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PREFACE.- 


T>omk ex]nanati(m«*is ^imled .^rouni'for tho 
a})pearance^ of pii? lH)()k’ in a ])en(Hl whicH H(‘ts 
•fet) inufli on s[>e(-*ialiso<l .study. 


Tl!e writer <^v^uld jtistify it by the viliw, 
that in l?n|pdish lit^H'ature tlanv are certain aytEt‘'« 
wlft) may lie classed as4l)li'Mt(>ry — cdlicernim/wlion'i 


UitaMgiYuance ia<i defect which one sln^tjd Idnsh 
for: ;#nd, secondly, tlftit the oniinary reader Ims 
iidther the time md' inel’^tion to .stud^’ all the.st) 
'authors at first hand. ^Yfjpttemp^ has theryfoie h(‘f‘n 
made to pul togethei'a .“jif Mr'y^if the litjuature which 
.srtould e(iAf‘(‘rn iu.i’-'’p)nly \)ilh .such authors as can 
he deemed in this manner esseiitml ; with* the Jiopc*, 
that it might* usefully sup]»lement tlu! ;iee<y,. airily 
partjtil knowledge* jiossessed )>y yy^lng or, husy* 
^)eople, find ))erh;ip;i> serve as a guf(fe,to those whp 


wjsh to e.xtend their refidiifo. j 
, The main criteri(»n Y'h^’h has’l regultiU^d the 
selection of name^ ^mhKt fame. ^^\Vithout 
wishing to assert that ( 'rahln* is a Ix^tVr poid thar 
t’ampimi, or Oniy thai/ Webster, it may lie s\aU*d 
emphatically ttiat no educated man in th«; English- 
speaking world can afford U) profeiis' entire igtjor- 



S>RWPACK 


■^/ii 

aifiiC! of tlu^ foniirr in eacli^pair, an^ tUet’oforo to 
tluan, and ni)t to .tla^ latteft, »paco iff dev»te<l^ 
After thi.s, (;dn ten i|/f)tjiry Uiste \ va ^ been considered. 
No book liiis Jteen (l\yflt on at *lf'n^th wliieh' tlie 
wiittn- Wovdd nol recoinmend*as agreeable reacting 
to any loV(fr .of lit(‘r:|.tm’e. IF any concession has 
l)(H;n niad<; to publTc fame in rt)is i;es])ect,^ if has 
b«>yi in tlnf case oT autln)rs such as Ttlioiusow/who • 
an! f^pcMiially signititiJint in •th(*« dc'velonnullit of t he 
literatfuc. 

Kof in such a surv(‘y as thij^ tly! waiter lias to 
comluct reader through what is iiT one aspect 'a’ 
coi^tinuofis history of facts ^luit (?a»not be vfewed 
iiy is(»jation : iind, for (*xaniple, #io extbnt ^f f’ojie’s 
ftu(!C(fss* is ill finderstood ui^'ss we nvilise tliat* at 

r ^ ^ • 

the sani^*,epoch 'riionison acliievgd^a suddyn ]>t)pii- 
larity. It is not^too inueh to say that ay I'tincated 
ifuin who knows what VjinmnVof ])oetrv*^Vhomg>t)n 
wrote, ap^l — not lyss ini%)ftant — in what age he* 
wr<»t(! it, inav' weW ^le •e^usPd for not knowing 
more. 'riiis^kind of i#foi-nui^ is the book's 

first^ aiiArto provMe ; while it ixffuses steadfastly 
to U'lJ tl^(‘ readc'r anything at mTI al)out such 
exeelbwit but**um‘s.sential persons as Akensicte oi' 
I^iogers.* ^ « • • • 

Oiu‘ may, howev(y',^(U<»j)recate the inference that 
the writw re(%)ir»nu‘uds*tlie study of a hand-book ip 
preft^•oh^e to’that o&<he aunior» themselves. What- 
pivor is writ^n in Uncst* pages by way of criticism 
or biograjihical narrative lls ilesigned to awaken, 
interest, and to send the reader to tRose«masters of 
the,literatuVe*of whom he has learnt enough to wish 
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tb learn «-njor^ Quotation, in many canJbs Ci^pioiis, 
'rilu^aat^s«tll'& sket>cl\ of each author. • 

The book addrt^ssed *.t(> yoiUi> rt'adt'is, or 

to Iho^e who havb made u6 ?xhAiy^tive study of 
litehiture, presumes 'the need for a good »*li‘al of 
explanation. Bdt it also presumes^, that ij'iitain 
authdrs* will te faKiiliar to e\a‘rvt)ne ; for instance* 
in tlhi chaj)ter *011 Shakes})oare nollescriptive^'aicojjnt 
of'any ph<|^ is attemppHl, and «|iy)tation is emi>i>yed. 
hnly to* iflustrate,. critical oltjici vations. -tin the 
other hand, with authors like ro]>e, jxnliaps oSUaier 
•imme<l*than read, an ifttem])t has b(>en n ?uh‘ to give 
some'adequate dsi^^cimen of their work. liti'pi- 

turo *of * the* Victo, ian ]>eridd' as niore familiijr, 
ha» been dismissed wi*l!i very snmn/ory trehlmenP 
Qen«ralU’ speakiye, the more (juotable aj|^ autlior 
the mere ^10 lias been cpioted ; and pindry tla'refoiV 
iiiHch mbit* than prpse. since it was n(‘c«*ssar* 

in all ways to liniil tk'i^ask, those anllahs ha*« 
been sonfewhat iu*glecte<^vho^o\ye their im])ortJ|nci 
t<t matter.' rathe* **i^to n.’Aiinei- ; wlA», w hether a.* 
divines, historiai?s, or ])hiloso]>h(‘it<, have a, •jdaci* ii 
science no leks'ffian in pun* liteiature. 

•0 To this explanation must be add^l an aj)ology, 
41ow imperfect t»is the e.\(‘c.ution <4 * this tcAt-book, 
no one knows better than.it!^ author. il»ut a^ book 
b? the kind seemed to In? *iieede<l, 'jnd his attempt 
to carry out what .he efonceiv'id hits 4H*en’ ^t • least 
conscientiously made, with* a i-yiu; desire lb (piicket) 
that Iqve for* the literolure of the English t:»ngue 
which is to tiiem who' feel it so <leep a sounai of 
pleasure and advantage.* 



/ Since in a bri^f historical sunujiarj^ • of thiS 
kind, tilt; entire structure ije^tsk on • fttltey ni^n’if 
work, acknoviledgiiifcjikfs cai^not b^d^quately made. 
Special indebted^iie.s}?'li'us generally been mad§ Clear 
in pasH-iig — and notably, ani^ng living critics;' to 
I’rofessor Italeigh. But it will appear sutbciently 
that great reliance has been ])lactd oiilthe “ English 
Men of j L(itters ’ "‘serit's ; and in tlfat series^' two 
;sbouU be j>arti(ailaijsed. 'J'liejAte 'Alarl^'Pattisofi’s 
Milton i« a su]>erb<e}gimj>le ])igv:ra[)bica][ criticism 
while the intelligiuit student who wishes to learn 

j • t' 

what can^be taught about the art (i i)oetty will 
(ind peai.aps m(U*e instruction in Mr.,( olvin’s mono- 
graph on Keats thaioii* any otlu>r Knirlisb 


NOTE TO THE ^AHSiri) EDITION. 

To ei(‘et object ionsi whic^i%aivd be(‘n raised, a few 
(‘xtracts originally giv^fa lia^jfwto'ni cutHailed Or 
riqdaced' Uy otluu'S^, and (be wordiiVg of some com- 
imuiti^^lias luaui changed, in ordev’ to make the 
hi>ok lyore suilfhhle lor the usi‘ of, lady studiuitst 
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» 

Chapter 'i.. 

CMAJCER."' 

, > 

In the history <<)£ most literaturos, exiji'llonce is 

foVind to develop in poetry sooner than Ip prose, • 
and t9ie first g»e&t narflit in English literature *ia 
that o'? 'the poet Geoffrey CliaTioer. ^ ^ ^ 

T^e story of his lift' is little known. Rf>fn in * 
or alxmt 1340, "lie must have grown up**ainoug 
the trii^phs of 't:h‘e(;y, and Poitiers. His*^ fathei* 
was a Ayii^e merchant who had* eh^se. relations 
‘w'itii tlu'.king (it', inuev Ix^ rernernlxweij that 
<'l*^haucers London wjiH^^jjmaller than Hath is to- 
day). Gdoffrey t 'haric*|P'’vu»is j)l»(!ed court, a*id 
we- find do^^'uinenta,'^ proof %t hat in 1^57 he was 
attached to the liousehold of h'diizaheth, y«unt(*HH 
of Ulster, wif<*»^) Edward HP’s* second sfui. tH.- 
saw service in Eranco, was captured tjierefan# was 
ransf^ftied. By 13()? he was a vaiet^*! th«' King’s * 
fWvn chainbi'r, arrl ii», the next yeaf* w^is proinotedi* 
Esouii’e. In 1372 ho was -seilt on an finhasty to 
Piffli and Genoa to treat coflverningvtlif* .seUlemeut 
of Gcn«x*se trad<*rs in Eif^laiu^— -and tin’s nrfssion, 
we shall sec,, was of iinimMise important in hi.s 
literacy life. .Seemingly Jn re(\^ard foriiiS services,* 
he was ap(K)inte-<l (.’oniTOroller of the ('ustfans in 
the jKjrt o^ Ijondon. T He was sent ahroinl on 

' A vombulary to the quotationi* y ill be fount! at ihe/tnd of thin chapter. 
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df^lomatic missions, to Flaydei's in 1 RX7, |^iid in 13/8 
a^'ain to Italy. Ho had inar^ic^l, prc^jiWjly bgforer 
13G(), a lady, in ^vj^tlng of the Countess of* Ulster’s 
household, whotas ca^oJI as hiius^f t;njoyed a^pen- 
sion. Jt is pVobable ‘that she was sister ’to , the 
second wit‘‘e of John o'f Oaimt, Duke oY Lancaster; 
jt i.4, ajl evjftits, peytain thaf Jo?in of Gaunt was 
Chaucer’s special jffilron at (,’<)Uft, aiSl perXaps tlie 
firftt oT his oriAiiml poems Wix»*The 3eiiie of^ 
, J{l(c^i^iicfie the Diichrssr, an alk.'^trt’ical Ijiinent rfor 
John of Gaunt’s, first wife, who dii'd in *1360. ’ • 
It^wiil b(5 s<5t^i tfiat Cha%icer* lived a inucli occu- 
[)ied lite. lirst a cfuirtier, witU*so<iK‘ tviperience of 
sol<li<‘rii^^ then a diplomat V(‘war(h‘Tl witlT a pdst 
iu, wlia* we should now c'flll thd %/’iviI Servlet;, to 
v^hich was added hi* 1382 th« Comptrolh'rship of 
•the riftty Cuwtoms. Up to^38(), tlierefon*, lu; was 
a busy^nd a su(;cessful man. but tn that year^ohn 
f)l (laufif .s inllueii(;e at the ^ourt bi tlu* y<iini}^ kin^ 
Itiehard 11. waif'd, and Chai^ct'r, fallin?^ v^ith his 
patron^ vv'as dismi.ssi'd L^u hi.s^vithces. Ikvv'as ptob- 
ifbly in j^pril ol t^is ytairti ait he made his pilgrim- ■ 
agv to (Janb^M-bury. ^For V; iV'st of his liTi', though 
he was giv#n certaii^ siiaiTj ^^jiloynuuits, and.^in 
131)4 a*s^uall piumion, lie was a c<iurtier in disgrace 
aiu^ in distres.s ^or mont'^'. H(»»'^'hs a widower 
also,^^ioi*gh jjj'i' have no I’ea.son t#) lielievt* that he 
spi'eiAjly regiVlted his wife. The latest of hi.s,com- 
4 )o.sition.s wlycli^ <*un lx* ilatud is, TlPp^ 

( oD^p! i' jf i}P of (^nt fa Jus n(l(lrt*s8i*(i to 

tttairy L\ . aft<*0 his usyi^)ati()n ol tlu* throiu? in 

I<> yf^a, niy lawst*, and t<> uuoii t>tlu*r 

4 Vinph'viio h foi- vf- ho inv ladv dvvo ! 

I h\}0 so sory, Tinw that ye Imh'ii He}it ; 

For. eertes, hut ye luikte me lievy%here. 

.Nfo were a.s leef l>e let^ up-oii iiL Itere ; 

R"l' wyieUo unto youj; Inerey thus I I'rve : 

Reth hyvy ageyu, or el\\s m'ot f dve ' 



CHAWEl^ , 

•Two mo^e f^^anzas mAijitain the same fnymevsafttl 
•ttie canchuWs^: . 

O ConqlJeion^' of Bri\^es AfWi^m ! 

Wliich tnat \iy lyne and ffeo^lt“c«i^)un 
•Ben verray king, this snn^ to you 1 semle ; 

And y'e that niowen al in>*n harm amende, 

Have inymfc u})*on my su|>j)lieacioiin ! • 

•Th(? TKititio* aucot^eded ; Chaifber’s pension oi 20 
jnarks.tsay, £^0 nowadays) wn;? doubled, ind tJtio 
entlof hisJife was .probj^bly’ free from diseoin/oft. , 
died ill J400 at his house in^t\^‘stnlinsl^^•. The 
tombstone which iniirk* lus ^rave*ifl Westminst»‘r 
Abbey was ®rect^d*wi 1550. 

■ 'Althmi^h the first *of England’s greStf writers, 
ChaucJOr is no prrtuitivi* poet ; theri^ is no analogy 
betwe^^n* his ivork and that or fylie Homm’ic poenj^, 
the ^supreme ‘exam pie o6*i well-markiaWfiterar^vlass.* 
Prinytive literatim* then* is in English, hfiit the 
Efighsh Aagas ciah^ia refill with tin* (lerfWhn, the 
Icelandfc^cw tlu^ Celtic : and in tlft* ballad, a lati^r 
’ but* still primitive yirm,., .Scotland and •not Eng- 
»faiid produced simple l*^i^*’y of J^ln* higliqs! kind. 
Chaucer Stands at a hi*ij«niug^bi*t it if^a beginning 
wl^u’e two^listinct f*||[lnc‘v«il^)p«‘d elements unit*! to 
produce a third. • Ii*iis vt>rse ww fiinl at last tin* 
English langwj^jf* assimilating its large Addit^ms 
from the Norman Fn'indi vocabulary, an<l*th«^Eng- 
lish ^(!nius a<lopting succe.ssfully tlni»*subject!i ami ' 
fhe forms of art* pr(*vi<h‘<l by* th«! Roii^anci! cultural* 
in the literatures of Franc<'«an11 Tt7d\'. • * 

Tt is important to n*alis«* liiaf w)i«n Chaucer wa?i 
born, nearly three ciyitnrif’S af^!r the NoniHiti eon-' 
quest, English was neither •tlu! language! <*f.govern- 
inentsiorof Iciirning. The c^ft(ju<*ror}% Ifad imlei'd' 
adopted* the speech t)f mi«! conquenal, rnodifi***? by 
the gradual* shedrling (A many iiifh-ctions, and <*n- 
riched or alt<!r(id by me aih'lition pf ftiany* ru*w 
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^K)rd8. llwt it wa'^^still even less like the English 
of to-day thi^n it aj)peai*s io the ^ye,Xor^yie verse of 
Chauc«n’ shyws as tlwit in many cases woinis which 
are now moncrnyflrihies— for irAtaftce ‘ dogs ^ and • 
‘hogs’ — were'‘tlien disf^llabjp, ^dogges/ ‘ hoggt^s ’ ; 
and sihiiljirly that sifch a rh^yine as 'sought,’ ‘ be- 
thouf^it ’ i’s in r<;{dity double, ‘ so^htd,’ ‘ bethoghte.’ 
‘Tlius, wh'eii handling the langut^c; fol- inetnical pur- 
poses, (.’hauctir had ill these weak-«iding Syllables 
at onc(i'’'a resource and a convocation deal with 
which did not e^i^t for tlie English ofiajiater day. 
Grainn^atical «md ‘philojogicaf* reasons have been 
givdn by students (Ten Briyk •ind* others) for 
(Jhaucer*^Cimj.t, ical use of tlTis wealf ending ; it* is 
sutliciertt to say here thi*t when ^he ‘e’ tflial is 
marked, it must lx5*giv(Mi tlie value (>t* ^ hnetric 
syihtS^e, tluAigh viuy slighUy indicatt^d in reading, 
lik<‘ thv e ttitu't ill Friuich. This principle, it must 
.be reirFHiibered, wouhl n«‘ed no*(?#cplanatifcn to the 
rt'aders lor who«n he wroti* since in t’lmimi'r’s day 
eviu'y edi^cated Englishman \^is master^of French 
and pV<>bably of^ liUtin^mhfo. His eonteniporar\^, 
trowiM’, \vrot(‘ thr%‘e long ■betas, of whic?i the iirst 
was ill Angjti-Nornu V nmclw^pie .secou/l in EiOin, 
and op,ly the thy-d in Engli^. ,Jn the prefatory 
veii'.es t«5 this last^-though it was \w&jtton somewhere 
betWi^en Jd'SO^and (Jowi‘r still could say : 


for few*'; men iiidttc 
Ici our Kn:0''*k» I thiriffe niRke 
A hudik for Kilie RicliaidcM sake. 

V p • 

Of ‘Towe men*" (*haucer had long been one. 

From the beginning of, his career as a writer, he 
■ chose to wnte in '•Knglish. But to a writer in 
English there was still another choice open. He 
might employ the metrical system common to all 
the Teutonic races, which* ^ejjended not on rhyme 
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i 

afid syllabip ii^asuremait, but on reciu iiHg stresf^i's 
helj^d out by allite^fVtion, This priwciple, impos- 
sible for example in Ffench, «jkr^efe tbe ticcent on 
• each, word is dlst^buted* wtu? natural to English; 
and, while one of CJhaucer’e contemporaries was 
employing Norman ^ French* for veivse, another, 
Liingland, wm composing popi^lar goefi^' in*tl»e^ 
old • rbuvh form. A few lines •may b(^ quoted to* 
illustra^ this*‘kind of verse ft-om Dunyir, Mie 
greatest of early Scotch poets, who flouri^ihed 
about a*c«ntury lafer than j(*!^aucer, aj^d who 
wrote for the most* part in hijchly intricate 
measures ofi- th^ Romance typi*. * 


<vith (ilRnFOs full 


Thu8 #'rave they that t/ear night, 

uoi)lc„* . . , • , 

Till that the t/ay did up (/aw, j and (/i‘w t/ankil the tlo^'r^^; 
d'ho«/«oiTow mild was and%A<'ek, | tlie mavis^lid singV 
And all removit th^ mist, | and tlio mt^ad sinellit ; • 

SHver shol^uvs dowu*HJhook, | as tlie sla*en crystal,## 

' And hirti^s ijji<»utit in sliaw*! with th(‘ir^hrill notes ; 

• Th(;goldrfs glittcuaiid gJ<‘ani, ( gladdit their lieartes, 
^riiey niade^i glori(»us gl^e j aptyng tin; gr<M*n honghys. 

^ The soft sough <»f the swir(**^^nd stuimj of lh<‘ sti^auies, 

The sweet favour of th(«ts\\^»l, | and longing of fowlus 
Mights coinfdil any erei^ii^^ of tlif kin of A Jam, 

Arm kindill* 'again )iis'^|piiiragc j^Iiongli i(, woro cold alock- 

' cned. * “ “ 


Langland was f)i the popniaco lyid wroir pri- 
marify for the pfijiulacu : his “ I’ij^'s l’lo\\‘]iiian 
f»uts the ‘bitter dry the oi)prcss<€l (jjmmiofis int^f 

the kind of vorse most faiiwlirtr to*th*‘ir«earH. •But, 
though, as \vi) havt; Hoen,*^h('! older •sysfem with 
kept in rnomory arnl iise^np t^ Dunbar's ds!y, yet’ 
broadly speaking, Chaiion-, and tlios«‘ rtj’ohis con- 
temporaries who wrote^ like^liim fo* the (Jourb; 
taxed for centuries tp* prineiple that English 
poetry should ^’ollow t/he French niethotls, a<lopt- 
ing metres which dept>ai?le<l on rhyine tfttid syllanic 
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nieafiuretiiwit. unaucer, n»wever, ij^e^ i,ne great; 
artist that Ije was, addeS to ihe ‘rVe^ch model 
some of ' th% EfljL'ysA characteristic*. Alliteration 
is never essentyil to Jiis ^netre,^ni# he uses it^ con- 
stantly as an* added • ornament, and in Wiis^ all 
Englisl? jyets have fallowed liim. HiS verses, as a 
rulo^ consist of cnthcr eiglit or ten syllables with a 
possible double eiuVng that brii^gs t^em to nine or 
cloven • and in this again he folloiA's the French 
practiced Hut he sees also that «the s+rength,of 
English stres.s(!s pjflloWH liim ' to slur s^diablcs, * S4> 
that his vers<!| ‘tho*ugh pn/loiliinantly syllabic, is 
more accurately described as ^ vtn-se, of four or 
five stn^.ssl's. ^ . 

^riiis batural evolution ‘of English vers(‘*from 
syllabic ineasvir(*iiuu»t to stres* mea.sui’eirtdnt pro- 
ct'^dt^fbunder <Shak<‘spear«‘ fv^d Milton, nnd culmin- 
ated iir-theii’ blank vers(^, which atlmits of infinite 
variatiefahs on such a simple JaiuhiN type as^^ 

ncncath the foot of Eve *ro.se a tlioiv.i.* 

The point will hav(' to ITtWy lustrated again ; but it ■ 
inav be, remarkei^ here^ l^it*the reactiV)n under 
DryiU'.n an<i Hope, * ^I'n in^j,enced l,iy Ffeneh 
canons, jimuh^ En,glish viu’s** ^or while strictly 
syllabic.' It was* succcsaled in nineteenth 

centiuc^’’ hv a counfer-rt'action, widen has in many 
metre.! abandbju'd .syllabic measurement entindy, 
and, roiaininjjij i<iynu*, has revyrtefl to the Anglo*^ 
iSaxou priivupU' of ofdtvv'd stresses. But the men 
who have <l(uic4,this^^ — ^bleridge, Shelley, Tennyson, 
SwinlAume— -havt' proeeefled the lines of de- 

velopmeu^ indicated by Chaucer. ,Dryden and 
Hope, w'Ikx' ^iought t^/Vorrept wdiat thev’ considered 
his roughnesses, w'ere in Aiere technical skill far 
the inferiors of this great UK'ginTter. 

Frt)m a 'literary point view, Chaucer’s life 
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ftills into thr^ periods^ In tlio" first hiitxas 

a translaUfr«twd ijiiitatof* of the Front'll, eiii})lovin<; 
the* eight-sylkible I'hynicd virrse^of ^tlio French 
romances. His pVincipal a.-^ translattir was 

un^ouhtedly a rende^’in^ of .the fainous Ronmn de 
hi Rofie, the most popular literary pro^luction of 
the a|^e wdiose most clurraeteristic in.'^itutions were 
the- Courts o^Lovy. .We cann*)t*be certain w^ietlu'f 
^ the foiIHeentl^century version (A the wliieh 

wt^ pos.sesi is Cltaucer’s; but we kiunv thatme jnade^j 
t>ire. th(‘ R<mi(tn \le, la shows at once 

the mediaeval cult*Af l^^vci and ^lu?'w»‘aetion from it. 
Guillauim', Iiorrjs, who be^an the poem, ■^rott* 
‘shme 5OOO liih's descr^biiiji^ in an allej^oi’^^lu' lover’s^ 
pursuit of tin*. jsymboMc Ko.s(*, and the Fnes lyid 
friends* .SiK'h -as Daiijj^er, Bel *A*C‘e\ieil, anti Jealousy, 
wlynn he t*ncount<'rt\iI in tht* .symJiiolic ^< 5 r(R‘n« 
Ft)r^ years lattl* a man called Jt'an tit* JMerili^ took 
itp tiie ^K'ln, and*}ttl<le(j a much lonj^c'r .setjftol, which \ 
tells how^jwid by what aid tlu* loveF is at last taiabled 
to'cidl t||e ro,se. But into this ])art tliere enters 
*mueh satiric <leseriptio)S‘^r metlia^eval lift* aiM noba 
little cyrticism. WhatJfley^an wjth tht; worship of 
Lyve en<ls,( f rom tln^oint \'’it‘w of iJ&ve’s Courts), 
in •bla.sphemous parnny. Cliauct*f, it has byt'H .said, 
passes from tht*».stan(lj)t)int of (iuillaumeSlt* I.^.)rris 
to that t)f .Jean de Mt'im^^ : fioyi ai.le^«^•y to 
reaUftm, frtjin devoHon to mockery. 

• VVhen' he wtiit to Italy in BfCz ht* tuiihe in[p 
the midmost f)f the Ktuia'i.ssaitce. dhinti^^ hatl 
^\^itten and his fame had Is^en »4stid>li.s)ie<l, l*ttt- 
rarch and Boccacci^) wt'f^'e livjn^. These .tnen did 
not write alKnit emlxKlit'd t|UJiliti<‘s pumuin^ em- 
blemtatic flow/*rs in all^oricr j^arden.m, tuiey wrot» 
alxjut ‘nitm and wom^.n — thoJi^^h, as in iJ’Jintt!, 
men Jind wtaiien mi^h/- lx? ustsl to typify vices ctr 
jxjrfection.s. All ChaueJ'r's liumahisni jfnswered to 
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tlfb challen|je ; and he threj\f himself^^nt^> the woi^ 
of tranHlatin<^ and adapting Ht^rkdH whtcli- ^le fecund 
in the Italic*.n He honJaj^e aj^ain and 

again to Dant^t^ \vhof*e ‘lie imitated in 

his un^ni.slied visi(m •of tluv Hohh of Fu’hie-,^ he 
paid hom<^e to Petrarch, and ^whmi tie; Clerk in a 

f )rolf)}^e to tji<5 tqje, of patient Griselda say.s that 
U! learnt it in Pachia of a leai^ied (,t<*rk, ‘^Francis 
the laiir/?at<‘ poete,” Chanft.*r in pnjhably, 
aHsig^iing to the clia k wh^t vvas his ow» good for- 
tune. ^nt the tjjle^is taken l)y Chaucep (^ily from 
Petrarch’s Lartif version <^f *ftoccaccio’s Italian ; 


and this, like Troilus ovil t Wsv'^/^/e, (the, tale of 
Palamon *{01(1 Arcite, and naa’c hesiifes, is really a 
plundering from the rich *storelfoi?se which Boc- 
caccio’s work has afl’onhsl to gri'ater* writers than 
JiunsAf, • 


VVhaf Chaucer borrowed he made his own • for 


when translated he epriclVisl, and \’hen he 

borrowed a sehtmie or stoiy^ he ampUhed and 
altered. Thus, in the 'Froility (uid i!rh.“!nle only 
.s(Tme 2o(^() lines pf .S.'iOtfc* bin Ix' traced to Boc- 


cac 4 ’-in’s Fi/o'^f roto.i- But t\v hlct rt'inains that up 
to a certain period (^5iaucer^y.'''tis at Ixest a tine 
derivative poet. « He was ce'rtainly ovm* foHy 
befej'e hfs full originality disj)la_\«fe(i ■ it.sidf in the 
gnsit^chmue ^of the (L(( nterhoo tj Titles. We can 
^ee hfku in th<»> ffmts of Funte And the Li'nciul" oj 
f^ooil lV(>/ac/(, (bhth left unfinished) fe*elinji his way 
to s<aJne lafge structure: and when he abandoned 
the lattiw ih^igu, meant to consist of a prologue 
and ,t\V*nty •stories , of woiiht who wen* true to 


love, he i»V<nalon<si it in 'favour of a .‘^cheme which 


Should adifiiO the ili.spla\- of his most ' characteristic 
ipuihty, as yet excluded fi'im his \vork — Hi.s rich 
English humour. . ^ 

'lihe scheme, at last conceivtsl was in fact an 
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e^cpedient enahU^\ him to employ .several 

lon ‘4 iivkpAwJeni?' «poems jmevimislV <*om])let*;d, 
which h<‘ noV propose^l to'. .svt likt' dee<nati\o 
■ panels in a ^reji>t sculptured'' cliMj,st. We tnay 
Ik' «ur(? that the Lyf of tie.iotc Ccrile (the, Second 
Nun’s Tale), th^i Stjo'y of Grinih/c (tKe (Merk's 
Tale), the Sf^o'y of Gicstton^ l,i\\o Man ,ol’ ..‘Law’s 
Tal(i),’ fU»d thfc. Monk’s 'I'ale, which contain.s^ (welv«' 
Traj^eclies ’ of'dreat Men and XVoinen, wyJ’e com- 
ph4ed bet'mv he'be^ap upon his jnore charactc'ristic • 
t/drk. Airtl a con^pai-ison l)et,>v<».‘n any «!’ these 
an<l tlie Proloyiw is the •sini])les(* hay to realise 
hpw jijr^'at ^s the tliifferenc«‘ hetwet'ii (’^aucei- tlu* 
<-reativ(* artisl and (’liaucer the adapter* , of other 
m«,*n’s Ayril^iii”;. *■ Tet «‘ven in tliese, and e.sjx eiaiK' 
in the, r/e/V.’.s' T<di‘, •\ve n'co^mise a ejyat narvatj^'e 
poeL The excellenee.%, howi'ver, of' tliis pai t oP 
the /•>/ are surpassed in the J'roihts 

and (dr/innula, ^'(''ll(«re (diaucer jn’ohahly * Attained 
his hi^h^st pitch in. the beauty of sustained and 
^nurely po»‘tic narratfr/e. • . 

' The fact that Cliaticefr^vas well* on in iixaldle life 
before In* wrote a pdeti^^tkat ,W}fs eiitifely his o^\'n, 
j^i¥(‘s a special stai.*^ to h^» woik. Me is ani*»ii<r 
th('' least lyrical cif all Knj^lish points; ami ji» writes 
always jis tlru Wb.sei’ver rather Mian as the Lian 
impidjed to utter his inmost frelin^-jS. 'EvAn the 
thoi\;^its which Ic’ expresses am* the cpRiinon* 
fbouj^hts'of inen*'wl^) know the wf'nNl, and ii^ tliRs 
asjii othei' inatt<-i’s he reseiribfe^s tie- otlh'r colwtier 
p<H*t, Horace Tile fraimj\v(»’-k of (‘lie* < 'oMferhn ry 
Tftlt's recalls the jouKnex- to Br»ndu,siuni. * ** • 

For the poem, as a whole, ^lescribcs tin* 'xather-^ 
in}^’ ahd the proffn-ss <»f a cf4mj)anyV>f pilf^yms, 
^ntle ^nd siuiple, wh'!> journeye'd together from 
London to * r’anterbury.^ancl recites in^ verse the 
stories, comic and traffic, liy which, they lM‘fjui)e<l 
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bh% way. ^Whether an acty^l pilgriiy^jrg suggeste^l 
to Chaucer tlfc scheme of tho |)<H}in, ot" v^'sa, 

we cannot stiy ; oni vPe in^be si^re that somewliere 
alxjut 188G Ci>ii.uc(?r watlT; the joifriiey, saw the 
pilgrim# gather at th« Tahaixl Inn in Southw«ark 
one evenimg in April, and set, out, with them next * 
\jaorfiiVg pndt^r the, guidance of Mr. JIarry Bailey, 
the host of the TahUrd, who wtis«a hiiftorica^ pei'son 
and a ^lember ol* Parliament. Mdi*eover. though 
Chaiicer probably ^ot no .mope thtin a uuggestion, 
and ad<V*i iucid«‘nts, we may believe that 

some; such motley gath('rin|f did actually shorten 
the road b^'^ hilling storices ejjLch' in his< tui;n. The 
uncompyhnising realism of his mi'thod in this 
fr^nuiwork hiacls one to inff^r a basis of ff^ict. 

*^t,all {.‘vepts, tlu'*poem — which encloses in itself 
•a whble arnfy of independ’vuit poems, comic and 
tragic— begins by t«‘lling how in Api'il, when the 
.‘iiip stii^, folk are visited with 'a longing ("lO go on , 
pilgrimagi.'s. AiM tliesi! first hues curioil.‘?Jy typify 
the whple« bUaiding of pe\y and old, which makefj 
the poeiu what iteij^. KoiY-’m* description of spring' 
and till' singjng of<bipls 'v^ ‘h opens is conventional 
and ohligatdry by the<4isages|^V^’ mediaeval poetry, 
hut likf^^all such fl('seri])tions in (Chaucer it is per- 
vadfd I )y a freshftt'.ss of feeling rt'ia.t' gives life to 
the hJlt*ktfev<sl form : and certainly the ohseryation 
"that ihe desiitt for travi'l wakens with the stirring 
cd' bu(fs is evtir^ly unconventional' and individual! 
'Plu'K w»* gfl straig h^ 1o The <1< 'scription of tlu^ c<^n- 
liany, (^Htendinji; over»a jnatti'r of seven hundred 
lim‘», rft*whi<»h. by ( diaucer’s art, the whole pageant 
of mediwiwal Englai^l jiasses iK'fore our very eyes. 

- ^er, are tWv> of tlie^portiv^its : 

With hvin ther was liis sonk, a yoiig 
A lovyeiv aiul a liu^ty harheStT, 

^With loKkort yrullo as thry'wero level in ]>resse. 

**Of twenty Veer of at^e he wa^i, I gesse. 
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Of hiswstatfjre he was (ff even lengtne, ' 

And d^yvere, ^uid greet of sti^nigthe ; 

l^nd he hadije been^*sduitvine in.chyt'achie, 

In Flaundres, in Artoya t^id ]\>Varilie, • 

And boi n liym \N^e!, as of so Ktef spat^, 

Jn }R)pe to stonden i^) his lady grace. 

Enibroudetl was he, as it wt*re*a lueede 
A1 ful of fresho^lioufes, whyte and reede ; • 

Sv;ngvnge h# was, or tloytynge alj^tlie d^’ ; 
lli^ ^iia as fiv'ssh As is tlie niontln* of May. 

Sliort was hii^gowne, with sieves longt* and w\^e ; 

^\Vell kogde lu^^-titte on hors and faiic i y<h‘ : 

He kc^^ide songcs ina?:e afld wel eiAlite, 

Juste ana eek ilauf^i^-e and weel purlre^a^ and \>i’itc. 

So hoote lie lovede thaf b\^ nightertale 
He s^ee)) nainobre/Un'ui dooth a nyghtyngal^ 

C^irteis he \fas, lowtdy and servys;ib|e, ’ 

Afad carf bifo^aiJns fad*r at Ihc tablo. 

Th(' Millore was a stou^ carl(‘ for tin* noyfs, 

•Ful bvg he wa^i of brawn, and eok of b<nrs : 

Tihat proved wid^ for ovei* al, ther In* cam, 

At wj!istlynge h(*V'old(^ hav«‘ awcy tin* ram. 

H(* was Pihort sln»ldri*d, brocul, a thikAvc knai r 
^lier na.'^ no dorti tli^it he nohh* In vc of hari y 
Or bielsc it at a r(*nfty n^^ >\’4th his hci*d. 

His bejd, as any sow(‘ oi^oxe, wasfrt‘cd, 

Ajul therto bi'<KMl, its tlj|pigili it^wcfi* a sl>§<le 

• 

*His nosctln*!‘lcsfblakc were and wyil<» ; 

A swerd aiul ^aA^oktdcr bar In* by Inis syd«* ; 

His mouth as wyde was as a gi eet foi neys, ^ 

H« was a janglerc, ^and a goliardeys, •• 

And that was Kioost of synin* and ha rlAfri.s. 

Wel kf)ude he Jtelcfi roi n ainl tolleii iln i«^s. 

And yet he had<le a thombe#of •go!d,*parde«^, 

*A whit cc>t<^ aiul a blew hood wefed h». . 

A baggcpipe wel koinie ln»bl<^we and stovne. 

And tlierwithal he hr<>ghte us of towfie. 

t • I 

Now tt is f)bvi<)us that ,tl*< ^wf) wiir 

not tell tlio SHiiM* sort of H<ory. an«l while tia* tSVyuTrr’K 
Talfi, whiel> Cfmucer “ h*ft half-tohl,” is a hi^^h 
romanci! of inarvols aiul *i>iK*hantin<Ty;«, flic Miller’s 
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ii^a gross Tfbaldry. And si^ifte the coijjp^ny consists 

of thirty-four in all, each tyjje«in it*n« ^less, dis- 
tinctly sketa4ied^li|irl*thosg t|uoted, aftd since on the 
whole Chaucer^inaihtains a conso^aflce between the ' 
narrate^ and the talef, it follows that th«re js a 
groat varit^ty of narrative : the gentlefolk on the * 
wh(tl(?^inclini\jg to^jjnantic tragedy, ^le commoners 
to lewd je.sting. Whatever tendency* therc^m'ay be 
anfbng^uch folk* as the man of ^iw to gloomy,, 
therncs is countei'acted by^the^ j(dly hosU'who inier- 

E oses constantly, sometimes to keep ♦tlce pedet, 
lit ^Iways in* file interc'st* of**jolHty. It is this 
frameworj^ that keeps the Cn?>tr.rhwny Tales im- 
perishabff!, for in it Chaucer is ent’iri'ly iiimselfj 
ucjliampen'd by any conventions and ^ts^ realism 
n^^k^s an admirable ‘foil to the (jiufint find cere- 
•moniftfts stid?ioss of the m^yliaeval roihance which 
Hgunss’ho largc'ly in ties tales. 

• Takif for oxam[)le flu^ K fyi//iTs*T((le, wh^/h is tlie 
story of two yohng 'ris'ban \yarriors c(l},itured by 
TMiesisis, r»nd imprisomsl in iVl ems. But 'rheseus 
ifl a knight witli mail andfranci*, and their dungeon” 
is 41 mediai'V'al t(v\ver l<)< 4 'ia}.f on to a meiliaeval 
plea.san(u'. dn (his [ij^asam^/* om* of Uu* friends, 
PalanKC), espii's fh-om his prison ;» lady wandering, 
aiulf .suddenly ei ft-s out undm* Kiu dart of love. 
Areitli, at? his complaint, looks out to see tlu^ cause 
*of su^h woi', and he too cries out: 

• • I ^ 

The f;t*ssh(’* heautoe slorlh i\u» so\l(*ynly 
Of h‘irc that roiueth in tlie yonder place. , 

•At tli^ij* Palamon ragivs. Are they not brothel’s 
in aVms “ y sworn fill d<‘pe mdlher in love to hindre 
either ?”•• . c ' 

I loved hire tirst and tolde thee iny wo 
A8 to my eonseil and ii'.y brutheiVsworn. 

Byjb Arcite answers witirsubtle pleading, such as 
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was used in ±he Couris of Lofe. Palwinon’s 
mere devcjfi®^ as ito a goddess. 

® t * 

But pai^imm/r I lofed hii’^Jfiijst er tl»)w. 

And in any cas« love ovetriiVs »all law. Ft>r a 
while ^ley quarrel thus ovt*^ an tihstract jwivih'jjt*. 
But on a day yei-otheus, ally of Thes^'us, yyiiics 
to vi^t Athens and be^s the fayedoii^ of Jns»fri»'nd 
A*rcite.». It is-^iaflted, but only^on eonditi^ai t|ia< 
Arcite shall avoid Athens on pain of dea^h ; an<l 
so/ while Valanion in his dnnjkjeon laments »over 
his rivafs*freer cWmces, Arcite tpi 'riielxV envies 
Palamon, who can at least behold t^<* lady; and at 
Jast Ar»ite flt^ermnlea to return dis^iiis(:;4l,and s<iek 
employment jvs a vale^ in tlu“ house of »rh(‘seuH. 
But ijb .c;) Minces* tliat Palanu^i breaks ])rison. a?i<l, 
hiding in wood, sees on a i^Iay morning ^krcik*. 
now prosperous, .who isl^ome out “ to d<*oii Iii,s,of>serv-* 
u;ic» to»Aray”auid sin^ of his misj)oken,^ov<‘ for 
Emelye^ At this Palaiuon starts up from his hidin^*- 
pljV*‘*. aA(t lu‘a])s u-proaeh(‘s on the false fri(‘nd, 
cwhieh Airite answer.^ no leas lM)ldl\- with if ehallfMim* 
to combat. And so t^ie n^tday a^ dawninj;»Palamon 
nu‘(‘t*s Arcite, who biw;/! a* second »horse and a 
second hai*ne.ss. 

• 

Tlicir no <lay, no 14) saluynjur, • 

Hut withouten woid or ^^*lK*rNVH^^ 

Kv(M'i<*li of luun for to ai inr^ ootlltu , 

As frendly as^lu* wcro his l|fotlior ; 

And aftcr^tha^ with sharpt* Hpoilf's syonj^o, * 

They foynen ech at woj^rlei loi^e. 

Thou iiiightest weno tl^^t t?>is Palanyjun, 

In his fightyn>( were^ \i^>o<l loonn, 

And as a rruetU tigre was Arrite ; 

As wiVIe bores gonne they to siiiyte, ^ 

That frothen whit as f<s»nf rfor ire w(yd|- 
^Up to the ancle fognte they in hir blrKxl. 

But Theseus and his court had ji^one a hunting 
that day, and the hunt* came in this djiel. 
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^Ssich con^jatant ^as due io deaths and* TheseiBs 
bids both be executed; but his ^ueen,* fpolita, ^and 
her sister, tbp fair ]&nelye,' interced«, and Theseus, 
yielding;, appoii^ts a grejft tournament to which • 
either rival shal( come ..with ajmndred knights, gind 
the vic^i;ious leader" shall win Emel'ye for wife. 
Theii follows <j:opious description o? the preparation, 
£he lists, ^he champions, and lasitly oJi the iournoy 
itself, i\^ which Palamon is defeated-^and taken, but^, 
.Arci[.o is Wounded to death, and on his deathbed 
reconciles the lorj^ rancour and jealous* strife, and 
prays that EnfeJye '^should <take pity on Palamon. 
But l)efore this can be acconipljahcd, thp large and 
leisurely 'narrative tells how nrcite was buried, arid" 
h<^ aftAr certain years ThtMeus li,irangued his folk 
upon the changcfulireAs of things and»the' ileed “To 
tmakwf vertu- of necessitec^’’ with the conclus^jon 
that nd.v is time for joy after long sorrow : and so 
at the <!Ast, after more than tw6> thou-sa^d lines, 
Emelye and Palamon reach the happy * 

There c^aild be no lietter e.xa.nple of a inediaeval 
romance. Chaucej has a -good story to tell and he^'’ 
nu\kt>s the niost vof it, (niiphasising tlife points, 
asking you to eonHiderj^,as e*jy^(^rts in lo\^‘, whether 
is more,pitiable, iVi’cite free in d'lvsbes, or Palamon 
l)ehcldinj> Emelye in Athens thraugh a dungeon’s 
grated wjndojv. And where the story needs a 
'paustjJ after th| pair have met in interrupted duel, 
hud while thpy iVre gathering f<.'rcer for the tourney/ 
the ^b(Vit heaps ftp ornament in his description of 
tlie lists,, witli their*' tl^fee temples of Venus, Mars, 
tind^Etian, that Tli^^sen.s'^ built;. It is difficult to 
illustrate ^iiarrative poetny by citation, for its special 
Tnorit lieso t’l an easj ant^ varied flow, dis^jising 
ratlfer than accentuating the echo of the rhyme, 
the cadence of the metre. One may (juote there- 
for§ from ^ famous passsfge which does not help 

o 
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cw the §tor^ and therefore *fleeds an,l receives 
a less aimpt^ freatwent. * It describes ^tho temple of 
Maft and the pictures ‘within vt : ’ 

r • y 

First, on the wiil was peyntA?d a for>st, 

^In M^hich ther dwellfth neither man noi* hest, ^ 

With knotty, knarry, bareymf trees olde ^ 

Of stubbes shai^ie aild hidouso to biholde, 

Iij which tl^r ran a rnmbel and 3/rswouJh, > 

As ^oiigh ^.stordie sholde brestim every bongli 
Ancf dounwaM from an hille, under a bente, i 
^Ther st(?<)d the»temple of AIars annypotento! 

There siiiigh I fivkt the <Jerke yma^nuyng 
Of felonye, and al the compassyng ; 

The orueel b e, reed at any gleede ; 

The pykopurs,^nd eke the j)ale drede ; 

Tho^myleie, ^dfli the k^iyre undtn* the eloke ; 

Tlie sRepncf brennyngo witli tfH!*blake smoke*; 

The tresotin of the moi^lrvnge in tlie b(*ddo ; 

*The open wenv, with wf>uiules al bid^ltMlde ; > 

(i^onUwv, with blgc^y knyf, and sharpe mamu*e ^ 

Al fe 1 of ehirk/ng was Xhat sory jnaee ^ 

TluY.sK?ere of hynis(»lf yt*t s^iugli I *iln*r, 

•His herte lilood hawi batlied all his lieer ; 

The na*yi ydryven id tln^shode a-nyglit ; 
llie cQlde deeth, with n^jith gapvSg npriglit. * 

Amyddes of the teuiph^Pit^AIej^etijlunct*, 3 
With dii?(*onfort an^?y|^)rry cv>»jtenaniKe. ^ 

It will be how vivid is Ijn* j)r(*senlinei2A to 

tlie eye of iinhj^e after iniajje, ami bow ^iVL*ilt a 
inasterr of condensation, when be chases, is Chau- , 
•er, thoii^h for* tht^ most part profuse*.* Tb^> 
student of verse should ,ol)Her\» aib^ how the 
alKteration is used to add .to Mie yinphasis ot* the 
verse, and moreover, how^wKen he* wisjies ^^aucer 
can ticho the sense 'in his, weirds — eis in ^ne lines 
which describe the soughinff erfpthe Theban forests?^ 
But the poet has no^ intention cjf Keening *• his 
work at this romantic pitch. He turns from the 
elaborate rendering of B^caccio s talc to^the doings 
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oV his En^'lish pilgrims. As the Kr^ight ends thfe 
company dec,iare each and all t^iat “ a noble 

tale and \vo{;thy for*, to drawen to ntemorie.” The 
Host laughs and s\s eajfs, and calls on the Monk to 
take up his turn; but^^^hen begins a bustle,»for,the 
Miller is <;|runk and insists that he too' has a noble 
tale. ■ . 

Gin.? Hoostc saugh that he wa.'^^dronke of aly, • . 

,,Atul Hoydi?, ‘ Ah\ 7 l, |{ol)yn, iny leeve bi<ither • 

Soil, he^tre man shal telle us lirst another; 

hydo, and lat us werken thriftily.’ ' 

‘ Ily (,}oddes sou^e,’ cjuod he, ‘ that wol not i, e 
For I wol spek-j fir elles jjo nfty ?^ey,’ 

Oure lloost answerde, ‘'lei on a (Jev^le wey ! 

'I’liou at ‘ a fool, thy wit is ove-conie.’ 

‘ Now hei kM'‘th,’ quod the Millere, ‘ alle and some ; 

But tir.-.t I make a protestat'loun ' 

'Fhat I am dronke, J knowe it by my soijn ; 

I, thei fi.ire, if that I myssoeke or seye, 

VVyly' it the ale of Southwerk, I you pi'eye.' 

'J^lie Tide unhappily does-not beai' r<u>titition ; 

ami it was so eotituimdious towards a carpiuiter 
that though all else laughed, the Heevc, one of -the ’ 
coinpaify wlio hap])eiied to J,k? “of carpenteris craft,’ 
retorted with a sivular sUpy, -in which a inilhir is 
the victim. ,‘,Aud so tlyi imlL-As kept rojling natu- 
rally, ayd tlie bithpun? pn‘.s(M‘VT-d. /V long and grave 
lah'fis .set oil’ and I’ollowfal by one f.r* njon* lighter in 
kind, end ^rt thy ‘‘ud of each tollows a pa.ssage giving 
the CfjinpanyApouiments upon what is tinished, an<l 
fl^preartible, to what is to be told.’. Soinci-imes an' 
inch^nt by*^ ^le •road- i.s inserted, for e.xamplc the 
Gook’s f.-ill tVfuv bin li^orsf'. or the more iinportimt 
hitorhidl* which tel||S bow tlu*. company are over- 
taken b_)^ two galloping, , who j)rove tp be a canon 
and his yVo^ian. Fkft the yeoman’s tongue .wags, 
and' he .swu Ix'gins to bint such things* of liis 
master's knavish exploits in alchemy, that the 
master gal hips off in wrath ami the man is left to 
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how^ % priest was duped by trie 

sleight of hand. This, tale, it. may be 
obsei’ved, which furnished Beill .bmsoii'’ with many 
hints for his pRiy The Alchcnuxf, '“a the only one 
conwc ih tone which, can l>e unreservedly , recom- 
mended for general reading. 

The scheme, jOf the C<n}teebii,}:y^T(iUi'i is pot obm- 

pletfedT aipi the jxie.n is not tinishetl ; but we have 

rf*nough of thesd wayside discussi(Vns to r»‘gr<'t wKat 

is not there, for each ys a.glimpsi'^ into the heart of 

t'liaucer’S Kniiland. Mo.st notable of all ti e inter- 

hides is that of the ‘ Wife of Bath.’ nliose tongue, 

once loosed," g(U'H like, a clapp'r. fore she will 

start uyion her tale slu> has to (expound her whole. 

]ihilos(5p.hy_ of lift* hi ref<“’r(‘ne(' to her dealings wi*h 

rive husbands. Htne is a spi'ciuK'n of h(‘r,talU, 

relating how she kept •in hand the lirst thre(‘ <»f 

her s<*ries, who \y('r<* “good«> and riche and old.’ 

Hi r methods wert* hot p‘‘aceabh‘. 

• « 

^ Now* ]u‘rkiictli Imiv I hf.ir iin* < , ^ 

Ye \\ yst' wives tlutt kaji einlerstoiule. 

i’hus sliiill ye, sneke, anti li^m oii ; 

lM»r naif so holaely er ik* loan 

Swere and lye as i* kan 

I Hiiy not tills by \*ves that bei*n w\>e, 

But if it be \\Jumi tlnw lieni iii\Ha*yvse 
I-wis a wyb it tliat slie kan liii* /^i>otl. 

Shal ben * hyiu on !i<»n<l I bo < ow is \\o>jl, 

And take witnes?4e of liir owenc* niayf’( 

( )f liir assent*^ bet, herkneth bow l'V;iyde — 

‘Sire, olde kaynard, is tliisjlkf^n aitM^ { 

Why is my nei^hebores wyf so <,^ay f 
She is hoinhired ovei- al tjie; she ^ootJi : 

\ sitte at boom, I have no tliri^ty olootb. 

What dostow at my neigN bores lions { 

she s<» fair ? artow ho amoi-^vs / - 4 

What rowne ye witli oure niayd** ? ! 

There is nothing more Shakespiarian in Chaucer 
than his presentment of this gcxxl lady, who might 
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life own ftifiter of ‘^Dame Quickly. ^.Chadfcy itsdf 
could not Hay much for heir, pi yet*^ U.haucer has 
nothinj^ to vay a|(pii;j«t her.^ He presfents her ; tliere 
she is in her*. rank strong life,, aAd he is rather’ 
incline, d to liki; her foi' beiugoSo much alive. . For 
Chaucer, e*ik(! Shakespeare^, is enanioured of life; life *' 
fas(^iri^it<!s' ai^d holds him. rier story, when after 
repeateif" protests she does hof^in to .fell it,'is'w'xn'th 
n(/tin^’,. for Chaifcm- mak«‘s her <|^iote cTvid andi •> 
Dai^te, and it is moral and,.son,timerital in tone. .But 
one mufit remem|ier that Ovid, at least, t was one ftf 
tht! most yiopu^a'r alithors of’tlait a^e, ami that the 
dame’s fifth husband was a j^teat re'^der^ More- 
ov'or, in Vne last lines she de'tluces from the tale* a 
hje^hly characteristic lesseAi. It' is, however, only 
\j;hen she, or any otluu- of the. pilj^rims, is talkiny^ 
in' th(^ interki(l(‘s, that wh#t<wer each says is .per- 
fectly ftjiyiroyiriate to the character’. 

’rhe ^^T'<‘at bulk of the C<i,\ite rlAir y Talfs written 
in tlu! htu'oic cofipli't, which ( 'haucer wart <,be first to 
emyiloy iiv Enj^lish, having; foin\d it in the. Frencli of • 
Machau)t, from whom fn* borrowed also the seven-' 
liyed stanzjyused «n Tn{il£i^ dfxl CrXiO'yde and four 
of the (7u utarlnirjf Tal^jt-. Ai|gfvamplt' of. this (which 
came to lx* ealUvl “ rhyme royal ” because of” its 
us('M)y (Miaucer’s disciple, the poet#^l{in^ James I. of 
Scotlvmd^ may be j^iv'en from tbe Ch't'k’x Tale. It 
• is ta^!en fronV-f Jrisilde’s reyily tA her husband’.s vi’der 
‘to take thaQslu* brouyijbt with herund begone. ' 

t’ i t. » 

Hut tIuM’ ;is yc nu? |)iN>frc swirli clowiiii'c 
A. Sr £ hn>tr]iVt\ it* irt w»>l in inv nivncle 

1W wcrtviny \vre(j.*]ic(l flotlies^ nothyng faire, 

Tlje whiclie to luc weje hard now for^to fynde. 

() g^<h' (»od, ho^A^gentil and how kynde ^ 

Yo rttufted by youro and youre visage^ 

Tlio day that inaked was our manage ! 

But Kooth is^oyd/algate I fynde it treAre, 

For in efffot it preeved is on me, 
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Ix)v^is noffht cold as#whan thaf it is newt^! 

But ceiC^jsJ^lord^ for noitn advorsitoe, 

To in* the cat, it shal not 

That ever fli word <»r xV^jrk I repenft’! 

That I yow^af^inyn lierte gi hfiol ej^^tentc. 

T^vo other, things •sliould^^be noted. (Hiaucer 
himself is called mn fm* a tale, and the In^st, rgiling 
him, gjves a nation of his appeaytnce. • 

‘ \^iat man artow V (pnTd he ; 

‘Tliou^okest thou wokh\st linde an hare. 

For ev(^' up-on the^roifnd I see^^ln i* stare. 

* 

•• • 

Appi-oelie nee^', and loke'uj) inerily. ' 

Noy Wirt* vow, and lat tins luiin ]m\ eii|>|iire ; 

He in the Wiiast is sTuipt* as W4‘l jis I ; 

This were a fx>pet in afi iirni t’ (‘iibrace 

Pof w^oinniiin^ sinal and f.ih* of face - 

He senuitli elvish bv his eont<uiaunei‘, • 

• For un*to no wi^ht fldoth lu* daliaunee/ 

Chauc(|^' respond}# with tlie rhyiin^ of Sir ^iJliopas,# ' 
* wliieh is aj^arody on the rambling doggcu i*) roman(*es 
popular in^lTis day, ti^l mine host interrupts 

Na moon* of tliis for ioxlde’s dici^itee. 

• A* • ’ • 

And Chaucer then to ^ firose ‘ T^le of 

beus^’ wddch, to s})f‘aW:h(* ti nfli, is pot much livelier. 
Also the coiichif^^n of the '^Fah^sds a mor Al pmsn 
diHCour.se by tlTe l*()f)r Parson, an udinirybhv nut 
tcdiou.^ pilgrim. AirI to (In* rnd of jtiMain nmiiu- • 
H«ripts of tli(! Tal4'^ if^adcbsl a ja'oscrftftraetatfon, iiy»* 
wbich Chaucrr Ix’sooehos (Jt^dV nn*ioy l»>r liatjng 
wrifton nearly all that be evf*r d«<l \wit<.. It shouhi* 
lx‘ taken into aee<junt in afty estimate ^^f tli^nnan. * 
But jt may faij’ly be said tl^t if Chaucer lyid feft 
us notjiing but what «‘X<#i«pts fngn* censun^ * 
— ^.chief among wbich is a prose version of Boethtus 
— the world ivodld havt; been infinitely the jKK)rer 
and non«! the betb^r. Out'of verse Ihi was^io artist ; 

^ A ’fS J 
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aud three 'C'xjnturioH^ nad toekipse befo^ meii manipe- 
lated the lanfj;ua<;e in prf).4e wi^hatlie*SKi)|Ale freedom 
that (’h'aiK^'a- .sriovv^ed in bis leas moral writinijs. 
No OIK! can (^all ''thj; (fiintcrhurif Talt'H exactly 
edifyij^; (Jliaucer lived in ai{. aj^e that was phyner 
8[)oken tVan ours, and ho was a courtier at a court ' 
widely was certainly no school of the \drtues. But 
h<( brou^lit umMubitlorod through tlm lon<c trial -of 
pri'carjous (lo,pcnil<‘nc«* a sunny } 4 »'iioty Which is., 

a 


the threat charm of his work. ‘‘ (h'nilonoss and 
chisnaujnoss are. fli(> perfect virtues,” s;aid Ste\iei»- 
son, “ they cojp<‘ oeioie ajl Jtorality.” And (Jhaucer 
was undoubtedly, and teache;^- to be,* both j^entle 
ami cheeiTnl. ' ^ 


viM'AUri.ARY TO Q I TOT AT TONS. 

V. 2 hut t/r W(tk'\ Hr. = “ rrnlosH /ou make mo hoa\T cheor” (a • 
play oil wouN, ■ ho.vvy rlu'or * boinj; hko * «on \ cTovr ’) “ f iivnl 
as Hooii ’ ott* lltth 1 ) 0 . 

I*. 8. ihM art*, mnweti ~ may • * 

r. r>. //oi/ thrush hrigiit, copse. so?///// -- rust- ^ 

Imx* S24II/YJ hi eeze /o/i/vo/r -> oirh. s/of-Av/i/t/ -thimmMl. 

V.^U). rrnllf -cfliled. ^ * * 

1*. 11. ///////rre*^ liamly, acti/K r////?^|jfC/>~exi>odi#iori. as of so 
/t/r/ ^sparc -conHu] 4 ^i l\iir his short service. AW^rot/iAt/ ^ Km 
^roidcfed, gaily dt^wsed. playiiyjc the dute. Juste — 

^oust. pnrtrvtn draw. That provtd wtT, \ttc “ That was well 
Ht4wi, f< 4 r whef^n er he came, ho would win the ram from all/’ etc. 
adhikke etc. “ a thick-set, cdiihhy fellow, then* was no 

ho wt>uld%iot heave off hinges.” ?io*r///r/*/At - nostrih.' He 
was a janf;{^re, &\c. “ Ht‘ >vas a jes >r a.ul a men v talker, and 

talk #ras iiu^tly .^n/’ etc. totUn thn'es^-tukv his toll 

oh rice. 

^t*. 13. /o//|^m =:f hrii#t. ?A/xi!!^*n^ing. 

•i\ 15. 4 *f^«/;/e=: confused noise, hurst, fflceJe coal of fire. 

^h€ shepn/^ hrmuf/nffe, etc. -Tho^ shceii-fohls, burning, etc. 
f on/cA ' 2 strife. nitnaoe. cA^VAv/n//^- shrieking. sAfxfr 

^ —tem^u#. (Ut. tlie |w\rtii% of the hair). 

P. 1^* /erre^rdear. //rrA*?ir/A — hearken. TPati* — lay the blame of it on. 

P. 1*. heri hpvf% on hoy\d, etc. ^inake him Ixdievt* that the cow is mad. 
A'aj/#mrd^ churl. rowuc whisper. 

P.19, ™eio. //^W give. in, hoof rafen// ~ fully, unreserveril^ , 

• MnJo iu> }ci//^tf etc. he jokes Mith no i^ei'fmu. 
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Notiun/j^ rfnore* pVovcs tlic pivcocity, as»it 
wen', of Chailcer’s ill'll ills tliairtlic loii^^ 
sucei'i'ils him. j\Viirl 3 ^*two IniiHlicd years Jiml to* 
elapi 4 (' from the tiiiu* when h<‘ made his pi|^rima|i^(^ 

, hefon; fin<^lish MileraUire eould show jirlythiiid 
.worthy t# t'‘ Ix'side the i\i T<i(rs. Hut 
when th(!rfi(‘W Imrst t)f po(‘try came il eatiie,with a 
'rush. In lo7h Kii'dish literature iiad little *)f worth 
hut (JhauciT: withiu tj|rt\* yciirs* it wjVs the nchfst 
of all spoken tonj^ufjl •hools of*lit<'rary art, 

contemporary iif time hut distftiet in hlahmcy, 
wrouj^ht this (.^fjfn^^e. The.se wen*, tirst, tm* LoVup 
of c(yirt jHK'ts and erilies, from •jvhidi ^ssued 
v^penser’s Fot^ru Qiwnr, the swan-iton;; of* rnedi-, 
acvalism; and, ftec(tndly, tlui^j^ooifp oil^actorf^ anfl 
pla^wrij^hts and prof(*ssioi|al writei’s who, under 
tlu! ban of Church amj ^ii>ver)i!iu‘nt, amj the. 
contempt of the cities, hnaf^dit mofliTn’^xietry 
ohscundy to the hirth. * ^ #* ^ 

Ediuynd Spenser wasb»)rn arxait 1551 at London, 
of j^cntle panait^j^e and well connected, Ivlueatod at 
Mmchant d^ylors’ ScIum)!, he weiii witl^ a sejiolar* 
ship to Pembroke Hall, Camhrid}'e,*at tlu! ago of 
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seventeen V And so early {vs*this^he Kas translating 
Petrarch’s sdiin^ts with remafKable' mal^tery. . He 
stayed at ( Jllinbridj^e for seven years (till 157(1), and 
then spent sonic tirneSn Lancashire, before he came 
to London, attacheif to I'[jeicester’s household. ^ 
I)u\yn^ tfws later period, aftm* his departure from 
Cambridge, lil3 was^ki love with a lady who rejected 
hiy lov^i, — the ‘ Rysalind,’ whose‘‘l)eauty anit cruelty 
are celfti)rated by him in many of his shorter poems. • 
In (#ctober, 1570,, was published his tirsli important 
work, €'fie Calender, and ‘the long 

defoi'red advent of a*ne*w and true poet was 
imm<5diji^«ly re,cognis<“d. , * ' , ‘ . 

Two «men had a great inflmmee in moulding 
Spens(u-’s mind. One was (Jabrief Haiiv<‘y, fellow ' 
irf* IVfcnbrolu^ a petfant of much ability. '^Fhe other 
was f;|ir Philip Sidn<>y, *^fh(^ most brilliant of 
Llijcabt^i’s courti(‘,rs, who had, adopted enthusias- 
tically Harvc'y’ji academic* theorie.s. ThA general 
result of these- tht'oric's may b(‘ summed'''up thus : 
’Fhat the* true aim of. literature was to convey, 
moral instructions that alll’litej’ature should imitate 
tl«‘- (JreekaiCd Latiucim Klel^ that the drama should 
observe unity of tinuj*and plilh*, and kbep tragedy 
anrL cofijjtMly di.stl^ict ; and lastly,' that rhyme 'wjis 
anfl^ioble artitice, and that Kng'h^h should adopt 
the ^asstc mfthod of scansiotj liy long and short 
^iyllabk?!S. Thb ^<“fiect of this was* to make Sidney 
and.Spenf^'f Ixjth \viste muclt tune in compo.sing 
yimt'iitable J^je.'oimCyft'r.s* and to ('.strange }K)th from 
.the ]\t>y1ilar drama. Jmdually, however, each of 
the* two escap'd ffom the theories ; aiul Sidney 
*Jxaa leftt yn his se^i 4 \s “of sonnets Astrophcl aitd 
Stellit, the^ record of a ' 'passionate lov'e ptory in 
very beautiful and natural verse, ndiile Stx'iiser is 
among thv three or four.gi’eat masters of English 
ipctre. But Harvey’s iuHuence may be answerable 
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the raq#i ^lat Spenspr’s poetry, and also tlio 
wort ^y* wl»!ch Sftjmey was l)osi»Jkn<Jwn, is to an 
extraordinary flegree arCi/icial,*»pHt of direct touch 
with the life a!hd» langujige*- of ine«. Spenser, in 
his •abhftrrence of th« inodefp, arrangt^s thu world 
to fit with a literary, convention, whiclutnakeg of 
his great book^the fabric of a di iwin. * Maf^pu'radt', 
as'Deah^Cbnrfch has observed, \V{]^s ('ssential to this 
school of poetic* art. “ When tin* subject l^onged 
to peace, tJje ni{ts(juei'adu was o^ie of sheplun’ds ; 
\fhen it Wtih one of , war an<l Jidni'iitiire, it was a 
ina.stpierade of knight-A'ramtry." ^^pe*is«‘r, atteuipt- 
ing firsii subjects Af peace, followed lh(# example 
widely had been already set by Sidney in fys prose 
poem Ai'ctylia Anfl wrofe pastoral eclogues. Into 
this form, sanctioned as clas.sical by Vygil’s iisagv, 
he introduced a ne\f* featuin* by a deliberate 
strangeness of lan^uagc^ — which in certait^ of the 
eclogues *he achieved by alfecting the di;?lect oP 
Juancasliire ^rown familiar to him during 
his resideMC(! in tlu^ •north , d'hen* are fwej\’<> of 
these eclogiu's, om* fo/ each iwonth, and they 
vary jn subject — .Moijie^dng sptiTes oiV the abuse's 
in the Church, soi»®, laim^^ts uttered by (.’olin 
Cloitt (the naiiR? which the p(»**t gi\’es Ifimself) 
for Iiosalind’s vftfkindness. Unequal as tn<* wftrk 
is, there are many pas.sage.s of • jj<‘at5ty for 
exaiaple : ** , 

Suol) a.s winters reijtu^tl^in niv lioai#, 

My life l)lou(l fricsin;' with uiijjjiiHll^ co^l ; 

Snell Ht<n'iuy stuurcM <lo my )>alefnll .sftiayt 

As if my yeart^ wc^t* uast andifcvoxfn oM. •• 

* ah/s! hut WOflf //#// Sjfri/Hj hrtfannf^ 

^ And i/et^ ala^ ! it is alrea(Jk^dotua\ 

•It is notew'oi^thy that we find Spenst-'r here 
experimentirig in a gretit variety, of mptreH, and 
often unhappily. The principh* <>f Chaucer's 
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scan.sion had Vxjen lost by ^Elizabeth ’fipd^vy^ and 
bx)k for. rouj>hn(^*i’.s in him wb»t*^'was tetiily studied 
and srnootlr; and* p?!^ha|¥^* this errdr, pcivhaps tho 
(jxamplc of baH-id veroo, always ^oi'/i posed in routfh’ 
stresses, led Spenser t<j attempt some jingling^ ill- 
balanced «chyth ms. A few lines, may be given in 
instai>ce^ 

. Who will ne.t HiifFor tho storiiVv ti>iio, . v 

o.Wliero will lei live; tvll tho lu.sty prime ? 

Solfe have worn out thrertio ye..,res 

^f)iiie in much joy, many in many tears. i 

It is astonishing that this should have beeti written 

by so gre3,t a masti^r of h]iiglir,]i metn as Spenser 

showed,- him.s(;lf in liis more famous poeni — his 

iieisquta’ade. of wai‘. ' ’ 

< rlust as the Sli(^phf’(irf1f< CtiJpvder reflects in a 

' distorting miVror tlie trutlr'.if Spen.ser's own early 

life and thong) its, so, but with a .stranger distortion, 

floes tf?ie F((fn'u‘ i reflect tho e..perienc(‘ 

of his manliodd. In 15<S0, leaving. Aeice.ster’s , 

servicii, hh went to Ireland as si'creiary, to Lord 

Grey of Wilton,* then appointed laird Deputy. 

Dwring Elia.'ibetli'M reign t’te gradual graspipg of 

Irisli land;? liy Rnghsli afl^, nturi'rs ’ had lieen 

(]ui(^kert^d; and 'the resistanci*, Avhieh is termed 

rell'llion, had liemi fiercer. LonV (Jrey came in 

to c^isl]^ thv< la.st of the Desmond rising, and 

.after* .two ^*ar.s was ri'calli'd.i His methoils 

Vorii bloo^i«r 6ian ,e\ en that* Glivernment could 

saiiCTion, yet Lord (.Tj*ey figures in the /fi/jWc 

.^aco^c.tis ^?ir Arthegnfh^the incarnation of Justice. 

SptmstV reftiained •in Ireland, as Clerk to the 

jPouncil*!^ Munster^mf in l.'iHO. Ix'ing one of the 

‘ Uydertakfh's,’ or Eiiglishmen who undertook to 

replace the ousted Irish, he rceej.ved a grant of 

some 3000 acres .with Kilcolman, a ruined castle of 

th<? Desmondii, south of the Galtee Hills. The 
« 
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wlldefneasie^ aigd forost.'^ wln’ch *Spena(‘r .dosevilH^ 
in lys p<^e»n.s* were^ i%ot. fictitious, ,ror .Kn^lisli >V!ir 
had made widfe dcsolatkyi in and tlie 

Satyrs, a half •lx?stial poopje t)? tjio wilds, who 
fij^nire rc?poatedly in cantos, luive tlu'ir orii;inals 
4n the native Ii^sh. ^ In tliT'se survounilinj^s lie 
worked upon that plan of a fantastic* alle^ny 
whicht l^fore fie left. Enjjjland, ht^fiad coiMintinieated 
to Harvey. l^filei^h, whom lu* met in ^ivhrtid 
after the Armada’s inin,^ <*noonia<:;( d him *to eon- 
tinhe, orwoiirai^'t'd him to retuih^ 1o (’myl ; and 
accordingly in Sfieitsi'r dul r»tui'n. hrin< 4 in<jf 

tty first^thui'e lHook^i which, with their adutaforx 
dedication, weVe otl’ere*! to Kli/.aheth. af;aiii. 

the new^^yet’s proiluctiofi was i^na^tc'd witliVi'iicral 
apjitanse.' Kirt praise was pleat iei' at (\)urt than 
puddint;, anil early ii»*loJ)i an()ther»Volum*‘« w*as 
issm‘^1, when'in, alon^ with two famous thre^iodies, 
Tfi<’ of l^'rhlte aijil Thr 7\’o n s oj tlh% if/fi.ve.% 

(the foriUA'i'of which lanumts the defiths ot Leicester 
and* Sidnyy, and thfc latti'r the decay poetry), 
aiipeari'd Mothrr Htih}i<*nls I'oh- of tho /|/*c (nxl 
fhr Fox, a hitter .fat V]>on /Cli/ahyt h’s (’ourt. 
Here*is a passayi' M|ticti slw^w's how lUtle natural 
warf archaism t*) i^iensc'r’s lai^;uaye. anil how 
maj^nificently fon-stalleil Diyden’s usft o{»,the 
h(‘roic^ couplet. 

F*iill little krv^fwest tluit hn^t n4f 

Wlifft ]i<*ll it^s, ifii suintc l*‘*i^ l»iJ.' . 

To loose irood (layos, that viijjht hithcttrir spnit 
To wast lont; nights in }K*iisi di'-rontojit ; 

To speed tffdav, to he ]>f*t Ifiek tomorrow ; • ^ 

To feed on ho|x% h) pine with*feare and^sornAf ; 

To tiave Uiy Prinees y< t uant hf‘r I^*<t|l‘es 

To have thy asking, y^ \vait>*»m'inie yemc^ft ; 

T<f fret thy sonhr with erosses and with Sirf‘s ; 

To eate thy heatt tlironah etiinfortleKse ilispaireh 
To fawfie. to ciowehe, to \%*aite. to ride, to roniyi* 

To spend, to give, to want, he nn<lj»nne , 
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••By 159i* i\c was back at Kilcoljnap -where Re 
wrote the at»ry his visi.t t'd Couft' in, anq;ther 
allef^oric pa^tora^, CS^Lin CJjoiUh Comt Home Again. 
Tliree more lv)()C:A qf the Fap-i^^ Qaeene were’ 
written, probably before he married in 1594 — -and 
celebrated his marridj^e with^ th^t superb ode, his 
Fpiihalamloi}. Four years later came disaster. 
'Phe Irish earls of ''i'yione and .Tyrconnell, set the 
wliole <^)untry in A flanu; that spread frtmi the nortli« 
to Muimter, and in October, J 598;' Speftser liad to 
lly for jiis life fiTun the country who.^ dand and 
streams lui lovtd, a'nd whosi people he hated. He 
dilid* in January, 1599, at LoniWn, 'in fjreat, poverty 
, — a victHn to the venj^eance of a I'ace wliose exter- 
minatioiV as a race, is advocated in Ins pr<)se treatise, 
A* Vif’it) of the StoU' of In'lahd. 

, *HiJ ^reiit 'work, the Far nit' Qiirrvr, was planned 
before iie went to Ireland, and was executed there 
during; |he years 1580-95. ,Lon^ as it is-^nnakinj^ 
six books, each ftontainin^ twelve canto^.ijind each 
canto sonj^i forty stanzas of tiine lines— we have 
only tlili half of in’s project.-- As there were twelve 
cantos in ea^h book, so, thpjje *_were to be twelve 
books in thi< poem ; by^i.1 by odd arrangement, 
only in i^he twelfth wi-re readers h) receive an ex- 
plai\^tioi# of w}iat*tbe Faeiy CouK>.mi^ht lx‘, and 
whtili «ause se 4t out thi-se kni-rhts on their Quest. 
£aeh •book planneil to dedl ipainly with ,jthe^ 

itdvenlOlres o^ oiie kni-;ht wh« t vpiHed 'a single 
virtue ; tlu/.i tlnf lied ih'osse Knight is Holing, 
Sir Ciuyi^n is dVinp^ra^ftic, the Amazon Britomart 
is Chastity. vAnd eaijl* kinght was to meet opposi- 
tion Troin foes speciallv a^ihigonistic : thus Holiness 
{^mbats firmr and •ilesptd*'. 'remperance defeats 
Fury and License. Moreover, each was to lie 
rescued at a critical moment by tfie central hero 
of the'poerti, Ih'ince Arthur, not yet a king, in 
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whom, sffyil %)enser (e3^>onnding his ]>«rpose Uy 
an rf>perw Metier to <Raleigh, pretixed* to the first 
publication) “I labour tA^pourt'raict . the inmj^e 
Of a brave kni^hli perfected^ in tluvtwelve private 
Morall Vertices.” 

Here then we i;pacU the first historic or, ^i*j;endnry 
character figui^n^ among those iMiibleinatic shuVlows. 
Atthur Jvas tl\e central figure iO one of the great 
•cycles of mediaeval romance, wOieh, inveut«.*d* in 
Wales, wafi^takeh byothe, Nornuyis to Kranee,and 
^as borrfiv^Kl back, from France* a^d Knglvshed by 
Sir • Thomas Malory. ” IVhilory’s d' A rtjmr, 

Ijjiislieddn whs i^iniong th(‘ first lx)<^}<s j)rinted 

by Cjxxton, and is the only composition ii),the gap 
b(“twepn jGhauchr *and Spenser which is commonjy 
read to-day., *The lOhandling oT tlu* tlieme, lj’>stOy 
Spenser, then by Tt'nfiyson, lias no •doubt cfintri- 
buto<l to this survival, but Malory’s prose' is well 
worthy bf prolongiO life. • 

I^t shoivld b(‘ noted that in Malory, as in the old 
Ieg(*nds, Lancelot ise the tjaie hero; but .Spen.ser, 
lik<* Tennyson, cboo.s(‘s ICing Artb.nr for gloj’ificat ion 
as tlje ideal knighC ^peaseij’s "i-ealnf^of Fa<“ry,is, 
however, wholly of^J^is owiV xlevising. '*Tbe Arthur 
of his poem, purfming a mysterious (tloriana, (j^neiui 
of this half-nmftal lan<l, is not ^»ninever<*^s sT)fv>se. 
It di^ not suit Spens»‘r’s jiurjiose^Jo frdbnv the 
Jegewid, for Indiind his allegory of**(jualiti 4 *s is a* 
scicond aflegori.satiiA'i of persons. iMlouiana and tlh* 
Fiwry Ccmrt stand for FHzabeth and her eljade : 
Prince Arthur biins<*lf is soiaertnie,‘?lj«>h'(*sicr, sonu'- 
times Sidney. Biit the allego?is{ition is not*siyiph‘. 
Elfzalx'th is (lloriana, lait .she is also PflpluM.dx.*, 
the hhptress nymph, wb<> rag<*?i again.sta tlie love o^" 
Timias for Florimel, as Klizals-th raged at tin; 
second matriage of Tiniia>?’ count<‘rpart, ll^ileigh. 
Duessa the enchantress, fair and hyvzl, is Mary of 
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8fcotlan<l ;• but Mary can ^Iso be ti’ao'Al ..iii’ the cruel 
queen Radi^udf who by woirtanish' trcflcheryf«ub- 
ducs Sir iVi’thegair‘or L/")l-d Grey, till the captive 
knight is relojit-ied ^)y ^Britomart, w'lio at this stage 
certaii^ly stands for Elizabeth.* . * ^ o- 

The is the.n*for<^ one which can only be 

fulfy* 4 nylei-st*xjd Wethe help of a commentary, and 
thei’e are no douot many allv*sions\ clea” to the 
peVsoiijgi.'S of wliom and for whoiii Spenser wrote,’ ’ 
whi|;h JKiw canuoj;, bt; grasped. Moreothir, no epm- 
UKiiitary can give a,colier(‘ut ae,/s)unt of ‘Jhe allegor;^ 
or pf tlie sWry, for each ' lacks colmrence. The 
alh'goric ^ilan, carefully carrietl'h)ut in 'tho'first two 
books, i|i le.ss and le.ss obs(‘rverl as tht* poem proceeds, 
a 4 )<l the story di’ifts like a ship rudderless;. Possibly 
!^eipij*r felj. that *a too forni'al a<lherence to his 
seheAm w'oulTt ’**S])oil tin* cWirm ajul s<'eming good 
faith of his *narrati\’(‘. Even with all the license 
*t.hat lufbikes to waiah'r asr he ])U'ases, thb’ book is 
weari.sonu’ to refid thi'ough. But owing the Jack 
of stnu'trtral eomphdeijess then; is no occasion to 
n'ad thj'ough nuve than oiu’ pleases, and to enjoy 
Sp enser it ifi whdlly uiine(^'j,ss.‘iry to trouble al)out 
(Other his aMi'goi ic oi' Afistorief.^ •b'rences*’ Keats, in 
whom ♦hxMisei' tifst kindled tlu* ]^oetic desire', cer- 
tai\j1\' knew nothuigetf Eord (Jrey or his dc'stroying 
arm^? 'I’l^kis of tlu' fabh'. ^ Hi* doubtlesv reael 
Spenwep', as t1b)se r(‘ad him who dove the F&t'ric 
tjhoeae, for «th('!^ recital of a NvoiVelerful *^series of"' 
iln'aius, sel out witlt sustaiiu'd splendour end 
Neauty diy * a * drelVnvcr « whose visions arc all 
'leei^ %^ith .ni extraordinary IMdmjss of detail and 
^ixuriailCe of colouij^. VSpenser’s wotk recalls the 
peculiar nirgnificentle of-vlothie buildings, by the 
intricate weal til of ornana'iit afl'ordvd in the lM*auty 
of phrase, ^he melody ’of tlu* verse' and the peiwer 
of suggestions One may instance many brief 
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c3(an»ples,oas ilie Eed Oross Kniijht’.s viitrv into 
Li ror s JJan . 

C '5 

But full of tii^' and greody haidiwu uf. 

The youthfull xlvni^Ldit eoufil U(4. ft'h'^tuH^hl In* staide ; 

But fi^)rth unto tht5 daikstuu hole he went 
And looked. in ; /lis (U'-nour inadt* 

A litle glooming light ^^^nuo h likv it sthmlv. 

Or tlmtwo excuisiti' linos on Brlpliool.o : 

Her Irh tli was^of ti\e \voinl»e of nioiinini^^ dtwv 
And her conception of the joyous )>i inu* 

Bui; yponsoiv noods to pidcrtd in lonoa*r r\t roots, 
ifi^re are^ ttiroo sfjirzas from In*.'- <iosorijjcion of 
Mammon : , ‘ 

At hast he aine unt a olooniv shath% 

< 'o^’cred with I)oui;hcs anti shi uhs fi“i>ni lieavtur* lii^lit, 
Wlyr.easJ^e sitViii^ fouiut in seci(‘t sl^a(h^ 

An uncouth, sal\atc(, ami un< i\ ih^ w iL^ht* 

Of i^r iesly new' ami foul|^^ill favour’ll sii|||r*; * 

II is fact' witli smoke was tarn! ami cies weir i)loa'Hl, 

. Il'is head ami heaid with sout weie ill ])e(liirlit, 

His c(ne-li|:*(‘ke hands di 1 -emni* (n liave hen seated 
In smytlVes lire-spittin^ form*, ftaviis like ilawev 

appe^ird. 

His yron cole, all o\'erLi‘<>^vne wiili rust, 

Was umh'rneath envi*loi)Ml witli m\*^l ^ 

Whose ^listrin;^ elo.>se, Jkirkenet! wuth lilthv dust, 

Well yet ap]H*ared tfSia\e I m V ie ijf (►Id ^ 

A w'ol'ke of l ii h'enhiy le * and curious mould, 

M'oven w ith ;\illick(*s and w yid ym;c^ei y ; 

Ami in lus lap a masse of coyne le* told, 

An.4 turned iipside dow ne, t<i feede his (‘\ e 
, Ami covetous desire witli his hu^(* l lioft.^uiy. 

And round alxmt’him lay on v'lu v si(h**v 
Oreat'heaj>es of K**hl that nev<u* cotild he H|x*nt 
Of which some wei e rude owie.* tiot pai ihdi* 

Of Muleihers devouring ehunent.: 

Some others were m*w’ dri\en, and disUmt ' 

Into gnait Ingowen * and to w(*(tges square ; ' 

Some in round plates wit^\ouU.m ijionimentw 
* But most wei'6 stuinpt, and in their metal han* 

The anti<)ve shai>c*sof kin^s and kesitrs Ktrannm* *'nirl mre. 

^ Canriag. '^Ore. ' Hanuneri'd out. ‘•Ingotii 
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*• Here a^in i.s H*pa.ssagitj from the Cross 

Knifrht’s adventure, fvilly #yi)ical|f>f Sf)«rtf^r’s stately 
narrative a^id scntviiient, ;#,n*d not lass oi his dtiar- 
acteristic delimit fii* trees* He is tlwi forester’s poet.. 

Knfo^t to seeke hoiiio c^^vert nigb at hand, 

A shadie ^jove not fai r jfwa}' they spide, 

I'hal pronuft ayde tlie tempest to Adtlultand : 

VVhose^loJtie ti^es, y(fl^id with soimners pi’ide, 

Did spied so ])road, tliat heavens Hglifrdid.liide, 

No\ peij^uible with power of any stair : • 

And all wltliin wnv, pathes and alleies wide, • 

Witff footing worne, ^ind leadfti^ iftward farr. * , 

Faire ha^oour tl|iit/th(icn seems ; so i* tliey enu’ed ar. 

And foorth tlfey passe, with pleasure ^H ward led, 

Joying to l^eare the hirdes sweetejiifi’^nony^ •* 

Which, t|M‘rein shromhal from the tcnnpest di ed, 

Setmid in their song to s(*orn tl^ eruelksky. * 

^ Nfueh can they praise l^he trees so straight a,nd fi^,* 

'Uhi3 sKjrling lUj^e ; the ( \‘dar proud and tall ; r 

* The vim*-|jr(>pp Klnu* ; the Doplfff* never dry ; 

Tlio huuder <)al<e, soh^ king of forrests all ; 

* 4l'he As|ffie good for staves ; th^ Cyplei^se funeral’ ; 

'I'he Ijaurell, meed of mightie Ooiupierours * 

And Poets 4 iag(? ; the Fine that wejjpeth still ; 

The willow, woriu; of forloihe Paramours ; 

The KugH, obedient to the benders >j ill ; 

'rife Hireli fordiliafte.s*; t<'u‘ ^'^alhC'* fo*- the mill ; 

The Mirrhe s Itee t e- bleed if »5 bi thet*'tter wountl ; 

The waiiike Beech ; ttlu^ Ash for mltfuiui; ill ; 

Tlie^ 4‘ruittil Olive; and the Platane rouKcl ; 

Tluf carver iloliue ; tlie Maple seeldom inwaid sound. 

t Le<^ with delikTjU, th<‘v thus beguilv the way, 

•Vntilfrtie blustrim** storme is overblownh ; » 

Wliey weeniyij'to ft^tuiiie wheiu'e they (fid stray, 

Thi^y cannot tinde that ])atl\, which first was showne, 

Rut wan(U>r bfo artd fr<) iivavi^ies unknowne, 
*Furth(^rfronvmd then^ when they jieerest weene, 

Thaf mail's them doubt theij* wits be not their owne ; 
i?o inanv pc-jtluvs, so maiw turnings scene, 

ThaJ, which erf them to take iir Hi verse doubt they Ij^en. 

At last rev'olving forward still to fare, 

Till th^t sonje end th(*y tinde, or in or out, 

Tha<t |)ath they t^ke that beaten seeiiid most bare. 



like taleadjblie labyrinth about 
Which whei^<{> rt’act \lhey hu^ited had throughout, 

At lftigth*it brought th5m to a hoIlo\ye t^ve 
Amid the thickest woods. TTi® diaiftp^ni stout 
‘Kftsoones disniounTed^froin liis cowrser brafe, 

Aiukto tl»e Dwarfc a wlijje his ne^dlesse spere he gave. 

‘ Be w’eU aware,’ (moth^then that f^idie milde, ^ t 
‘ lAiiist suddaine niischiefe ye to rash provoke : 

Thp dangt^i* hid, iPlie place unknowne '^^lul wiI^^^ 

Breedes (<l!*eadfull* 4 iout)ts. Oft fire is w^tliout smoke^ 

‘And perill without show : tlierefore your stroke, 

8ir bought, \^th-ho1d, till further tr\all made.’ 

‘<tVh I^*idie,<^(»iyd lie) ‘shame were to r<^voke 
'Die forward footing fof* an.Jiidden sluldet 

V^ertue gives her ^elfe light through difrkm'sst* for to 
wade.’ • 

Yea but’ (({uotl^ sh<‘) ‘ thn perill of this jilaec* 

[ better wot^theu you ; thougn nowe to lat<‘ 

To wish you Imc^ke r(‘tul‘m‘ with fouh* disgi act^ 

Yet wisedome warnes, whil«J^t ff>ot is in the gate, 

To st;iy the steppe, ere forc(*d to reti’at(‘. 

'I'his IS tlm wandring ’"ood, this AVrocrx dmi, 

A nionsKu’ vjj^le; wliom (tod ;lnd man dnes^hat(‘ : 

/rhe(;efore P read beware.’ ‘ Fly, fly I’ (<piotli tlM*n 
The feaiefujl Dwarfe) ‘huis is no plaee f</r livingunen. 

Lastly, may be gi'^en «ne stanzji (\^\<^ I , C. l., 41 ), 
wliich resembles a]i(i^j^‘niaj);^ s.irpasses^ho sphaidld 
opeuin^ of*^ Tem\ysoi^ Xo///.*? Enfrrs : 

And more to'^ulle him in his slumbcu’ soft, ' 

.A tiaekling streame from higJi rock tumbling dovyie^ 
And ever-drizling J^iine upon tlie loft, ^ 

Mixt with a murmuring winde, mrn Jj like the s^wne 
Of swarming Bees,*^lid east him in a ^4w<»^’Jne,. 

o otlier noyse, nor }>eoples tioublons c iyes. 

As still are wont t'annoy th^ wailed t^)wi;e, ^ 

Alight tliere be heard ; 1>iR ca'relesse Quiet lyeiS . 

Wrapt in eternall sflerice fane from enirnyes. 

Tlio stanza of the i'ot riv >Qrt*’pne, wn« 

Spensers invention, and has <‘ver since lK)rne'*liiH 
name, lends, itself admirably to stately moralising, 
the final Alexandrine coming in with A wAvelilcc r‘>ll 

* Fc^remofit 
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the end* But Spenser u§ed it wi% extraordinaly 
skill for narfativhe as welf, as le/ftness 'the ^ross 
Knight’s great %)iiibat \|dth the drSigon. It is no 
doubt not a natural *medium fpr ‘narrative, but it 
accords well with the deliberately artificial char- 
acter bc^ of the tale and ,the^ lan^age. What^ 
Sperf^ei^ wr<ite ■\^ag a dialect nev^r spoken : it 
contains indeed fuany disused vfdrds, tjut • also 
many Spew-coined ones, and, what is ^ worse, gram» » 
matical forms th^t hav€v no^ true" precedent, o Ben 
Jonsonrsaid r^ig/ily that §penser, 4n' afFectiri^ 
the.ancients, «^rit no langu&ge. Alike in style and 
subject ,liHs work is deeply ^i?i^ed with unreality; 
with tkat passion for make-believe which infected 
the whole' of Elizabeth’s courl and ^'cached its 
in ^he cult of Elizabeth’s own person. 
HowWer one may admin? the exotic beauty of 
^Spensk^;’s studiijd mediaevalisnj^ ^it is difficult not 
*to feef\some inipatience with it! Even’ when he* 
writes iA all sincerity, as in the EpitKalxt/raion, oi; 
the scafeely less b^autifiiA Proihalj.'mio'ti, <yr ^ 
SpouHivL Verse, written ^’or ^he marriage of the 
daughters cS tlu‘.*Ejirl rtf li^oroester, he writes with 
a certain deliberate nVchaif®, as if afraid to lx? 
hin^selt^or of his ‘own time. Onci turns with relief 
frdn^ him to the i'rt'sh accent of nis contemporary 
who, wrtite the tii’st great pqptry in the English 
,^hat*we speak ^to-day. 


. It js needless to aesoriVie again the slow evolution 
of <th5*EngK8h draiVia from tho.se performances by 
^hich fl^ Catholic ^Ch'Urch sought to impress the 
events ot 6?cripture *“histoVy and the mora{:* lessons 
of religion upon an audience which had few books 
and Jittle sVill in reading. Roughiy speaking, 
tragedy " began to form its^ out of serious pieces 
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deta«h%d^m detail from, the mtmcle plays,” such ^ 
toe story ©f^VKiing Darius or the Conversion of 
St.aPaul»;*wni|,e coiAedy had its “^oreTunner in the 
/morality’ in prhich aft'??gori(^l' personals, such 
as Youth, Sin, Good works,’ and, al>ove ^1, Death 
, or the bevil. figured* on the .stage. One of these 
old moralities, Bverynum, when play»*d i>icently, 
showed ^by hold on moil^i-n aiidier.ceS how 
.strong a dramij,tic'’ power lay under the rude fopni. 
‘‘‘But the age. of , Elizabeth was an age of Ot^ecula- 
tiopf rathen than of > growth, of intere.st in ’ this 
world and'’ this life^ far more •'tl\ir\ in tfio next : 
and’ men and women*^ soon banished abstraetions 
£vom tite stage. Bid. the theatre reiSined the. 
•simple character , of tlje religious peifcrnmnces. 
Sidney in his Defem-r of ^Poenie *denounc.M, 
from Harvey’s acadenyc standpoint,.*tho popufjir 
dramas which ol^served' neither unity of place nor 
time?, noi; unity of, tone, but weie ready bring 
Asia on opc side of tltb stage and Africa on the 
• other, and' to let cQmedy jf).stlc tragedy. The.se 
, plays, faiihful to thtiir origin, troubled little alxiut 
verisimilitude or e.Ias.sic example; their object 
was to tell a storyjJpi^ijJnig’ it’ horrid by moans 
of dialoguh, ge.sture*and aetion. And presently, 
in defiance of t^e academicians, iinui of scholarly 
training threw-'their talent into this form. Shidce- 
speare’s forerunners, Peeh*, Greene ^J^odge, Xash, 
and? aboye all, Marlowe, were university men; wh^f 
seeking to live by tlieir wits, Tell £0 pt'^iducing th'e 
form of literature for whioli there ■was a deniand, 
not among the coteries, bttt among the peop\^ 
Christopher Marlowe was boVn in Febma^, 1564, 
two months before Shake.spcapc. He wmi educated 
at CahJbridge, and in or abouf 1588 tife first part 
of Tamhurlairje was acted, George Alleyn, the 
famous actor of that day, playing the tyrantr The 
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ijagedy oi^Ur. Jf me^tua written not la€er th§n 

1590, the year when Spenser pnblisfigd €he Faerie 
Queene. • The qf Malta; afid the chronicle ^lay 
Edward l¥., as ^fcll a8*’*much iijierior dramatiQ 
work done inf' collaboration wcth Nash, ^and the 
exquisite though unfihished fearrative poem Hero^ 
and c Leander, were all completed before June, 
1593, ‘when ‘Marlo)/»e came by a miserable, end — 
stubbed in a tavern brawl by h serving-nian. 

Thu# , it appears that in the yery years whefl * 
Speaser was composing ^the" fantastic ^ dialect • and 
unreal ‘Sentiiqpijt of the Faeme Queene^, Marlowe 
wa» writing fflich vorrie a*s we find, in Tamburlaine s 
passional outcry over the© beauty ,sOi h» chosen 
queen, whose magic he pan neither express nor 
cemprehorid : ^ ^ •> . 

g CUll the»pens that ever pqeta held 
tyl fed trje feeling of theif uuisters’ thoughts, 

Aiul every sweetness that inspired theii’ hearts, 

Tliec!^ minds and muses on ^.dmit^cF themes ; 

If all the heavenly quintessence they still 
From ^heir immortal flowers of poesy, 

Wherein, as in*a mirroft% we perceive 
Theiiighest reaelies of a human wit ; 

If these Ijful marie one poef'^’s jieriod, 

And all combined ih Jijautyf\ orthiness, 

Yet^should there hover in the'ir resjiless heads 
(One |hought, otm grace, one wonder at the least, 

^ Which into words no virtue can digest). 

^ He woe *wrihij!)g the exclamation of Faustiisowhen, 
•by the magic pl^wer for which he ‘has bartered his 
feoulp Holo\}*i8 raised up before him in her living 
^Hlblanco : , 

Wjs'^'this the face that lafinched a thousand ships 
*And burift the topfess towers of Ilium ? 

Swefct, Helen, make me Immortal with & kiss — 

Her lips^uck fortlt ftiy soul ; see where it flies J,— 

Oh ! thou art fairer than the evening air . 
dhd in'the beauty of a thousand stars ; 
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*Spensjer« 

Bri^ter art thou than ftaming tfilpitor 
When he ii|^fbared to hapless Seniele ; 

^ore Jofely than tll^ monarch of th^^akjf 
For wanton Arethusa’s a*vired 
And none but 4hou shalt be my phram^ur. 

^He was writing the fines which tell of 

wj^men or iinwedded yuyds ^ 

• Sh^owiug more Ijeauty in their ffiry brows 
Than^have tlni white breasts of the^^uoon of Love. 

• • . * * 

At .d time when Spenser* was speiulinjj his pi*o- 

fuse talenl describii^ the inati%'ijy hont)r8 and 
delights of an eychanted ‘kingdom, Marlowe was 
wjriting Mie &iiswer* 6£» Mephistopheles tci^rtiustus' 
question : 

• 

Famt. And «what ai^ you that with laicifer 
Meph. Unhappy spirits 4)iat fell with Lu^er. 

Conspired against our God with Lucifer 
And are^or ever daiyned with Lucifer. 

Whgre art^ you damned ? 

Mepk. trf hell. 

FanM. How comes itjthen that thou art out ^f liell ? 
Meph, Why, this is hell, yor hin I ouf of it. 

Thinfc’st thou that I \Jio saw the fji<‘<’fof (h»^l 
AiuLtiisted the etiu naj jo)® oMfei^vefi, 

Am not toumented wit^^ten thdt^ind hells, 

In being deprived^^f everlasting bliss ^ 

€ 

In the langu^gi^, in the thought of these jjas^j^, 
we find a poetry that shows the ^^lius of» the , 
Bngfish race in ajl i^s adult p«?rfectj^>n. • * ♦* 

It cannot be said that J^lic plays,* wicwed as 
complete works of art, approach ,thi 4 $ standdrd, 
Tamburlaine contains nft>re ^Jinbost thi^i^* any • 
piece of English literature.. But nothing qpuld*bc 
more wonderful than tjie fiiq and for<|e whicl^ 
su^tainVthis drama of rhetoric withoift humour, 
without action, ti,nd without love interest. It is 
the presentment of a world-conqueror’s lust for 
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|W)wer, and*in sceite* after scene kin^ opposes kii»g 
in debate, with rival boi#stin§|p%an(f tJli^eatenings ; 
in scene a^ter ficepe tht; conquered an(f ca^ive 
monarch heap^cut'f^cs on tiis conqueror, who replies 
with taunts. * Marlowe has Jt'efl his imaginajiion 
with tlie^ thoughts of what world-conquest might. 
metlUii aiul the names of * sti^inge towns and 
countricA cla^i add* rattle in big velSse, alpng with 
“ rmmljerH more than infinite of moii.” 

. . 

fVnd I li.'ivo niJir«he(l aloil^ thte river Nile* 

'I'o Machda ^vlyrt^the mighty (Jliiietian pfteSt, 

^Jjillod .lohtk the Great, sRs i% a milk-white robe-, 
Whost^triple mitre I did take l 4 >%fo 1 ‘ce, • 

A till fimde him swear ohedieiitte to my ftrown, 

Kroifi thence unte Giizate.s ^lid I nyirdi. 

Where Ama/.onians met me in the limil, > 

W<jth whym, being women, 1 vifticlisafed a league. 

And withlny jiower ilid mCrch to Zanziliar, 
rh% pai’t of Afrio, \v 1 i(*re I viewed 

rin^Othiopiiia sini, rivers and 
l>iit iieitlier nyin nor (‘hild tn all the land : 
rherefoi’o I to(»k my course to Manicf>, 

Wherd^unresisted, 1 removed i&y cam]), 

And by the coast of Byatfcer, at last 
1 came toXJubai^ wheri^tlie ne^ 4 *oes dwell. 

And conmici in^ thut, jnadl^h^te to Nubia. 

'There having sacked^orno, tffc kingly seat, 

I t<#)k the king, •and led him boundbn chains 
r 'iTn t(P I )amasco, t^here I stayed beb^e. 

Bnt •in lnS«;.second play Mavlowe rose fr^m de- 
"^ictiufj Tainburtiine, “the Scourgropf God^und terror 
ot ttie \v(#Ia,’* • to a*' yet greater range of power ; 
4o*tho jitxady <df or^e ^tiempted with a magic that 
•sliouhlegivij him lytvste^y of all knowledge with 
nower over spirits omnipotent. Yet, more than 
The advahejp in sublimity, pne notes the advance in 
drdfmatic art. He does not seek to make^ feel 
the power of Faustus so much the continuous 
struggle between remorse and temptation, ending 
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with the Ir^itmndoj^s ttnal scene wiierc the nuigici&i 
waite hie dooiu. 

Ah Faiistus, 

Now hast thou but^one bare hour to livi 

And then thou must Be damned j[)erpetiuilly ! < 

Stiind still, you evgr-ny>ving spheres of lleavejir 
That time may cease, and midnight never come ; 
Faii'^Naturo’sAye, rise, rise again Twid malfe 
I^erpeltial day ;*^or Tet this hour be bwt 
A year, a month, a week, a natural day, 

Tkat FauslJJis may repent ayd save his soul ! 

• 0 lente^ (nirrite nociU equi 1 ** ^ 

The stales move still, runs, tlieVht ‘k#will strike. 

The Devil will cnru^ and Faust us must bf* damned. • 

••D, IMl l^ap u{vto my ! Who pulls me dmiPy 'I 

See^see, where Christ’s blood streams in the firn^inumt. 

One dron jvould^i^ate my t^ul — half a tlrop ah, my Christ ! . 
Ah, rena notrfuy hea»t for naming^>f my Chi ist I 
Yet will T tull on him : (^spare me, bm iAa*! 

Where is it now ? ’tis gone ; aiul s(‘(‘ wheiy (iod 
>Stfetchcth out his ajiu and Ixuids his ireful brows ! 
Mfuintiun aud liilfs, eonu^^eome and fall on me, 

And hid# tne fr<iin the heavy wnath of fhxl ’ 

• 

Tt will bo noted alsA bow tbe verse* vnrii‘s* In x^* from 
tlie clriiinmin^ deeysyllabon ’ o^#7o/yd>ar/(4^a/^ In 
the Jvxv of Mai fit (JKhyfc)e]v s torTunninVr) then* j^’e 
yet. finer ^iussaj^c\s ; Clncl in jra rd T/. ’ Marlowe 
acdiieved a severer ])athos and fjtner mov<‘?in*yt of 
tile verse tluiTi lia<l at tliat <lati* hecni e?)mya!isiMl 
hy hm youn^(*r ri\uil and iiiiitator^^^ And. tijoufgb 
Tarfiburly^im* in* his car draj^^^ed by^\%i|)ti vu kinjgji/ 
with his admoiiTtioiis, 

Hoi la, .ye pampered J!^lej#of A^nia • ^ 

What, can ye un^w hnt^twen^y miI(‘K a^day j 

tuifjht b(^ paffwli<‘<l l>y AiTcinit Pistol, ycl* Sliukj^- 
all men kt)e\t' \vlnil*Sliak«‘sp|‘jfri‘ aii<H h<* 
Elizabethan drauia to Marlowe, 

It is very probiible that Shakespeaiv collal^jrated 
with Marlowe in rehandlino that sequence of .his- 
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tiorical plays which we k^jow aa|the**^e'h parts of 
Henry .VI. * It ,%8 certain th^t the^ yoflng a«tor- 
playwright^loarni /nuch«froin “ Marlowe’s mighty 
tine.” His ple^ of Riehard 1 11 ^ as Mr. Lee points 
out, fallows the ino^Jel of Thrtiburlaine, *witlf its^ 
viojpnt ^benes of rival threatenings and cursings ; 
his Righarck //.. recalls immediately Marlowe’s 
presentment of fyiother feeljle lcin^,*vainl 3 fe appe'al- 
mg t<r«the majesty of a crown among his over^» 
beaming barons ar^d their rf’ough relainefs. And the 
most ci#ious ^ j^ll.the contemporary i^fSrences fb 
Shakespeare •comes from that g^oup of penniless 
Univers|fcy-bred playwright^«'^ho!T^ ^hakespeaare 
succeedtfsd and eclipsed. Robert Greene, a , aisre- 
paitable Bohemian and ba<f plaj^wrfght, but a writer 
<>f«o»qfuisite,and pathetic lyric verse, Arote a kind of 
deathbed cmifession calUnTOreena’s Groatsworth of 
Wit bought with a Million of Hfipentance. In this 
'he addresses a public appen»l to three of h'ls fellow- • 
playwrights, and implores them to desist from the, 
makiivg o^ plays^ The ,hrst ad’dressed is unquestion-^, 
ably Marlowe. ■ " 

#“Wondonlnot (for witlaidhue I will first begin) 
thou famoifti gracer oi' tragetl? ins, that Greene who 
hat|^ ^id with ^hee, like the fool in his heart, 
Tljere is no God, should now give glory unto his 
greafn<iss.” little further „comes the waniing 
,g,gainsir the Treachery of actors, (“ those antics 
garmshed our 0010111*8,”) “ Yes,'*’ trust them not ; 
foi;«thero is^ an upstai;jt crow, beautified with>our 
.teathgrff, that ^witli liisv tiger's heart xorapt in a 
playei^S hide, supp^ises he is '■'as well able to bom- 
bast oifb^a blank versfe as the best of you ; and 
beipg analKsolute *f(ni.ann'<is factotum is in ,!iis own 
conceit the only Shakeacene in a country.” 

Thare i^ no reason to believe that Marlowe was 
j^ious of th^ growing talent ; and though Shake- 
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speare pvft into Ancient ^stol’s mouth a'parody of 
lamburlalhe^s rantiAg address to "yie Captive kings 
who drew his ^ariot on Wie st^a, he nfhde amends 
"by quoting twice explicitly from Marlowe's poems. 

• • • • ^ 

Dead Shepherd ! now I lind*thy saw of nii|(ht, 

Who ever lov^d tliat loved not at fii’st^sight ? 

cries Pkehe, and tTie line quoted, comes froip Hgro 

• Hnti Leander ; Jhe phrase ‘ shepherd ’ kipping a 

ferpiniscenw of the pastoral affectation, \\4iich 
^und only* its most, famous iuist|ii\pe in ’Hpensi*r. 
And Sir Hugh Jllvana in* the Wivett sings 

snatches* fro^i^ Marldwe’s lyric, Ctmie lirf^^wHh vie 
and. be my love, which jireserved its popiAirity so 
long, that Izaak* \Calton, fifty years later, makes Ifis * 
anglers hear, a girl haymaking and lie|;rfnoth#i* rfh|g 
it in a field, with Sir Walter Raleigh’s j'cply,* If all * 
the world and love,were young.” • 

• Yet altl^omgh ^MarloA'c left gr«iat exai^ples to* 
•ShaJcespeRre and tli^t rest in the splendour and 
variety of his verse (V'hicli ^rom the first dispensed 
completely with tlig ornament ^ff rhyme, ‘a stage 
not reached by Shakespeate till liis ihaturity), 4n 
the .great fendering C?>f great pa.ssions* and above 
all in the lesson, .so alien to ijV*diaeval^ cou^'en- 
tions, that besfiaes love th(*re are many pa^smns 
fit fo* poetic treatoient ; still, it not said, 
thatf Sha^jespearC learnt from Mar^oVe his grfatef^ 
excellences. MiftloVe's plots, anj podi^ in iijverf- 
tioiK given a great situatiqii, like ^hat of FauStujf 

> awaiting death, he can •ri.‘fb to its hei^^jt, but 
he has no skill in ^ontrivdng’such effects^ and in 
all his dramdh there is a *teq|dency to repeat on* 
situati^ frequently, act* after 'act ; T^mburlaiue’s 
mockery of Bajazet, Bajazet’s curses upon Tam bur- 
laine, Award’s pleading with his barons. Queen 
Isabel’s pleadings with Edward recur disagreeably. 
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BIis range o{ character is limited^ndJleis Incapable 
of rendering ‘^feqftnine charm.® Again, !ia lacked 
humour; hS conwc/ scenfeS are merely clowning, 
and they are net knit into the fabnc of the play. * 
'I’hey c«»uld indeed all, ‘or almdst all, be omitted* as 
was ^one"^ by the editor of Tomburlaine, And in * 
the ElicaJbethan draij>a comic scenes were a necessity, 
since tlyiy aimed n^ainly at a popular audieidce, and 
hacf nod^»^thoRe spectacular resources nor variations* • 
of dance and song^ by which the intellectual strain' 
of tragedy was ipitigated to a jGrreek aifdifence. If 
was cleft for »Shakespeard to produce a poetry, at 
once popjp!ar and inagnificcuit, in strict* conformity 
with theiconditions and recpiirements of that stage. 
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Sharespeake, 

William Shakespeare was born at Stratford, i?i 
April, 1564. .fle was the son of a shoplfieeperjiwhi^ 
as is common in country towns, droye a miscel- 
laneous tmde andpvncd farms. The (Irama^fist, his 
•third child .and eldest Son, was ejucatetrit the 
Stratford ^wimuiar scjiool, where he learnt at least 
•rudiments^of the daisies. <But hiwards iiin thir- 
teenth year, the grov^inj/ misfortunes of his» father, 
whose^ prosperity had wi^e(f,rapi(fly, cafised him to 
he taken ftom schow and jAobably (‘ihpfoyed in 
the business— ac(J)rdin^ to an oU tnulition, a 
butcher. At the age of eighteen and a nalf,*«to 
mend matters, he manned Anne Hatha, ^’tty,dau^iter ^ 
of a* small yeonAan at Shottery, neighlwdring*, 
hamlett who was* eight years *(Jder tlT^n hiitipdf 
Thefnarriage, contracted in J)eceml^r, J582, waj^ir^ 
all ways inauspicious. A*drfhgliter, Susanba, was. 
born to the pair in May, 1588, and twins J Judith 
and H^net, m January ^or Fejbruary, 15^^. Thu/* 
Shakes^are, before he was one-and-twttaty, found 
himself the father of three children, with a peasant 
wife whose attractions had passed their* merklian, 
and with no property or fix^ meanstof livelihoy^j 
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Further, the keen taste ^r spoOt wWSph *s evinced 
by a hundred paSs^ges in his -Writings, hS,d got4iim 
into troubte. ^ Aaf a jitJacher hg had suffered, 
especially from Sir Thomas Lwcy of Charlecote, 
“who,* according to a T 7th century tradition, “liad» 
him pft whipt and sometiimjs imprisoned, and at 
last rftade hifn fly,4iis native county to ,hia great 
adjk^ancement.” Sir Thomas by 'this rigour contri- 
buted *150 two immortalities, for h^ himself survived* 
imffcrishably as Mr. Justfco Shallow. ' ^ ' 

. Thus^riverk qcit*to seek l^is^fortune, Shakespeare 
catne to iKAdon, where his^ fellow -townsman, 
RichardcField, was at work ifn*^a prir/dng dffice, and 
before ^ong became Shakespeare’s first publisher. 
But it was not chie,fly by the ^protessioU of letters 
t/lat,^ifhakespeare found the^fortune wtiich he sought. 
In some capacity, probably at first a menial one, 
he attt^hed himself to the chief, ©.inong fiye or six 
companies of licensed actchs then existing. Elach ’ 
of these ^troops was called by the naine of. the 
nobleman throu^jh wItosc^ intervention ' they pro- * 
cured e^mpti(^n ^rom the act . which classed them 
as roguej and vagabon^fs ; ‘J^ryl this company, which 
when k^hakespcare jofned it was probably the Earl 
of Iceice|ter’s, becVme first Lord Strange’s, then the 
LcA’c^ Chamberlain’s, and lastly, on James’s acces- 
, sion,. the Kn^’s players. Whether Shakespeare 
•distiflguished li^mself fii*st as afi actor or ias a 
playivrightj® we caimot tell; but there is ample 
ev illenco that l\p w^ ao successful impersonator of 
•many.p'arts^ though be^er, like Molifere, supreme 
both a^ dramatist and player. The two parts 
which w^ know hinji,to hjwe played are the Ghost 
in *Hamlet and Old Adam in .d.s You- Litce It — 
secondary roles, but giving a considerable chance 
to the aetcr. 

* The rest cf what is positively known about 
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Shakespe&r^’s^if apart^ from the redbrd of his 
litejary ^etifity, mfty .be very briefly stated. In 
1596 he returned to Stratford, ei?riched that 

I he could purchase ^ew Place, the lc?i'ge8t house in 
the*towil. This was^nly the nucleus of a psoperty 
*in houses and land wjiich he steadily buiH uji ^and 
visited yearly ,,till in 1611 he h^t London fyugood, 
and 'resided in* Stratford till Apfil 28rd, 1616, M’hen 
• he died at the age of fifty-two, an escjuire^witll a 
ooabof arm§, a justice of i^he peace, the most ^ub- 
Aahtial Hufgess of, ^tratford, jnid the amthor of. 
thirty-seven pla^s and^oine poenis--«)f whose fate 
h,% seem»to4i^ve wholly careless. His daugh- 

ters J\nd wife survived him ; his son hatfjdit'd in 
boyhood. • * 

Ml’. Lee’s admirable researcln^s have .sliowv-* that 
this career, though fron? a financial point o^ View 
remarkable, can be wholly accounted fOT. ^e 
- know really a grtvif d»‘ai of Sliakesp(*are’8 IrR* on its* 
.business d^e, and can follow out nis investments, 
Ids acqui.sjtions, and 4iiH disputes.!* His ^rojjp<‘rity 
is not accounted for by ttie success of his pliiy^i for 
whiclj he woujd ha\e ruceived^silms vJirying Iroui 
ten to twe»ty jxjund/^^ipieci^-y-representln*!, even if 
we take Mr. Lee’ft estimate and multiply by^ cjght, 
only an income^ of some £1.50* to £’2()(f in t^ur 
mone^ as he wrote .on an average lA\r>,a yejy*. , But^ 
^ an actor, Mr. Lee reckons that**he car,jivd apj 
least one* hundi^d • pounds ^worflj ww £600 to 
£80^^) annually, before 15J^>9, in which year .^Iie 
famous Glolie Theatre yao builf by the ^actof 

’ 1310 popular argument that Stakespcare niiint li^e Ijecn a 
lawyer’s clerk be<»u8C of his familiiyity with tcrijs of law ^ 
ba8ele88,>tor he was the son of S man much engage^ in litigation, 
both as plaintiff and defendant, and was himself frerjuently a 
litigant. Many Irish peasants, as Miss tidgeworth knew, have 
a knowledge of legal technicalities minuter than any* which 
Shakespeare displays. 
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Ilichard Burbadge, in par^nersl^ip his broth&r, 

and shares •wej® ^iven to those dfeserving jpen, 
Shakespeafe, Hejnjjngs, Oondell, Philips, and others.” 
The annual vjilue of the shares 4\'as computed in 
1635 fit £200 a yciy; and M<-, Lee reckons Shake- 
sp(jp,re’s*aarning8 from the Ulobe Theatre for th(? 
last Wplve years of his 'London life^^it.hve hundred 
a^year. This mylttia certainly ‘thatf ShakespCaTe's 
incoirta^would have to be counted in thousands of* 
ouii money. ^ 

It isfsvorth^iryu^ting on th^.s, tor out best ascer- 
taiiicd knowk^dge of .Sh}fke!fpearc’s private character 
.shows Ijitu as the successful cilan of busiiness. ,]n 
curiouf* contrast with his forethought relating to 
money, is tlie care](>ssness rt'^avding his works. 
yh(>i?iily publicatilms brougliC out by his own wi.sli 
were^thc nju'rative po(;ni^ Vniun and Adonis and 
tin*. Itane of Lucvecs. His .soinn'ts were i.ssued in 
1 (500, ^jtrobabl^^ without his consc'ut u though they> 
had been freely circulated in luaim.script, iis was tlie 
fashiyn hf that.<lay. ^ Regarding tlu' plays, it is • 
easily ,to be explaiiusl vvliy^ no publication took 
plac«‘, ])y l<ia sanctjon.>^ Xbere was_ then no, copy- 
right, sd that an author c«^ld not betxefit to any 
cor^sidhrable e.xt^iit by the sale of a book. And as 
pftrHiei^ in a dramatic com[)any, ?^hake.spearc had a 
dir«^ct,interwSt in avoiding publication. For^it must 
jbo un.dei’stoolj that in Shakespeare’s day the stage 
‘coypred tin wh\)le gj’ound n<^w HKed by the theatre, 
Uio music-hall, and the novel. People came t(0 the 
play, as now, tty see" and .}n‘ar acting ; they came also 
to hear .s<mgs and sec comic dances, which were 
^.thrown .irrehsvantlj'^ evtm into such a play as Lear ; 
bijt thiiy, canu* abV)ve fl'll to be interested by a 
story. Many of Shakespeare's chronicle plays are 
far ^nore, like a goixl modern historical romance 
Hian like modern drama ; they aim mucli 
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SH^KESPICAnE 

• j 

less stnctiy at coildeiisatioii ot scenes where a’ 
violent coyiSioft or ^character takes place than 
at jfTreseilting in secjnent;^ a sjerics interost- 
iiig events. They are, as we' know, not less 
goo4 to jread than* see ajpted, aiid it w^s not 
firotitable for the players that this riva), attrac- 
tion should exist. ' Of Shakespeare’s thirty-s»'t^en 
plays only sixteen were published 'in Irts’ life- 
tune, ariS many of the quartos thus i.ssued*slKf\v 
*l>^' their imjMJrfeciions that they wei-e })rintt*(Y from 
a^unautli 4 >r^(Ml copy. But the folio *‘<lition, con 
taining thirty-six play.*^, not all of* ct/rtain author- 
ship, was.notjjrin ted till sev<‘n years after the pot'^t’s 
d('ath, at*tho Suggestion of his fellows, piA'ts and 
players both. Hjc himself left no directions tliat the 
score of plily.s, existing <mly in anami.seript at his 
death shonl(l*be printtal yr in any ^ 

and he took no steps to correct the faulty tA)pics 
issued in iiis life. tKxplajn it as we may, llim,iH the 
*most astoupdfiig fact in the history of lit(*rature. 

. * It* is a faht difficult to reconcile with what he 
•u'rites a^iin and again i'll the soiunds, for 

instance : 

• . 

Not irffirhle nor tl .’pildod'j.ionnnicnts 

Of princes sh'all outlive this po\vi>rful rltvnie.' 

Are we to .suppo.se, then, that Shakesppare feltkth'At 
his wofk could take care of it.self, and defy even . 
pl*in^r’.s errors ? qr tl>at he countcfi the sonneis us,^^ 
his only poetry and left tin* plays jK)H.sibly txpthe 
fate^hich has overtaken one of,his lat(?at c<nnedies,> 
the lost Cardenio ? pr tluit ir' this p;is.sagG,' and 
generally throughout tl»e sonnets, lie was jnerely 
concerned to give expression to a fine s*\ntiinent' 
for which his real feelings afforded no warrar^t ? 
The last is the view taken by Mr. Tx*e, who fx)ints 
out that when Shakt-spearc wrote sonneis, hd vvas 
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0f>nformin^ to a valent falhion^ Iij £lie laet 
twenty year^ of that century |OTanet-iv*tjjting was a 
craze, and jpoet •ri^lled jj»o*et in treatmeAt of* the 
same theme. Ail* followed Petrarcii’s example, and 
made their sorftieta the expre^iAn of a loye wj^ich 
certainljiin some cases — by the poet’s own avowab 
— bad no Sxistence in reality.* There is no question 
that d IfundrSd pasiiUgcs parallel to ttiat cited ab^ve 
can be*produced, amd Shakespeare’s is only ttie finest 
treatment of the conventional theme. 3ut we ma^* 
welT concede that^ in tliuf^ asserting im mqpUlity.% 
his woncs — a« lie • does ^he^jp ‘illid in nalf-a-dozen 
othfer sonnets — Shakespeare meijply writes for effect, 
and thaw he in reality att^fied no nigRer vaftie 
to his Writings than did Scott to Jiis, and yet not 
ifiako the admussiQu that th^ sonngts 'are merely 
iCna^ftiativec exercises. ^rtists naturally throw 
their Actual feelings into the mould of a convention, 
.and nQ|pne doubts the reality «f. Chaucer’s delight 
in a May morning because it can be pijpved that " 
when hq, describes tlie sunl^ht uporf green -and 
dewy*places he folhtwii^g the lead of dcher poets,' 
and writing such^ landscape passage as the current 
conventior\j of his Urh itnlpqsi'd. To take a closer 
instance, Sidney,, in Kis AntT^phel, and Stella series 
hast certainly re-^orded the pliaoes of an actual 
pdfsaion, yet^in the .series tliere ‘is a sonnet to 
• ‘Slefep*’ for .which three or four contemporary 
•^ara*ltela <mn ,^,be adduced. , H^w than is® one 
to^ decide' where feigning ends, and truth, in 
most Jitoval penue, wgins ? No rule#* can 
* be laul doiyn ; the reader mjust trust to his own 
pefcep^ons. And, in t^ie judjjinent of most critics, 
5u8t as S there is , .evidept in Sidney’s sonnets 
th« utterance of a man’s thoughts and*^ fancies 
about the woman whom he loves — |in utterance 
somdbimes fanciful, sometimes tender, sometimes 
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by.ter Adth the ctj^ o4 thwcft*ied desire — so 
Shakes^eare^tenncfU thergO is evident the* sincerity 
of passioof soi^^etimes terribly .nbjced. The poet 
\yas forty-five wlien they’^ere ^ubligheQ, and even 
if we admit that the period of their composition 
^y *betw*een his thirtieth a'iid foitieth yedrs, it 
must be remembered* that even at thirty Sl^ajce- 
8peare;ivas already old in experiopce, aiJd that In bis 
latest plays, written before he wa,s fifty, there^ia the 
"kbcent of old age father than of middle life.* 'Thus 
i^is probably with no strained conventionalism tliat 
tfle poet in the sonnets speaks ofjldmself *as old, 
and cei*tainly the love whicli they expfess, in so Car 
as^it is*fo^ a woiifiwft, is Antony’s rafifttr than 
Romeo’s. But the^ majcyity of the sonnt.ts deal 
with that romantic devotion of mature manhood t?> 
a Ixjautiful and honourable youtfi whiclpis depilated 
more than once in the plays. Antonio the meriehant 
of Venice,,Antonio,tbe sea captain in Tivelffl^Nujht, 
"are not poe]^,»but tliey .‘Ihow in act„rather'tnan in 
word,'®' passion fon Bassanio and for Sebastian not 
deas extreme than is ’uttered* by the poe^ for the 
younger man who is ;id(lres.sed in^he sonm*^. To 
take these poems, as ‘Mr.^Led^does, for tile language 
of flattery towards W patron' seems strangely to 
misconceive theirjiature. I’lie lat«d* group, iu wl|ich 
a third person figures, shows th<! two men nu^lid 
in the tnesh of a woman whose wito^ery prevails 
over^hat ^lear knowledge of her i^alure and Ihat*- 
deep sense of denudation in silch servitude, which* 
are eifcpressed again and again in the,vejyje.' 

Much ingenuity has b^n* vpinly S|^ntMp. the ■ 
attempt to identify tfie persons of this story ; but 
it may be takdn as a cei^inty^that in theymnnet^ 
we are outside the region of invention. ♦ W hoeimr 

' Even^ Mr. Lea admits that this later group capnot be regarded 
as mere imaginative poetry. - • 
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•js going t<^ read SyiAkespoare l^as to face^ the whple 
facts of * life, and, whether liK^>it or no, the^ 
record -of tliesa *ppems is 'of "^a pi^ce with Shake- 
speare’s whrk, drfiaginaiion is of^two kinds. The ^ 
one consists iif presenting that which has np counter- 
part hi Jife (as Spens*er did when he described th® 
Rcd,Ci’oss Knight’s encounter with the dragon, as 
Milb9n*did ifiore gKiriously in his ac,^oimt,of i^jitan’s 
jaurn^jy through chaos) so vividly as to su:,pend the 
perce?^on of its impossibility. ,Th(i other consists 
in •taking those common and familiar facts ‘of 
humanity, tl\e /jawssions, and- 'showing their effect 
in* charactei^s and circiimstanceiif so chosen as to 
display^Hhe full beauty and ' terror o? wiiich these 
familijfr forces are capab][,e. T|;at is Shakespeare’s 
fnethod, based oi^ the knowp, and^nrt man could 
^a^^brougJlt, as he brought, the wliolc range of life 
into4is wouk without a strong experience of the 
passions. Under the Shaki'sjv^f^re whon; his con- 
tempffrh.ries py^ture for u!^ in casual ph,vas(*s, gentle, 
urbane, iu id witty, there must hav'e lain tuihulent 
forces, capable trf shaking tlic man’s whole nature, < 
as thc^ men of fnore limited , range, Milton, Scott, 
Tonnyspn,Tor e.xample* AV'^rQ^evcr ehaken. 

Whjat then we knhw of SAakespeare in addition 
to ^tho scanty ivcorded facts of his life comes to 
thii^w that we have mddence in the sonnets of a 
violent emo|.ional strife through which he- passed 
■in rhiddle life ; and, further, that from the body of 
'his*.playa Ah a whole, though flicy present no single 
character or situation which can be taken as auto- 
biogi^ijihic, emerges a- broad perception of his 
pcfrsonality. We knovv Shakespeare by his outlook 
on life* and wo can trace that outlook in its different 
phases. *>» 

The first of his plays is, by gen^eral consent, 
Zot'«’s Labour Lost, which stands in a class by 
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it.^elf, bein^ a satirfi on a local 'and cor\fcemporarji, 
alfectation, thjp'^fan'iiMtic pastoralism ^of 'Sidney’s 
A rccddui. it has the ahatp^ hard cleVerness of a very 
young man. Nepct come (in M/. '‘Lee’s 'list, which 
may be tuicepted nearest certaiilty) the Y’ico 
GenUemen of Verona, a sligh’t and pretty ^poinedy 
(much more human 'and less intellectCial tjiun 
its ppedeeeasoij), and the Comedy of a 

broad farce. Tlien in 1.'502 we reach Borneo avtl 
'.fuliet Nothing in Shakespeare is more beautiful, 
a&d. it breathes the verj' spirit of youth. Ihit 
Snakespeai'e was eiglit ^nd twenty fvVen lie' wrote 
it, artd already the spirit of middle' age stands 
looking tttrough the ahiihor’s eyes at the midllne.ss of 
lovers. Mercutio ii;i the> tir.st of a long list of 
similar chaiacters, alj of them added by Shake-’ 
speare to his’ llxirrowed ^stories, and e^I-l of f iNen^ 
es.sentially humorists and lookers-on, though 'rfiter- 
wovcn wi^h the action. Mercutio dies inde<\^, that 
you may see, how a man can die with, humour. 

' Men ‘ No, ’t!s not «<> Jwp as a well, nor so wide* as a 
t'hnrch-dooi' r l>ut 'tis <!nf)Uj'lt, ’(■will sei ; ask f<>r n\e to- 
morrow, and you shall find me a giave nwn. I am pnmxTod, 

I warra^nt, for this worlH. ^ piajrue botli ^^'onr houses. 
Zounds, a do<r, a'i’at, a ■muise, to serattji a- man to 

death, .a braj^^irt, a ipffuejui villain, that fiphts by t'je Istok 
of arithmetic! Whyjthe devil c^me you j!)ctwecn us^( I i^as 
hurt under your aitn. ^ •» 

But, broadly speaking, in the xilays l»gfor(' HorAh t 
the BumoiKms sct'ne.^ are. k«‘pt from hligic^ 

is.suc8 ; later, hum^iur int«‘rj)ent*trat<‘H Aad blojitls 
with the very blackneas of tmgedy Uself. •*' 

After Romro and Juliet a great stiVip* of 

chronicle plays : first, *the thyee parts of *Henry V‘l., 
in which Shakespeare is ryily .sgen ns tlic rayiser of* 
other men’s work: then the two Riclmted^ aud 
Khig John, Mjritten in discipleship to Marlowe. In 
1693 also is placed Titua AndronieuA, prolmWy a 
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♦revision, only*in pa»ti Slmkeswaria-n, but atill 
recalling ]%rlowe. In»1694^perlmp8 ^fore John. 
was fini^ied, • “begins th*e wonderful 'seri^is of 
romantic comedies witn The Merchant of Venice. | 
Midsummer^Night'a JDreamt^Ml’s Well /hat JJnda 
Welti apd The faming of the Shrew follow in qui<^ 
success idti ; and then the y^ars from 1595 to 1598 
are larfcen ifp witft the still greateft achievement of 
Jienxy I V. and Henry V., liistofical pld^s differ- 
entiate sharply from those which came before ^y 
thft in^ortance -of the* comic elemeijt. They i|re 
leavened witii ii’artstatf s lajjgifter. 

•In the middle of this period Comeg a comedy or 
farce si^nding in a class bj^ilself, The M^.rry W^ves 
of W^fhor. The tradition is Uiat Queen Elizabeth, 
•like everyone el»e in London prcjbably, was en- 
^h^lfted ^ith tlxe fat^ knight, aUd Elizabeth 
denmnded -to sec Falstaff in love. She could 
comiij^and the play, but she eould notv command 
the a^ist’s invention; Valstaff ot 'the Merry 
Wive.8 is not the Falstaff*' who dominates ' botli * 
parts of Henrff / F., "though not so as to eclips# 
the Ih’ince’s adhiirable figure. ; and who is, up to 
1600, .§hakespcaro’s jmo.4r '♦haractcrii^tic achieve- 
ment.^ F^or the most charactej;istic attribute of 
Slijike^peare, at least on the mtu.culine .side of his 
imtnrc, is humour, and Falstaff* is the comic 
spirit ^incarnate in a vast of * 00811 . ' 

It is nece.sssry, if we arc ^o talk about Shake- 
sptMire at *411, to realise something of what is meant 
by humour. Humour, however indefinable, is cer- 
tainly^* a complex , habit of ,mind which involves 
alWayig a double vision — a reference from- the 
•accepted standards .to a sense of proportion which 
is private and personal. It can laugh when the 
world laughs ; for instance, Falstaff the paunchy 
knight “ larding the lean earth as he walks along," 
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' is laughable Qp«ygh^heii*ho sweats across .the field* 
I of b^tle. , But this not fhe mirUi dearest to the 
humorist ; it finds too larg» an oi^t^^t in*laughter ; 

• it* does not hang Rb^ut the brain, inextricable from 
t^ie processes of thought. For, as tears help an 
{^suaging of grief, so yi a sense laugliter yiakes an 
end of mirth, aj;id the true humour o^ Falstf^#f*in 
battle' sTipt\rs it6©lf wlien he startds by the fiacked 
body of Sir Walter Blunt. “ There’s honoyf fd!* 
y On ! •here’s Jio vJinity!” ^The humorist lias no 
ci^/ving for ‘♦such grinning honoxfr as Sir ^Valter 
hath ”■ ; to him “ the better part of ^afbur is discre- 
tioj>.” So*f ai»you f £Mgh with Fal staff, and ^ugh at 
him ; that is tne comic Immour. But push t^e pro- 
cess a little farther,*see all life through this visior^ 
with the douHe focfls, and j’oii come upon^yiat 
strange blending of tear.'^uid laughter, th thoui 
which lie too dex^p for either, which ‘is the^true 
Shakespearian huiftour. .And it is notable UVt the 
. first place ^\^ere this faculty reaeheff its full range 
jis in the description of Fal.stj^fTs de^th. 

Hard. Would I were witli hfiii, wliei’ewnne’er he either 
in henVgn or hell. T j# • * • 

J/oAt. Nay, fiur^, lie’s in hol4 ^ fleV in Ari]^\\Vt4 hosoin, 
if ever man 'went to^Xilhur’s l>o.soin. A’ made a liner end 
and went away an it^tiad been any ehrisjJJun eliild ; a^pa^itnl 
even just between twelve and one, even at the lurnitifc o* t^e 
tide : fojj after I saw' hiiy fumble with the sheets and^>lay 
with flowers and Hinije ujion hi.s fuii'ers* entfl^^l kne^ tnere 
wa« but one-way ; fcg' hjf no.He wfis as hIui^]) a« a neri •a'Viil 
l)abbled of green fields. “How no^\ Sir Jf> )%’» .,uotb I :• 

“ what man, be o’ go<Kl «heer.” a’ oried ou^ “(4od, 
dod,” three or four tiineH. No^ If to ooinfort nini,*/>»Vf him* 
n’ »hoxtld not think of (Jori f I hoped thefe wa» no itced Ut ffouble 
hinu^f xcith any tjvch thoxight* yet^ , * 

Such a faculty is not*inde<tl inconsistAit with 
the heroic character, and Prince Hal nev^r loses It, 
not even on ‘the throne. Nor are any of Shake- 
speare’s personages destitute of humodr, except 
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*those Dogbefry or Polon^is, ^qpially created 
to be made laugUable b^ of it. • fiu^ the^man 
who is’hu^orifA^ ^st asifl last, wht) can never see 
with the singlb eye, has a strang® I’ole when Fate 
casts Jbim for the herpic partr. and tliat is the*case 
of Hairriet. A littlclbhought y^ill show that Falstaft’ 
anfl* Jlainlet^ are near of kin, nearer perhaps' than 
any tw?) charactersnn Shakespeai'c ; .aftid each hf them 
is* iii.^is own way the man born to be Tooker-oiv 
and coTnmentator at tin*, spectaftle of life. ,It /s, 
penia|>i, more than a nincy to say ftiat in thcfje 
two personatjln^ W(; come •oarer than elsewhere to 
a 'presevtrmmt of Shakespejv*^ fiims^lf and tjiat 
tln! pla^s might hav<‘ been Tvi’itten *liy Hamlet and 
Falstan in collaboration. At all events, once 
Hamlet has been created, Hhe jester and the 
..ragedian naiy at times sti^arate, but they are never 
far a'{)art ; hnd for the very highest effects they 
operaV'’-tog(;ther. Lear in, the hcJvi'l, gipostrophisinj^ 
the Joint stool Adnch stands to him for ( ^nierib^might 
move laughter Jf pity wero*les*'s urgent; it i^ the 
last touch of tragedy whi n sorrow grows grotesejue.* 
Hamlet hva» lU'.t the first of the plays in which 
the dramatist changed his ^attitude ^)wards the 
world. After IHnr)/ V. cam6 a return to the “hi rd- 
luidhted places” of Shakespeare’s invention, thickets 
aTivfj with sang. He wrote in two yeai*s Mach Ado, 
Lihii It, Twelfth i\V(//iLand then turned 
this hand tQ,a very j.lifferent tl.eive — to the austeri* 
ot JaliuH C<ie>iar, the only one of his plays, 
apart rj'om'thO' Englis_h chronicles, in which love is 
no fe^^ing. force. Then in- l<i02 came Hamlet, 
^ollow®d in 1603 by Troilus and Ccfissida ; in 1604 
' Othello 'dnd Measure- for Measure, in 1606 Macbeth, 
Liar in 1607, in 1608 Timon of Athens and Antony 
and Cleopatra. 1609 closes the seriss at once of 
tragedies and historical plays with Goriolanus. 
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will Jbe, ^en jfhat *the tu*ft of tlw .century** 
coining lyith • Shak 0 Bpe.ar 6 ’s thirty-seventh year, 
inarSs an extraordinary clwinge. ^ ^igh^ieas is the 
characteristic of* his earlier ;• even in the 

savivge chronicle pfays modejled on *Marlow^, one 
feels a buoyancy of temperament ; and tlw single 
instance where a tragic tluune is chosen I’roijTtlie 
region T)f 4nveii?.ion, not of annaft, is that of V»’/>?ac(> 
4141(1 Juliet , — a tragedy which is neither myre nOr 
le^s tiian the^ti’iurtiphal march of love. Yoftth and 
lifaiHy, afteWa brief hour of felicity’, but witl^a faith 
that .takes confident li#ld .on eterRit?^’, an* struck 
dmvn frojn <»utsi(Ie» ,In themselv(*s is nothing but 
what should ntake for*ha])])in('ss ; and depfived of 
each other they put an ilid to life*. V»‘ry d?fi erent 
are the tragedies coiiceiveel by» the mature! yian. 
Hamleit, Othellei, Lear, Mae‘lH*th fall e^lch l>v 'till 
vice of their e»wn nature* : Hamle't threAigh a ^f'eak- 
,ne*ss of tfie will, t)fhe*l!e 4 thnaigh je'aleeus ii\elne*ss, 
Lear thro«oh egoi.sm, Macbe-tle thrfeugh ambitieni. 
And the J)ree)ccuJ^atl’e)n with trage'dy i,** not ex- 
clusive during this ))e*rio*l ; we'ie* it set, one* hiight 
attribute the transfetTn ubiety nieredy tei^ change* in 
popular ta.^*. * 'I’lie; ^e> etthey* plays, (ind 

('re.HfJiild ami Mensur'e for Meosi^rr only .s**e*m tet 
accentuate the ^gftietm. The* latte*i* is the* e*nly%*j:ie 
of Shakespeare’s come*elie*s which faiis let acHietto 
a gofieral harmony of teaie*. ( 'ontmtiing hJayc of 
his noblest w’e)rk*it <i-e*mains uie a who^* dissTuiant/ 
imperfect, and eve*n perfunctory. But Troihu^iml 
('resHxda stands aletne* in ^fiiikesjtefire*- diy jts atti-* 
tude to woman. (h*e^.sida is th» incanuite wubton, 
bre*e'eUng only^vil, aiul in wt eh-pieting lie*r«Sha1<e^ 
sjM*are* ele-parts e*ntire,ly fr*iii hi* inode*ls, fo/<yhauce*r 
made her lovable though frail. To re*ad this plhy 
is to realise, by its abnormality, what* part woman 
plays in Shakespeare's conception of the hniveVse. 
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It is no* less thAn the nftbies^and^he most human 
that literature qj* experience can show,” JVoman here 
is not tb^ creSatijre o^, chivalry, <part angel,’ part 
Athene, whona jDante made imperishable ; she 
stanjjs on no pedest.al, she/^has her fuU shsure of 
flesh amd blood. Her nature is more single, mot\j 
tempered, than man’s mixed clay ; she stands 
for cbnstancy against his variableness, for «elf- 
^critjpe against his self-seeking. ’ Even 8 ruel, lijc^ 
tlm h 6 rce queens of the historfcal plays, qjt* like 
Lady Macbeth, 1^61' cruelty, her ambition, and ^r 
revenge are 4tx|)r^ssion.‘^of »'jeif-devotion. There are 
of cou^e women of the c^ncmonatty, ^treated in 
another spirit— Dame Quibkiy and her "crew, and 
,the gossips of Windsor \i ho fooled the fat knight. 

read the literaturef from Chaucer 
lido^;^ to Wycherly to se^ how Shakespeare stands 
apaft in this matter, how constiintly lenient when 
not ^(^valrous is his attitude^ towards the 'se^^ 
Even in Leavwhan he depicts Gonerii the hardest, 
and liegan, the inost detestable of woinen evet seen 
on the stage, he only ucdieves by thefr blacknesS 
Cordmia sjovel^ virtue. JTleLpatra has no virtues, 
and yet othe sple'njjour oftpber end redeems her. 
Only* in ^ Froilns (ind Cresfi Ida via woman treated 
V^th oj bitter contempt. • ^ 

Mow, in ^he early gnmp ()f plays the central 
beA^ut§^ of p ?6 picture, agiiin and ,again repeated, is 
if the exquisdte f^urq of a woin*.n,*the ceirtral motive 

f tho lovely (juality of a woman’s love for a man. 

he heroines butshiiyf ^le heroes by far. Juliet is 
^ fkmr stuff than Romeo, * Portia than Bassanio, 
^Beatrice than Benediuk, and Her(\. how infinitely 
above €Jlaudio, though Skakespeare does not scruple 
t» rewarfl the undeserving beyond his deserts. In 
the chronicle plays, women figure mainly as actors 
in file gi^at jostle of kings and queens, dukes and 
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dxibhesses, th9U||)i iif these ^Sliakespeare has foun^f 
roon^to pf>i<trdy matdtnal love both at tta tendeivst 
and fiercest in defence of offsprinjj.* JulhinGamar, 
iii its Roman sevflri^, stands curiously aloof from 
lys other tvork at the\)peningi(^f Ins second pariod, 
as does Coriolanus at .the close ; and in tji^se ty'o 
dramas womei^ play a small, in J uiiuA ^aemr 
alinf>st *a^ hegli^ble, part— adniflable though tl\e 
Mgure of Portia is in her brief intervention, y 

once \>te emhark with Haiuly on the grqpp 
ofi tragedies,* woman , figures in .a^ very dMierent 
aspect. She is 119 lonj^lsr tlui source •of streng^i, 
bu^iof weakness. Mantlet’s inotlKO’ is det^Unl in 
double sin: Ophelia, at her fath(‘r’s bidding, m ’41 pla}^ 
the spy on her lover,^hougTi Shakesp<*are has not thoi 
heart to blain^her. Troilus <rinl XU'tsaida folkawed^ 
and more than made altiends for thiS leniwiby. 
Next came Othello, with the tragic outcome oj* i)es- 
demona’s ^rigbtent'tf eqifi vocation : ^ the s^fmger 
falls by defeat of the weaker nattire? In Meoxnre 
pn' Measure we find the dramj^tist twrning twicjc for 
a moment to the play whh a hap])y ending, and 
again j;he happy eigling i.** aqliitvc'd 4hroiigh a 
woman’s puyity and c<#lstanc^.« Yet t he •radiation 
of beauty and g<M)dness which spread its<*lf tliTovmh 
so ugly a tale as that of Much ^do here,*i8 no|. 
felt ; arjjd it is the pnly comedy in ^Filiake^ptfjliro 
which seems designed for a tragic ‘Tinding., • In 
Macbeth woman is*th# cau.se of all tlfc; eviil ; in Lear* 
Goneril’s and Regan’s wicketliu^ss outdoes by far up 
, wickedneas of man. But st* daes Cordelia ckccI in 
goodness ; and the cftlminating* point sn .Slfalw:- 
speare’s tragedy is reached \fhen a woman ’s^^roven^ 
loyalty is powerless to set^wron^ right. ^ ^ 

And yet, perhaps, this is to underrate Cordelia. 

^ We depart ffom reading Lear without depyes- 
sion. Only TroiXus oltuI Creseidci, tjie one pW, 
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where woman is wholly condj^ne/i-, fails to leaVe 
in the mind 'thE^t' exhilaration* which' comes of the 
highest a<o. In- flamlst the clean sword stroke 
at the end, wjhich kills Claudiiis beside his dying 
queeU, clears the aij*,*and thfe triumphal entry of 
Foirtinbl-as sweeps away mists with the blast of his 
bugles,^ In ithe blackest of the tragedies, in Othello, 
eyen in Lear, though human beings Struggle,' and in 
strug^ing more deeply involve themselves, like flies 
in C’ web, still thqre results a sense of soSnething that 
triumphs ove^r t^iqe and fate— Desdemdna’s splen#d 
falsehood, Kent’s utterance over Lear’s breathless 
body: p’*'- 

V eCv not hia ghoat ; O, let^^him pass I he hatea him 
f That would upon the rack of thil toiigh woi ld 
^ (.Stretch him out longer. 

Ancl though. Cleopatra, in the last tragedy where 
woxuau hguvea as cause of evil, is a kind of (^ivee, 
chaugfln'g Antony into the “ doting mallard,” wlio 
follows her flying sail froin^ the fight' 'at Actium, 
yet w^hefi she lays the asp like a baby to her breast, 
she is assuredly seen in jtll charity. Jn Cor 'ndmius, 
where no K'jve-inh'restvnb'rs, .the mother and wife 
of the Kei'b savm his 'fjinie if 'hot his lif'^, and there 
arc, not many figures nion? charnfing than Virgilia, 
“my gracious sih'uce.” 

But it is ilpon the women of his latest plays, in 
w the nkquivsite comedies of Cymheliue andyl 
'Tal^e, and^Bio ibvel/ fantasia ' bf Tempest, that 
S!iakeapeai’e has been mo.st prodigal of beauty. If 
■ the .d(>'(v' of the morning* is on Juliet, these have the 
dew o*f evfe. Imogen and Hermione, the matrons 
'So lovejy in their forgiveness of men who without 
cause beVeved the evil — ‘Berdita and Miranda, the 
girls just trembling on the precipitation into love, 
— these are figures drawn in cooleif, softer tints 
than those . earlier paragons. Less witty, less 
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audaciou^ ihaii ffeatrice^ or ftosalind, .they are 
stronger* than Desddniojia and Op4ieli^, thfeir rivals 
in soft chann. * It would *l5e a li^rd choi^ie to decide 
between Juliet *an<l Miranda, Imogen and Desde- 
^oha; bht outside Shakespeare literature can show 
nothing to compare with any of them. ^ 

To this grcaip of the poet’.s latesti worjcs— the 
comedies* in which beauty predominates over ^it 
probably belonged the lost play Cardeni^ It is 
meetiioned Jis work dorgi in collaboration ^ith 
I’letcher. Ttienry YllL, the laqjb*^)! all tlte plays, 
which was being actdld in 1613 wfien the GJpbe 
Theatre •waS J)urnt dpwn, is generally aUpwed to 
contain the work of more hands than Qjie, and 
certainly has passages in Fletcher’s manner, includ- 
ing some of tKe most* famous. Observe,^for instant^, 
the cadence of WoJsey’.s Speech to Croinwell ^ 

( 'roniweJl^T did tliiiik to nhod a teiy* 

In Jill luv misoi'ies ; hutfthou hast foiv(»d incy-^ ^ 

(4^it of^tl^ hon(*st Initli, t<» play tin* %t(aiian. 
dirt’s dry <Mir <‘y^s : !iihI tlins far In ai’ nir. (‘•i»iiiwrll ; 

And, vvlirn I am for^otUyi, aR I .shiffl • 

An<l sleep in dull tii»l<i marhle, wlujfe no luontimi 
me niore^inurtt lu^rd I laugift thee, 

Say, Wyjsey, that ojle trod fig* ways of |j:ltu\V 
And sounded aW the 'depths and shoals of luuioifr. 

Found thee N^vy, <uit <»f his wre^ k, tn rise iup 
A sure and ssife on(% tlnui^xh thy iiiastei^misK’cr it. ^ 

dpitlrant witji fhat th<* rhytliJfiH oftt^ioen* 
Katharinfe's plea^iiii: : 

Knth. My lord, my lor<l, 

I am a 8im})le \voman, miieh^too weal^ 

To oppose voureuyning. You’re meek^ amf^ 

. inouth’idf ; 

Yon sign y^ur place and calling, in full seemjifg, 

Witli meekness and huiifllity yonr hear!? 

Jh cramm’d with arrogancy, spU^eii, and pnTle. 

You have^ by fortune and his high ncHs’^fav ours. 

Gone slightly o’er low steps and now are m«untot^ 

Where j>uwers ai*e your retiiiners, and jfoiir words. 
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Domestic!! to you, Serve you?* will as ’t gieJ^^e • 

Yourself pri)noupce their ^iflBce. ol mu^t'tel^^ou, 

You ten.cbr mope ;^ur person’s honourcthan 
Your hign pr^feosiSn spiritual : that again 
I do refuse ypu for my judge ; an^ihere, 

Before you all, appeal unto the ^ope, 

To bring my whole cause ’fore his holiness 
And to be judged by him. " 

The 6haracteristrS of the former,pas8a^*e is the 
wehk eg’ ‘ feminine ’ ending with a word whose* ,, 
accent fh-lls on the penultimate syllabte, and witlt^ 
a stress cfio distributed tfiat a pause is. inevitablod 
at the compl^ifin'’ of the <I.ihe, In Katharine’s 
speech, lv\e leaps into line ; the pause (is pifinitely 
varied, sb that not a single verse in the whole can 
r b^ cited in isolation, and ‘ hardly even a couplet. 

In a ^ord, Shakespeare is composing not by lines, 

( biit by metrical sentences < or groups of lines, the 
whole of whidh groups are compacted together into 
one paifje^raph. This, however, is not^ the' manner 
of all his playS' — it is the method of h?8* matured ^ 
art. From his earliest playi^ to' the latest there 
can be*^ traced a steady progression toward greater 
freedom in bis us€> of the <:|ianlhtic verse ; and the 
essential' ‘pcints of tlya progi^ss can bQ.ptated as 
follows.' Rhyme at first largely used for ornament, 
gratdually diminisiies in frequency , (at one stage 
befn^ used only to finish oft* a long speech as if 
' with'ig, hammer- stroke), and finally disappears. The 
rkatural tendency to make swis^ and line end 
together is' gradually overcome, till in the latest 
plays a jvord iilcapabl^^ q| carrying stress is often 
the laSsttof aoverse, as in 

You lender more your person’s honour than 
Your Jiigh profession spiritual. 

Extra syllables are often added to the normal 
ten — first in the simple weak ending. 

You sign yo^r place and fortune in full seeming, 
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but theiuwjtlji^mi^h bender irrigularity,.as in tbe 
line : 

• • » • 

To oppose your cunning — yott>l-e meefc %nd hu Ablemouthed. 

o • 

where t]|ie normal®s^ansion is 

Oppose your cunning. Meek and humble ^<futh’d. 

Here in the fiBst foot the light^syllabie ‘toj is half 
elided > and after the strong pause, closing in a 
•weak ending, th§ verse begins again with a^yllable 
SypU’re,’ w3iich is long *indeed„ but require* no 
Rhetorical 'height; the eifect bei/iQtg force a heavy 
stress on the amph^ic ’word ‘ me^sk.’ By such 
devices Shalcgspeare?, who began with a cl<3||e formal 
adherence to the artificial rhythm, made of his verse 
something which reconciled that half-veiled rectar- * 
rence, which the ear is trained to demgjid, wMjh ^e 
varying colour and the Shifting cadences of aitem- 

f ent speech. And^ince it is impossible to ijjustrate 
y quotations his dramatic art, for |;hat art bonsists 
• in the pfesentmept pf living persons, shaping and 
being shaped by one another in tl«e colli8*on.of will 
with other wills or external forcos, it is well to cite 
a few extracts showing»thd^dei^elopmeAt of Shake- 
speare’s irAtrical ar^ Here * is first of* all^ Biron’s 
protest against ^rhe rules of the,*“ little Acad^pie,” 
in which the® King of Navarre (like Tdnnysdn’s 

Princdss) has shut up himself and his courtiers : 

• . . ’» • 

BirSn. I can-bu? say their p^otestj,tion^over ; 

So much, dear liege, I have already sworr^ 

That is, to live and study htre three ^eaiy. 

But there are oJ:her strict)»obServances ; 

As, not to see a wotnan in that term, • 

* Which I h9pe well is not enrolled there ; 

And one day in a week ^o touqh no food 
And but one meal on every day beside, 

The which I hope is not enrolled there ; 

And theif, to sleep but three hours in Ihe night, 

And not be seen to wink of all the day — * 
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When I was Wont to tSiink no liarm night ^ 

And make a da#^k ni^jht too of half tf ie day--<* 

Which I ‘hope welWs not enrolled there : ^ 

O, these are barren ^a^s, too* hard to keep, 

Not to see ladies^ study, fast, not sleep, * 

Kin^. Your oath is passJd to pass^way from those. 

Biron. 5i^t me say no,* my liege, and if you please ; 

I orhy swore to study with your gface 

And stay here ^n your^court for three yean./ space. 

JLong^ You swore to that, Biron, and to < the rest., 

Bironf^y yea and nay, sir, then I swore in jest. 

What is the end of study ? let me knoW: 

King, ^Yhy, that to know, which else we sKpuld not kndw. 
Biron, Thing^ htd *^and barr’(^ y6u mean, from common 
sense ? * , 

King, ^Sy, that is study^s god-ljkc diScompefise. r 
Biron^ Come on, then ; 1 will swear to study so, 

'J'o know the thing I am forbiA to kn«>w ; 

As thus, — to study where 1 well m^ dine, ^ 

\y1it3n I b>^east expressly am forbid ; . 

Ur stwdy wher^ to meet some distress fine, 

When mistresses from common sense are hid : 

Or haviiig- sworn too hard a keeping Wth, *- 

Study to break it and not bi*eak my tioth. 

It will* be noticed that in one jdace Bii^^n rhymes 
in qu^'.trains, avd sevexlrl speeches in the play* 
nearly conform to ^he mio|?el of the Shakespearian 
sonnet— three quatrains rhJJming alternately, fol- 
lo\^ed*by a coupdet. In Romeo and Jidiet rhyme 
l^gures largely, but by no means {o»tliis extent, and 
it ig uged, a^^*-a rule, when Shakespeare mistrusted 
vi.his mrftter. What Friar Laurence lias to say is not 
tilw|iys of , great interest, and tie tvS apt io say it in 
^^»feymed verse. ^ But cpnsider this lovely passage : 

Thou know’s^ tte rfiask of night is on my face, 

Else would’a maiden blush bepaint my cheek 
For that which thou hast?heard me speak to-night. 

Fain \fould I dwell o'A fornl^ fain, fain deny 
What I Kfetve spoke ; but farewell compliment ! 

Dost thou love me? I know thou wilt say ‘Ay ’ 

AK.d I wdl tilke thy word : yet, if thou swear’st, 

Thou mayst prove false ; at Igvers’ perjuries, 
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•I'hey say^ JavQj^aug^. 0*gentle Rftmeo 
If thou dqgt love, pronounce faithfully . 

0?‘if thftu thinU’st I am too j(juickly*wGU, 

I’ll frown and be perverse aiid say iviy, 

So thou wilt woo'^ : bjjut else, not for the wvrld. 

Ii> truthf fair Montagde, I am t>)o fond, 

And therefore thou mayst think my ’haviour liglft : 

But trust me, gentleman, I’ll prove more true 
'J'han^those tha^have more cunningy^o be sih’ange.# 

I 'should nave been more strange, I must confess 
c But that thou oveiheard’st, eie I was ware, 

My.true lov<0’s pasi^ion : therefore paidon me, 

-Afid not imuute this yielding^ to light 4ov e, 

^Which the aai k nighf hath s^> discoverUil. u 

Rom. Lady, by yonder Blessed moon 1 swear 
yhat tiprj with silver^ all these fruit-tree tops - 

Jul. O, sweai^ not by the moon, the inconstant ujoon. 
That monthly changis in her circled orb, 

Lest that thy love pro^jc likewise ya viable. 
iiom. What shall I swear by ? 

Jul. Do not swear at a’t; 

Or, if thou wilt, swear by thy giacious self, 

Which ib^the god o^ rfiy id<^atry, 

And I’ll b/jlieve thee. 

• limri. ]f my heart’s dear h>ve-— - 

Jul. Well, do not swear : altluiugli l^joy in thee, > 

I have no joy of this contract to-night; ^ 

It is too rash, too unadvised, top sudden : > 

Too like thc^liglitning,*'|diffih deith Cease to be, .. 

Ere.one cai/say ‘ It ligatens.’ S^eet, good-night I, 

This bud of love, Jjy summer’s ripenii^ breath, 

May prove a beruteous flower when next we mee?. 

Good night, good night ! as swe<it l epose rest 

Come Jo thy heart ^as that within my breast ! 

Kom. wilt thou Ij^ve me so unsatis^ed ! 

Jul. What satisfJlction canst tJixoh have to-rU^'ht ? ^ 

Rom. The exchange of thy loA^e’s faithful vow for mintv-* 
Jul. I gave thee mine befo^ thou didst requestnt : 

And yet I would itVei^e to give again. 

Rom. Wouldst thou withdraw it'( for what purj>q|5e, love? 
Jul. But to lie frank, and^ive it thee again ; 

And yet I wish but for the thing X have : 

My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 

My love as deep ; the more I give to thee, j 
The more I have, for both are infinite. 

l^Nuri^ calls within, , 
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I hear some noise within ^ Jear lie , a^^vs ! ’ 

Anon, goocKnurae ! Sweet Montague, .b6 tr^te^ 

Stay’but^ littl^ Ijwill c«9)e again. 

Here the rhyige is only used tq nSark a break in' 
the scene, as nearly every exit *throughout -the play 
is markSdb: for Juliet has tuyned to go and runs^ 
bacS'with h^ afteij,- thought : 

^ Stay but a little, f* will come again. 

Notice, <iio we ver, first, that only three lines in the * 
wh(^e passage dejiart from the strict ten-sy liable 
measur^ and |;hgsQ are simply cCases of* the doulbli 
or weak-enditfg, as in * „ 

Leat^at thy love prove likewise varia,bl^- 
And secondly, that every line clones with a break in 
the sense, a grammp,tical pause^ Compare with this 
the ,^onde»ful description of death a terror with 
wnicfe Claudio urges Isabel to sell her honour for 
his lifcA' ■ . , . 

dlatid. Ayf but to die, and go we kno^ lOt where ; 

To lie in cold obstruction and to vQt ; 

This sensible w^m motion to become 
A Imeaded clod^ and the delighted spirit 
To bathe^ in fier^ cloud;?, or to reside . 

In thrilling region'bf ^hick^*i‘i>bfed ice ; 

To ]be imprison'd in the viewl^s winds, 

And blown witl{^ restless violence r(j;jnd about 
The pendent world ; or to be worse than worst 
C>f tnose th^t lawless and incertain thought 
Im^ine lio#^ling : 'tis too horrible ! 

Thte weariest and most loathed worldly life . 

^at agi^ache, peniiry and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature is a jparadise 
To what Ve fear of death . 

Here the breaking 6f sentence^i by lines into detach- 
«?ble unltg has wholly diSappearea, but the verse still 
modifies \^ry little the de^syllabic iambic formula. 
And upon the whole, from first to last, Shakespeare 
nevQr weijt fctr from it. His verse is^^ always easy 
toTead, the rjiythm easy to follow. Yet here is a 
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peussage £**o^ !J^e ^mp^t whicH defies the footrule. 
When animated ]Q?iirrg,tiVe rather than the ex- 
prd&sion^ of poetic thought or ^>n;ibtion* is needed, 
Shakespeare varies his verse, till the^ bad actor has 
little trouble to cohcJ^al the fact that it is metre, and 
Hbhe good can bring out its full melody^ without 
sacrificing any of the play of emphasis , Ariel enters 
to .report* to Iws employer, the 'tnagician Prospe?*o, 
^Qow at last ready to be avenged on liis trea^iiierous 
brother : ^ 

• Ari. AU hail, great master ! grave sir, hail ! ^ come 
To answer thy best jJloiisuize ; be’t 
To swim, to divo \nto the fire, to ride ^ 

On tho CU 1 T 4 clouds,' to thy strong bidding ta^t 
Ariel and all his quality. 

Pros. * Hast thou, spirit, 

Perform’d to point the tempest tlmt I bade thee?,^, ^ 
Art. TfTtvery articl#. 

I boarded the king’s ship ; now on the beak, * 

Now in the waist, ^he deck, in every cabin, 

’ I flanifid amazement : sometime I’ld divide. 

And hxyyit in many places ; on the topfiiaat, 

Tlte yard^and bowsprit, would I flame distinxtly, 

Then meet and join. Jove’s llghtnirfgs, the precursors 
O’ the dreadful thuij,der-claps, more, momentary ' 

And sight-outrunning w^^i^e not ;^the fire add cracks 
Of sulphurous roarinjIK-he md:^t , mighty Neptufi'e 
Seem to Oesiege and make his bold waves trembJe, 

Yea, his dread tJident shake. ^ 

Pros. ‘ My brave^ spirit ! 

Who was so firm, so ponstant, that this coil 
'VV^oiild not infect his reason ? 

AH. ® ^ ^ Not a soul , 

But felt a fever of the mad and play’d 
Some tricks of desperation. All but marim^rs 
Plunged in the foaming brijie and quit the vess^, ^ » 
Then all afire with m'^ : the king’ll' son, Ferdinana, 

With hair up^staring, — then dike reeds, not hair,— 

Was the first man that leap’d ; c^ied, ‘ Hell is 
And all the devils are here.’ ^ o 

Pros. Why, that’s my spirit ! 

But was not* this nigh shore ? ' } 

Art. Close by, ray master ; 
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Pros. But are tbSy, Ariel 

Art* ^ , • ^*Notr4^^ir perish’d : 

On their sustaj^ing garments not a blemislf^ 

But freSher th^n f>efore^*and, as thou badest me. 

In troops I ^ave dispersed them ’boiiSt the isle. 

Tlie king’s son have I landed bj- himself ; 

Whom I left cooling of the air with sighs 
•In an 6dd angle of the isle and sitting, 

Hi^ arms cn this knot. 

Pros. ^ ^ Of the king’s ship 

Thf. mariners say how thou hast disposed 
And all the rest o’ the fleet. 

Ari. t Safely in h?.rbour 

Is the king’s ^ip : in the deep ,iiook, whi^re once 
Thou call’irat me up at midriight to fetch dew 
Froi.rt the stilhvex’d Berrnootli^s,* there she’s hid : 

Thrf mariners all under hatcRes stow’d ; 

Wfio, with a charm join’cUto their suffer’d labour, 

I have left asleep : and for the rest o’ the fleet 
•Which J^dispersed, they all ha^e met again 
' ,^nd are^upon the Medito -ranean flote, 

Bound sadly home for Naples, 

Syy>posing that they saw the king’s ship wreck’d 
Ana his grea-t person peril^h. ^ 

One ipore extract may be giyen frcm Pericles, 
play not includb\i in the Folio of 1623. A quart 
was i'ssued in \608 assigning it to Shakespeare, 
but mnch of it is‘t plainly by- some inferior artist. 
He p;robably rehandled, after his eariy fashion, a 
pl&y aj^ready written, and added to it such passages 
as this, wh^e the Prince of Tyre'‘ is about to cast 
overbroard iia^'a storm the body of his wife who has 
\ jus€ "died, or i^eemed to die,, in giving birth to a 
daughter. ^ 

^er. A tet'rible chSdbed hast thou had my dear ; 
c^o light, no fire : the Unfriendly ^elements 
Forgot thee utterly ; nor haVh I time 
Tci'^ive thee hallow’d^to thy grave, bpt straight ' 

Mast cast thee, scarcely ‘Coffin’d, in the ooze ; 

Wheie, for a monument upon thy bohes, 

And e’er-remaining lamps, the belching whale 
c And hunAaing water must o’er whelm iSiy corpse, 

Lying wi^h simple shells. 
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It is possi^l^ tha\ Sh8»kespe^HB’s first* intention** 
in PericZes *m»yT hav^ beei« to re>yrittv the whole. 
We know little* of his prc«eduiy. • But »we ' know 
this, that he never wrote a play ^hose plot was 
consliructed wholly* ftrom invention.* Some^inies 
h® found 'an episode in historjf (derived frem the 
picturesque uncritical histories, such as Ifolin^kCd, 
or, .for* tke Rlhman plays, Pliitarch in North’s 
^r§pnslatidn), sometimes in fiction, &s wh^n h^ 
constrjicted tke pastoral comedy of .ds Yod Like 
/^^•from Locjge’s prose romance, fiosaly'nd^ Bht 
frequently he was (It'ajwn, to a* tRibiect by the 
fact that a play'ba^ been already mad^ up5n 
it, ‘*as was the case •with Romeo and \fuliet, 
Hamlet, and Lear.* It was never his talent to^ 
invent things .that might have* happened ; ^ but 
rather to show in the* case of certfrin eventjf 
which had happened, or were represented as leav- 
ing •happened, in *\4iat wise the actors of •these 
events spo^», ^thought, felt, and bel>aved. ^ Often, 
indeed^ he blended two stories into on® ; thus, 
In the Merchant of Venife there** is one tale of 
the princess whose hand had^to be«Von Ijy a Choice 
among* caskets,* and •-^rlbthe® cA the ui^ur^r who 
covenanted Ifor a, pound of ftesh^ Shakespeare 
united the in^iereSts by making Bassanio, ip n»ed 
for money to set out on the adventure ofsthe 
caskets, '^ome to hirf friend, who, fdr’ Bas^nfo’s 
sake,*8igns* this c^v^ant; and^by jpaking l^ftia, 
the lady of the caskets, come in masc^ierade* to 
enact the lawyer whose Subtletj* defeats tile* 
Jew. Again, in* L^ar, to the story o{«*the 
king with three daughter^ which is foujid In 
one source, is united the^ story of the nobleman* 
with two sons; and Shakespeare welds •the two 
inextricably by bastard Edmund for a 

lover both to Goneril and Regan, and Edgar, •the 
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”®loyal edited son,'^r a 
madn^s. ‘'a , ^ 

It mus^ be sMd(j however, that ifl his handling of 
the plots thij^ taken, Shakespeare is often careless 
and e even slovenly. „ Nor dM* he advance in. this 
respect. , CymbdiTie, one of the latest plays, is 5f 
thVjvorst constructed. It must always be remem- 
bered^also that t&e problem of dramatic construc- 
tion '«ras then quite other than it is now, for thp 
stg-ge of that day had ly) scener^, and consequently 
constant change” of scene had jn it nothing unde'fjir- 
able. Dramf tist and aotor® only sought to represent 
tfie hvman element of ea<^ •scene? ai\d left, the 
audiej^ce to imagine an appropriate' setting. Thus, 
^moving constantly undei^conditions that forbade all 
^attejnpt at meclmnical illusion, Shakespeare was 
<^er^a|)s tempted unduly to disregard verisimili- 
tude in conduct, and to accept any version of a 
storjrf’ ^hat would afford effective, mdhients' foj 
dialogue. Clkudio's action, for instahoe, in Much 
Ado aot only unworthy, but incredible. ’ ' 
Certain repejiitions may also be assigned to 
causes inherent' in the nattire of Shakespeare’s 
stage. " When we'' yCinemb^:’' that * evjery woman’s 
part avas then .acted by a boy,-* it is * not hard to 
wdderstand his Rking for a herolng in doublet and 
lioSte. Thq^essential thing, however, is to realise 
thtf^t^fhe plays were written to be acted, but written 
' for an aiviiecree which had ew bookli, and little 
.^^liit of riding ; which was trained therefore to take 
in lit^rattlre Iby thq"eg.r rather than through the 
eye** • which did mot regard poetry, as we have 
pSomehow come to regard it, as a thing to be enjoyed 
in secidsion, but which, «)n the other hand, always 
heeded be propitiated with an admixture in the 
highest poetry of lighter stuff. It is this close 
to^h with the groundlings which makes the 
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Elitabethan ^maVliat’the n*vel camj to be 
in the nin^toenU dentury- the ^mpletest ex- 
oreB^on ol the ftational miad. gh&eep«are, who 
I Arrowed aU his*plots, is the least denvative.of 
all great poets; he 'springs li|fe an A tree 
tlfe soil; and he seems to include the'wh^ 
range of EngUsh life in his day. Contrast Jifln 
with men .lib 'Milton, Wordsifcrth.^ Bhelldji, or 
Bwon, a&l you will find that each of these 
primarily to express his own personality, tod is 
therefore in t»uch with only a very limited part ot 
lif^ But Scott, DicVeas, and Thidtoray wrote 
deliberately fv an* audience, with the thoijcht ot 
that audience, Vhat it* would like, Md what it 
would understand, in thetr minds. Every ^ist, 

. -.1 i? /-i«Tww f-h/MifThr hiir. T.hft 


he rilayedton he dr6w frjrth the widest rji^je of 
4siX)ni ; t*iei4 seems no thought s6 otaure, no 
Eeelinft* so rare, whether by ito excess of delicacy 
Jr its maddening vehemeace, but Tie can coflyey 
it to all humanity, find set the .least feasible 
strings,’ in minds stilled or .Slack, vi^ating in 
unison with his stroke on the chords of hi» own 
heart. 
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,,It must always be bornd'in mkid that Shakespeare 
^is .only the greaftest in a g^’oup of great writers, 
tivh^m he “Resembles in kiit.d, but surpasses in degree. 
In a sense his greatness does them a wrong, for 
if the .^ordinary student, of English literature ip 
general has ntade himself familiar with Ifhirty-seven 
specimtMs of i;}ie Ejizabethan 'drama’ he has done 
perhaps as much as is exigent; and it would be hard 
to advise «that some of SJiakbspeare should be left 
unread to make r(;</m fort*, study o£ his contem- 
poraries. Yet ..there were several contemporaries 
wHosei work at' its best approached the Shake- 
spearian m^«isure. Their work has not the historic 
importance of Marlowe’s, for they- were not Shake- 
speare’s modek ; nor on the whole can kny of them 
be'" put quite on a level with that great forerunner. 
But tiiey”wrdte when ^he dramatic art was better 
understood, and Eiey were better dramatists than 
Siarlcfwe. • Webster m two plays. The WhiU, Devil 
and fi^e DucheM <0/ Mulfy, reached a height of 
tragic intensity only surpassed by Shakespeare. 
The latter of these dramas held the .stage for long, 
and a .Single line of it is often quoted for its 
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marvellous ’suEgistio^ of T^eauty 4ind tei^oy. The * 
Duch<JSS, .y^ung- ana virt'uous, kas doved and 
married a man f>eneath hei^ranlqi (jpe o£*her own 
household ; and ft)r,this, her only offence, she has 
b^n*done*to death with horrible torments bj»her 
brother. And .that brother, standing over iidt dead 
beauty and innqpence, speaks onjy in ^lese wpvBs 
his s’pasn^ df reifiorse : * 

Cover her face : mine eyes dazzle : she died youn^. 

More faincfiis in tjieir own da^ than Wkjbster, 
and by far more prplific,*wei»e the irmnUs Bciaumont 
and Fletcker,* most* of whose work was (ione In 
collaboration. *Men of good birth, courtidji's by 
rank and inclinatiorf, the^“ imitated the conversa-^ 
tion of gentlemen mficli better ,’’* says Drydty:^ in 
his Essay of Dramatic Poesy, than'lheir lesuf 
fortjinate forerunners. “ I am apt to *believe,^ie 
goes on, “ ftiat the English language in thenyilirived 
to itfj ,higlfe^ perfection ; what wodds have been 
*since take© in are* rafher superflvjpus thaci neces- 
sary. Their plays are now the myst pleasanf and 
frequent entertainmejitey^f Wie stjfge, two of theirs 
being acted "through #ie yedr« for one •£ ‘Bhakc- 
speare’s or JonsojJL’s.” ' This was written in *1667 ; 
but it cannof be* said that their vo|jue outlasted The 
sevente^ijith century ; and admirable ^ll^ough tlieif* 
play# are jjo reatk neither the Maid's*Trag^jjfixov ^ 
Philaster impressae j# reader to-day «,s does Webster* 
at his best. The play Two fioble Kinsfnen, 
on Chaucer’s talq of Paianson and ArcUe, was* 
included in the folicT edition of their .work#,* but 
may probablj?* owe its best passages to ^Bhake^ 
speare ; at its first publitatiow it was as^^ed to 
him and Fletcher jointly. 

Although The name ‘ Elizabethai* ’ is loosely 
given to this whole group of dramatists, Beaumont 
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and Fleteher bdJong t6 th/' period : they 

began to write dinder Jhmes I. So did Massj[nger, 
another eopioh^ <?,ramMi8t, one of 'whose plays out- 
lasted any o| theirs on the st^gfe. His comedy,* A ' 
New Way to pay Ol^J^ehta, \^’as acted steadily up^ 
the Vife^orian era and the djiwn of njodern comedy ; 
the .central^ figure^ in it. Sir Giles Qverreach, giving 
to an® actor supePb chances in th^ preseptment of 
this ^roganl, unscrupulous, and masterful wielJer 
of w^ealth. Later s^ll than** Malinger comes 
J5hn Ford, whcfee Broken H^rt, although marbed 
with decadJSn<5e,* is ^a • wort o:^ real beauty and 
pathosTj 

Bu^, by the consent oi nis own and all later 
^ times, the figure next to* Shakespeare in this group 
is ^at of Ben Jonson, who has odd affinities with 
name*j^ke of the eighteenth century, in his 
rough yet Attractive personality, his strong critical 
facu]<<>y. and his exercise of a “^itera^ dictatorship!. 
Jonson was "of plebeian origin, but* got a good 
schooling at Westminster, ' thOugh it is said he, 
worked as a bricklayer ^before he went to serve in 
the army*, that ‘•fought in tlie Netherlands. He 
returned to London ^nd ttj)k to literature for a 
livelihood, which meant writing plays. It is said 
that Shakespeaf'e, nine years his senior, and now 
totiJblished «dn prosperity, befriended tge young 
^ auth^, and Secured the production of Jonson’s first 
•come^dy W hie own- compan^^^. r-This play. Every 
JMdn in nis Humour, marked a new fashion in 
> drama* THie |)laywrigbt’s primary object was no 
lon^e» to tell a siowy by dialogue and action, but 
;to exhibit peculiarities»of character.- Each person- 
age has' a certain humouP or foible : old Knowell’s 
ii¥ parental interference with a son, Kitely’s is 
marital jealousy. Captain Bobadill’s a cxiwardly 
braggadc^io, and so on; and whatever each does 
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illustrates Tiis liieset^ng propensity. Tlfe pivot of* 

the action i$ Kitely’s jeaioi^y, and jt frill bp seen 

that Jonson’s method did^ fJbtg Sha%;espeare’s 

in this : that we lee, ^ Shakespeare’s,plays a man 

iB wliose dhar'acter jealousy wo^ks, while in Jdhson 

we see the man wholly made up of jealousy. X^^e 

plot is ingeniously constructed, sp that, the ^tions 

prompted &y tlie- various humour^ lead to collisioi\j3 

between the char^ters ; the swaggering cfiptain 

mept®*’ the onoleric old gentleman, a drubbjpg 

nrtturally results, and, so on. tot«ft effect 

produced is that • of ^osS improbability. It .is 

evident that Jonson de^s not for a moment*J)elieve 

in the reality of his story whrft he does belwe in 

is the .reality of the ‘humour’ displayed. Hisk 

second comedy, Eve'ry Man Out of hia^Huvkmir^ 

opened with a kind of prefatory dialogjie, in 

the . auth<jr throng]^ the mouth of one character 

explained hi^ theory. First, he made it cWa^ that 

what^ die Studied ^wag not merely a s^erficial 

,eccentricity, and he resented* the jase of fne .term 

‘ humour ’ as meaning mbrely a •£ ad or f sphion. 

Rathe», • • * v. * .-i. * 

When son^one peculiar qmahty ^ „ 

Doth so possess ^ man thSt it doth araw ^ 

All his atSects, his spirits, an^liis powers 

In meiv conductions all to run one way, 

^This may be truly said to be a hiyftour. 

Whal intereste<i *hi^ was the abi^rmal ; and hej 
invited his audien^ to 


See the tipieV deforrSity • 

Anatomised. in» every necv^and sinew. 

Here, then, we have the tippearance (c<m5monlji 
a sign of decadence) of a* self -Conscious, ^li&>risi^ 
tyrt. Jonson’s appeal was to the intellect, not to 
the emotions^ his work lay nearer tto piose ^an 
that of Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
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the rest; he neglAjted the lov« interest “ he lacked 

their tone 0f romance^ he repre8se°d «tbe lyrical 

vein whicii wil^ fiiem oreaks out again and again 

in the midst, of pure comed^^ a^ for instance in 

Mer<Sutio’s descriptipn»of Queen Mab, He attempted, 

m^reo’^ep, to alter the conv^sntions of the art; to 

impose the<- unity of time, continuing the action 

after the Gfeek ‘\nodel to a peribd of (four and 

twent^’^ hours, and the unity of place, scoffing ‘at 

thg bold Elizabethan f^-shion of leaping ovot seas 

and c6ntinent(^° ^ In perhaps « the best of all his 

pl,ays. The ” Alchemist, ^ th& action passes in one 

house And within the time , Bceded to play it. He 

bakes *a pack of rogues — Face, the servant left by 

bis master in charge of a house, and his two 

xsseeiates,^ Subtle,* the alcheniist and fortune-teller. 

Mistress Dol Common — and lie shows the 

iifferent types of persons who come to be gulled 

ly th^ii; quackery, from Sir Eipicurq Mammon, the 

jovetous rich sensualist in quest of the, philosppher’s 

itone, l!b AbeJ, Drqgger, the' little tobacconist^^, 

inxiops for insf.ructionaf how to succeed with his 

lew shop.* The' first eceiji} i^ith Drugger may be 

[uotedv awd any ond^ who ^ reflects will see why 

Garrick chose this small but effe^^five part. 

• Q 

Subtle. is your name, say you, Abel Drugger ? 

o Drug. Sir. 

♦Si/6. A seller of tobacco ? 

Drug. Yes, Sir. • * 

Uniph ! 

[Tree the grdeers ? ^ ' 

an’t please y8u ? 

Your^business, Abel ? ** » 

This, an’t plt^se y6Ur worship ; 

am a yOung beginner, and am building 
Of a new shop, an’t like your worship, jusj; 

At> cornev»' of ^ street : — Here is the plot on’t— 

And I would know by art, sir, of your worship, 



Which Vay I^oulft make my doc#-, by necfoipancy, 

And where miy she^es ; aifti which ^houUi be for boxes, 
^iVnd 'whtch for pots. I woijid be rlad to tljrive,- Sir ; 
And I was wis^d to your worship by a gentleman, 

One Captain Faced l^at says you know lyen’s planets, 
And their good angels, and their bad. 

Sub. I do. 

If I do see them * 

Re-enter Face. • 


l>'ace. What ! pay honest Abel ? 

Thou art here. , 

* Drug. Uroth, Sir,^I was speaking,* 

Just as your worship*q§.me pere, o^yhutfj-yorship : 

I pray you speak /or me to master doctor. • 

Fac&. ^hall do fcyything. — Doctor, do yo^hear ? 
This is my friend, Abel, an honest fellow ; 

He lets me have gftod tobEcco, and he does not 
Sophisticate»it with sack-lees or oil. 

Nor washes it in muscad^ and grains, 

Nor buries it in gravel, under ground, , 

.Wrapp’d up in gveg.ay leather, or soil’d clouts : 

But k^eps in fihe lily pots, that, open’d, 

Smell lii# conserve of roses, or French'beans. 

has hi^ maple.bloek, his silver tongs, 

Winchester pipes, and fire of Junipflf : 

A neat, spruce, hongst fellbw, and n# goldsmith. ^ 

Sub. He is a fortiinal^ fellow, th^t I am «ure on. 

One may quote* also a few lines from Sir Epicure 
Mammon’s Tolqpluous forecast of what thgj plfilp- 

We wilhbe brdv^, Putfe, now we have the medicia*. 

My meat shall ail (^me in, in Indian %hell^^ 

Dishes of agate set in gold, and studded 
With emeralds, sapphires, hj^inths, jftid nibies. 

The tongues of cArps. dormice, aryi camels’ heels^ , 

Boil’d in the spirit of sol, and dissolv’d petCTl, 

Apicius’ dieh Against the epflepsy : 

And I will eat these brotls with spoons of anftler. 
Headed with diamond and carbuncle. • 

My foot-bc^ shall eat pheasants, calver’d salmons, 

£^ots, godwits, lampreys : I my self wifi htgre • 

The beards of barbels served, instead of sallads ; 


sopher’s stone will bring him 
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Oil’^ itiushroon^ ; and s\\^linK^n$tuv>ns paps 
Of a fat«pregpant sow? newly^t ot, ' r 
Brest with «.n exquis^ and poignaat salice ; 

For ^ich Ml unto my cook, '^her^s gold, 

Oo forth, 0 nd be a knight. 

n ^ *' •» 

As the first of the*se extracte shows Jonson’s skill 
in Ae^i^isiiig situations and characters so effective on 
the stage tliat his plays held thefr own for two 
cdhturjps; so the second shows the kind of poetry not^ 
withoxrt splendour, but wholly Without the lyrical 
noth, wl^ch Jonscfla contrived to weave into his fabi^p. 

And yet Jbrftdh waa by. Iio means lacking in 
thdt lynjpal gift which is a ipam characj^eristiCjOf 
his period. The songs whibh lie through Shake- 
speare^ plays, poetry wiriiin poetry, jewels set in 

S are only the loveliest examples, in a store to 
maif^ known and i»any unknown poets con- 
ed exquisite things that have come down to us 
in thqf plays and songboqjcs of that timb. Beau-,, 
mont anS^ Fleteher are perhaps the ritbest of the 
playwrights after Shakespeare; yet lesser fnen, 
such "as Greene and T)ekker, have written songs * 
not le^ be%utifuf‘^even tha^ thbse two lyrics, which 
are probahjy Fletchej’s : 

Lay a gaSfland on my hearse *. 

Of the dismal yew ; < 

Maidens, willow branches bear ; 

Say, I died true. 


My low was, false, but I Vv^aa.firm 
'’From my hour of birth. 

Upon *ay burieU body lie 
Lightly, gentle barth ^ 


Weep no more, n*or sigh, nor groan ; 
Sorrow calls ho timfe that ’s gone ; 
Violets plucked the sweetest rain 
Mak|« not fresh nor g^w again ; , 
Trim thy locks, look Sjeerfuily ; 
Fate*^ hid ends eyes cannot see ; 
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Jqys ^ving« dreifras fly p|8t, 

Wyy »hc|uld aldness linger la^ ? 

(Smf is i>ut a wound woe : • 

Gentlest mourn, ‘mourn^iosmo. 

]^or is.there &nf iack of the othef, and ptrhaps 
liigher, kind of lyrical poetry, of which Shake- 
speare’s sonnets offer* superb examples — ^Ihat^sfate- 
lier musia, nea/er akin to speecWthan ^o song, which 
f^nsfuSes with’emotion a volume of though^ rather 
than finds expression, as do Shakespeare’s mrd-like 
S(tog8, for pimple feeling. Just* as the*stahzas 
thready quoted froih'tjie ]^aid'8*'J\a^^dy are akin 
to the song; in Twelfth Night, “ Come awj-y, cdme 
away. Death,”* so ther% is affinity between Aiany of 
Shakspeare’s sonnats an<> Beaumont’s Lines on the 
Tornba in Westminster Abbey : . 

Mort^ity, behold aad fear ! 

What a change of flesh is here ! 
llhink how /tmny royal bones 
Sleey within this h^ap of stones ; , 

H^re,they lie ha^ realms and lands, 

Who now wS,nt strength ^to sti^their haflds ; 
where from their ptdpits seal’d with dust 
They preach, ‘in greatness is »o trusy 
Here ’s an acre*^^ in^ed* 

With the richest royall’st Seed 
That the elrth did e’er suck in,» 

Sincd th^ first man died for sin : 

Here the bones of birth have cried,* i 

^Though ^ods they were, as men tlW^ died* ; 

H^ are slnds, ignoble things, 

Dropt fron*tlre ruin’d sick# of ktugs 
Here ’s a world of pomp and state, 

Buried in dust, once ^pac^ by fatd! 

Ben Jonson also, ‘harsh and rough* thoft^t Jiis 
genius showed itself, had cJn occasion an jekquisi4e 
gift of song — as is provdU by “the famous**" Drink 
to me only with tnine ey^s,” and the even finer 
Stanzas to IHana, 

Queen and huntress, chaste and faip 
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He was ’a lyrist, ’but in the! lyr^ ,fiis bent in- 
clined to the seVerer t|nuse ; eveii in Jthese two 
songs there is fwidible ah undertqjae o£ Horatian 
remii:g.8cence. ® However we i^nk him now, it is 
clear th#it as dramatist he had only a ' qualified 
contemporary success, but thsPt in his later days he 
was afceepted’as th^ representative p^et o:^hig time. 
N© better indication of his positioh can ba found • 
than tlSe primacy given to him twelve ,y ears before" 
his«dea^h in the Folio^ edition of S;Jiakespeare ; 
where, in the^oilection of elegiac poems by writefs 
of ihe t^e prefixed to ft, his f«|,mous lines had as 
of right the first place. ' * * 

As a&i example of his wastery in the short sen- 
tentious forms of ,verse, we rq^y give these verses, 
(<calj%d a song, but very de^cient in singing quality), 
fror^ his well-known comedy, Epicoene, or The 
Silent I Woman : < 

t ♦ c 

Still to be neat, still to be drest, 
eAs you were going to a“feaFt ; 

Still to be powdered, still perfumed : ' 

Lady, it is to be presumed, 

T&ougb ^t^s hid caiyes are not found, 

All is not sweet, all is t-ot sound. 

Give mera look, give me a faf*e, 

That makes simplicity a ^race ; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free : 

Such, sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all the adulteries of art : 

TJ^ey sti*ike mine eyes, bf?t ipot my heart. 

, ' ‘With this poem before us, we have at once the 
model jlior much in tfie best kno\m work produced 
by that' group of poets^not dramatists, who sat at 
tlxe feet tof the veteyan,^ e^d declare<J themselves to 
be sealed of the tribj? of Ben.” These were the 
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tastes and i^tgrest^wouid ha\^ kept liim in town* 
in touch the* circle* of yoyng •cavaliers, of 

whdm Lovfelace*, Suckling,‘And <^ar%w hi^ve left us 
imperishable work, though too liftle in quantity 
to earn them the ti^le of greatness. * Yet JonsonA 
Ihfluence was not felt only among the cavaliers. 
George .Wither, a Puritan and a true jioet, w|rf of 
his* following ; And Milton’s earl writings inl'eality 
‘belong ^b this school. ' * * 

But Herrick, who was born at Cheapside ih 1594, 
ajfd* died ai Dean Prior *in Devon eighty ydiars . 
later, is undoubtedly the represerltifti tfi poet of the 
Caroline g>ge« The spirit of his work is the safne 
afif that of the courti€?t dramatists, but it takes a 
new character with the mew mode of expression^ , 
Under Elizabeth the drama was a national ingj^i^u-. 
tion, born of the people^ the most traly pojnj^ 
literature that England had known. Under James 
,1. a new alass of dramat^ts began to ap^aj with 
*Beaumont*8ftid Fletcher, who, fifteen yeara earlier, 
would naturally have* belonged tc^Sidneyls group, 
’and would have treated Jbhe* popular drama* witn 
academic contempt.* And ,what** was ^morb im- 
portant, th€^a\idience*siwvrere-«l^aiiging. !^usitanism 
was a growing force, and Puritanispi disapproved of 
stage plays.* Thd result was thattjuiet and^crtfpy- 
lous folk stayed away, and the dramOj as it grew 
less pophlar, gre,\y less simple and more licChtidus, , 
until finally it en^ed in disrepyte. * JoiMon’s *influ> 
ence was set against it, and he showed tue exaiAplq 
of writing work that di(^ Apt depend •for^succ®ss • 
upon the applause of the groundlings^ Hia*Ode 
to Hi/mself on the failure* of his play, The 
Inn, in 1629, begins. 

Come, leave the loathdd stage, 

An<hthe more loathsome age ; 

Where pride and impudence, in facwon knit, 

Usurp the chair of wit ! 
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Indicting and arra^ning ^ery &y 
86met|iing tney caliea play.u 
Let their fagtMious, ^in 
Comrfiission pf ttie brain 

Run on and rage, sweat, censure, and condemn ; 

They were Sot made for thee, IGsf thou for them. 

And afiser three more energetic stanzas of denunci- 
ation, the poet cries : 

Heave tSings sob prostitute, 

And take’the Alcaic lute ; 

Or £hine own Horace, or Anacreon’^ lyre-, 

Irt was this sitminons^to a new poetry, the lyric 
' muse, that th^ sons of Ben ^swered, most of them 
intermi^ntly, but all of them writing work which 
appeal^ to the individual, ucib to the cro»vd. And 
Herrick in his country yicarage touched day by 
day, certainly not j;;he stern ‘Alcaic lute,’ but the lyre 
botjibf Horace and Anacreon ; till in the year 1648 
h*^ i;:; 3 ued his Hesperides ' a book containing some 
1200 meces varying “ between od^es and epithalamia 
of five oi^^^six pages, and epigrams of a single couplet.”* 
Here we have a man following consciously Ben 
Jonson’s lead in So far as he copies the forms of the » 
classical lyric pcypts; bul unconsciously nearer to 
Shakespeare in the-spint of nature which 

animates his whole \i"ork. He writes at his best of 
whet he sees and knows — the life of an English 
oduptryside,yits folk, its beasts, and its flowers. 
He writes ai^ of those themes which are 2 ommon 
to all lyrical poets — large generalisations likfe the 
^ sh9rtness«bf liie,’ tfie ‘quiet of 'death,' to which 
bvery poet, gives his ■ own particular application. 
The* poem to His ^W^rdling-^heet, for example, is 
none tl^e le*ss distinctly Herrick’s though the fan- 
1%stic apd grim conceits ol^ the opening recall Donne, 
the ‘ metaphysical * poet whose fame then rivalled 
Jonson’s, and though tKe lines 

, ‘All wise, all equals and all just 
Alike i* th’ dust 
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have an eohc\o|^ thei^ovely song fn Cpm^eline : 

. more the hea<^ o’ the ilv^. 

Nor is it fanciful to find a hint of* Ophelia in the 
Mad Maid's Song : * 


Good morrow to the day so fair ; 

Goo<^ morning, sir, to you ; ^ 

Good morrow to mine own torn hair, 
Bedabbled with the dew. * 


Good morning to thi| primrose too ; 

Cjipod morrow to each maid ? 

That will with^^wers the toinl) l| 3 §trew 
Wherein my Love is laid. 

Ah ! vioe is me, Voe, woe is me, 

Alack an^ well-a^y ! 

For pity, sir, find out that bee, 

WMch bore^my Love away. 

1^11 seek him in your bonnet brave 4 
ril seek him in your eyes ; 

Nay , now 1 think theyVe made his gra^e 
th’ bed of strawberries. * 

' > * t 

lyi seek him there ; I kpow, we this. 

The cold, cold earth doth sl^ke him ; 

But I will go,* or send ^ kiss • 

By jx)u, sir,'*^IPwakA hi^^* 

Pr^ hurt him not ; though hp be dead, 

He kn<^s well who do lov<S him ; 1 

And wllo with green turfs rear billhead, 

And who do rudely move him.^^ ^ 

"Efe’s 6 M)ft and^tendor, pr^ tak^heed. 

With bifhds of cowmips ^ind nim, • 

And bring him home ;-^but ’tis^ecreed 
That I shall neverdSnd him. •- 

But, for work more entirely characteristic of tHig 
author, one would cite his injitation of Horace’s 
Epode in praise of “ the country life ” : 

Sw eet country life, to such unknown. 

Whose lives are others, not their own f 
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But^ serving jourts aiffl citijife, be 
Cess U^pp;;^ Jess enjoying tnee. ^ « 

Thoil ne\b3r ploughf/it the ocean’s 'foaiaptr 
To^seek and oring rfiugh pepper home : 

Nor t^the Eastern Ind dost jroVe 
To bring from tl^pnce the lborch6d clove ; ^ 
•Nor, with the^loss of thy loved rest, 

BTingst home the ingot from the West. 

No, tAxy ambition’s masterpiece 
Flies np thought higher than a fleece : 

Jr how to pay thy hinds, and clear 
All scores, and so to end the year : 

But walk’st about tJnine own dear b<|pnds 
Not er vying others’ larger ‘'grounds. 

For Veil thou knoW’st, tis not the extent 
Of land makes life, but sweec conte:nt. 

When now the cock (thS ploughman’s horn) 
Calls forth the lily-wristed morn ; 

Then to thy cornfields thc^u dost go, 

Wl\ich though well soil’d, yet tho\i\dost know 
That ^ the best compot>t for the lands 
Is the wise masters feet, and hands. 

There at the plough thou fiiid’st thy team, 
With a*hind whistling there to thfeno : 

And cheer’st them up, by singing how 
I’he kingdom’s portion is the plough. , 

This done^fc then to t!i’ enamelled meads 
Thpu go’st ; and g.s thy foCt there treads, 
/rhou seest apres-^^nt Gh'^-iike power 
Imprinted in ^ch herb and flower : 

And smeK’st the breath of gr^t-eyed kine, 
Sweet as the blossoms of the vip.e. 

Here thou behold’st thy large sleek neat 
Untoc^he dewlaps up in nleat : 

And, as thou look’st, the wanton steer$ 

Th# heifer, and ox driiw^ear, 

To mal^ a plfeas^g pastime there. 

• Th%se seen, thc^ view thy flocks 

Of sheep, safe from the wolf and fox, 

And find’st their bellies there as full 
,pf short, sweet grass^ as backs with wool : 
And leav’st them, as they feed and fill, 

A shepherd pipifig on a hill. 


Observe ^ hciVv Herrick's realism suggests what 
^Horace woi:|ld scarce have thought of — the lush 
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pasture of ,kineA the •“ shoi^* sweet •grass ” of • 
the upland]^ taaf sh^p lo\^. , 

To* these Extracts may tjd add^d 'his* J^rayer to 
Bm Jonaon : * 

•When I a verae shall ^a^e, 

Know I have pray’d thee, 

For old religion’s sake, 

Sai|rt Ben, to aid me. 

Make the way smooth for me, 

^hen I, thy Herrick, 

Honouring thee oneny knee^ 

©fFer my Ji^ric. 

Candles I’ll giv? to thee, 

, And a ilbw*altar ; 

And thou. Saint Ben, shalt be 
Writ in piy psalter. 

Other prayers -there Are in Herrfck, not without^ 
beauty, but his sacred potrnis have never retaiafiid 
a hold on the devotional mind, as have those of 
his contenSpor^ries,* t^eorge Herbert and ^rdbhaw 
— disciples . once of Donne and * Ben Jonson, 
Herrick’s paganisid — a devopt 'vjjprship ‘of ^ the 
powers of Nature — lies deeper than his Christi- 
anity. , But nothing ^th -him ^ies very deep, 
least of all his *love p«^ms, Tha best of which are 
exquisite trifles sqph as this : 

A sweet disorder in the dress 
Kindles in clojhes a wantonness . 

^A lawn about the shoulders thrown 
Iflto a fine distraction ; ^ ^ ^ ^ 

An erring*lace, which her^^aod there* 

Enthrals the crimson stomacher^ 

A cuff neglectful, and thereby 
Ribbons to flott' confusedly*; 

A winning wave, deserving note, 

In the*tempe8tuoua«petticgat ; ■ 

A careless shoe-string, in whose tie 
I see a wild civility 
Do more bewitch me, than when art 
Is too precise in every part. 

V 
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There is af want Cj^ powef anc^passipQ in the man’s 
nature;’ he«nev§r readies sucn heights^as Lovelace 
achieved* in the ’Jyric^*' Tell me not, 'sweet, T am 
unkind,” which needs no quotation, nor as Carew, 
with whom the language of ‘haetaphysicar conceits 
sometfh\ps turns to the glow of flame, as in this 
po6m;. 

Ask ipe nohiore where Jove b^^ows,*^ 

When June is past, the faded rose, 

For in thy beauty’s orient deep 
These flo»'ers, as hi their causes, sleep. 

Ash lne*nd more whitter do stray 
The golden atoms of the daj% 

For, in pure love, heawjfi did prepare *’ 

Those powders to eprich your hair. 

Ask me no more whither doth hqste 
'Hf3 nightingale, when May is past, 

For. in your sweet dividing throat 
She winters and keeps warm her note. 

^ < <T 

^Ask me no more where those stats I'ight 
^ That downwards fall in dead of night, 

For in yaur eyfea they sit, and there , 

Fix6d b^ome as iic their sphere. 

Ask me no mor^,if etist «r west„ 

The Phoenix builds her spicy nest, • 

For unt« you at last she flies 
And in ybur fragrant bosom dies. ' 

Yet, *08 PaJ'grave rightly says, the buflf; and the 
sustained quality of Herrick’s* Work^ the Variety 
of his artistic achievement, 6ntfitle him to the fore- 
fadst pla^e among Eaglish lyrical poets before the 
gr» 2 ^t'roll of moderfl n&mes begins with Burns. 



CHAPTER V/ 


•§ACON. 

We have said, so ‘far, little of prose ; and it is 
noticeable facl/ that m the sixteenth ceyjiury Hjool^ 
of verse were more nuftierous and popular j4S<&n 
those of, prose. ^ Certain exceptions have to be 
•noted: Sir, Philfp Sidneys ArnKpia John 
Lyly’fi Euphues each, set a fashion in affectation. 
The influence of the Arcadiium generating a rage 
for artificial pastoi^als Ifas beei> noted; that of 
Lyly’s book istimpoutaiit inMiterary hisfory. Lyly 
was .the fitst to give to EAglish pro.^e, 'brevity, 
point, sparse, and a sententious^*brevity ; though 
he acquired hfS epigrammatic effect^ by*st^n*ge 
mannerisms, of which the two clyef w^re »the 
con^nt iise df* interlocked alliteration, and oP< 
illustrations frofti *a fanta^c ftatufjil history* 
They are not unfairly illustrated by Falstaffh 
parody of them.* 

“ Harry, I do,not only man^l where thou spendest t|^ 
time, but also how thou arteaccouypanied ; for though me 
camomile the more it is trodden^ on the faster it grows^ yet 
youth the more it is twwted the sooner it wears.— Harr^f, 
now I do not*speak to thee in drink bu<»in tears, |}ot in 
pleasure but in passion, not in words only but in* woes also.” 
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' But if Falstaff pary^ied L;J^ly, ^ak^spr-are imitated 
him ; and the sparkling |)rose of the comedies owes 
deep debt- *^0 'Ibhe. author of Ev^hues and * his 
England. , ^ 

Foi the essential importance^ of Lyly lies in thi^ 
that he was the first writer , who conceived of an 
orn&te and sententious English prosp which should 
not be' modelled or? the Latin. Nai^ative , writing 
had aly^ays imposed on the author a certain simpli-^ 
city alid adherence to the natural idiom of the 

.language; and 'from Maloiy^ onwards there js 
plenty of En^li^ "prose whifch is delightful to read. 
But, except Malory’s, there is no book of English 
narrative written before idbO whi5h the general 
Reader knows ; and out of all the Elizabethan period 
therp, is only one book of pro'se which retains its 
hold. Thi^ is of course the volume of" Essays, first 
published by Francis Bacon in 1596. But it should 
be said at once that Bacon’s Essays,, as we know, 
them, belong rCally to the reign of Janies I. They 
were produced ajb the same time as the Authorised 
Version of the Bible, and- display the same marvel- 
lous pbwercof usuig the cojpurs of poetry without 
the coni^eution of meirU. BuVto appreciate Bacon’s 
work 'technically, it is necessary to look at his 
sketch ef an idea? Commonwealth ; ^or in the open- 
ihg fehapter^^^s^hich tell how , strayed sailors came 
to tl\e «hore df “ New Atlantis,” will be found »that 
uarra£ive style, meitker modernmQr obsolete, which 
is familiar to us in the Gospels. The Essays, 
much more “laboriously written, aye less faithful to 
the genius of English : they are evidently written 
l^y a man trying to keep as near as possible to the 
Latin idiom ; though the ‘^hature of the work, and 
of“ Bacon’s mind, inclined him to those Latin authors 
who studied brevity. He is nowhere clogged with 
the fong ihvolved sentences which other writers of 
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the period* l^Sare t^e R*e8torat|on copied from a 
langjiage* \^h6se structure *ient itS^f ^turally to 
such elaborations. 

’ Bacon’s book 6f .^fty-seven essays is not .only 
the first -wfork in prose at all as .we'll known^as the 
work say of Chaucer ;«it is among the beet knc^n 
in the language, for no autlior ia harder to forget. 
We 'are* jiot conoerned here witfi Bacon’s place in 
the history o^ thoyght ; he holds his place iii^itera- 
turjp. by this one book, for. the sake of which ihe 
curious read*his other, productiong. , ^t ab^ut this * 
book too much cannot oe known, and*i^ery reader 
should compsff^ the firgt edition, consistingf^of ten 
essays, with the final form.^ • 

Francis Bacon wa*s a son of Sir Nicholas Bacon f ‘ 
Keeper of the, threat Seal under KlizabefJ}, and*Wa^ 
therefore born with a sil\%r, if not a gjlt, spooii^^fti 
his .mout^. But drying Elizabeth’s reign he was 
the courtier . and lawyer in quest o| a jyoikotion 
whicj;i*he (fid not attajn. He attached himself to 
.Essex, but, when fessex was# impeached, *acted as 
prosecutor of his paiyon v?ith an energy that men 
deprecated. Tlje firsh e^tioil of the Essifys belongs 
to this pericJtl of his me, anS they may.flc<njrately 
be describe<^ as ai collection of juaxims for ^he 
guidance of a ccnirtier seeking advancement.* ^oii* 
densatio^ was never .carried furthei- none y>f tlie 
essayfe in this firSt form exceeds in length a jfage of * 
an average book. • .Afiid in all* df tlTem, linderljyng* 
the astounding wisdom, is tlie suggestion of a nnan* 
self-seeking. One»mf^ citft that on “Discounje”: 

Some in their discourse desire rather commendatiot of wi^ 
in being able to ^olde all arguments, then of Judgement in 
discerning what is true : as if it wer^a praise to knowe wh^t 
might be saide, and not what shoflld be thought : some haue 
certaine common places, and thearaes, wherein they are good, 

1 Both are given in the Golden Treaaury edition. 
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^?ind want variety : kinde df Poverty is £o 7 t tbe most pai‘te 

tedious^ and nQw, and then ridiculous : the bongrablest parte 
of talke is to ^iue«'tne occasion, and again© to moderate, and 
passe to somewhat else : It is good to vary, and mixe speache 
of the present , occasion w^^‘ argumei^ts ; tales w^^ reasons: 
asking of questions w^ , telling of^. opinions ; and lest 
earnest f* but some thinges are priviledged from lest, namefj^, 
ReKgion, matters of state, greate persons, all mens present 
business of Iniportaur^ce, and any case thi^t deserveth pi tty : 
H[jb that questioneth much, shall learne "much, and content 
much, e'jpecially if he apply his questions to the skill of tha 
party of whom he asketn : for he shall giue ilhem occasion to 
, pleJise tfeemselues in speaking, and himselfe shall contina2illy 
gather knowle^ge^: if sometime^ y6u dissemble your know- 
ledge of that ^ou are thought to knowe, you shallbe thought 
another 'bime to knowe, that w<^b knowe not : speach/3 of 
a mans feelfe is not good often ; and therb is but one thing 
wherein a man may commend himselfe w*'b good grace, and 
that^is commending ,vertue in another: especially if it be 
Uucirk vertu^ as vjherevnto himselfe pretenceth : Discretion 
ort>eache is niore then eloqfience, and to speake agreeably 
to him w^b whome we deale, is more then to speake in good 
wordes^ or in good order : a good conrinued speache, w^out 
a good sjJcache of Interloquution showeth slownes ; and a 
good secqpd speache w^bQ^t a good set speache showeth 
shallqwnes, to vse^to many circurnstaunces ere one come to, 
the matter is wearisome, and' to vse none at all is blunt. 

Under King Jaine« Bt*;^'^n’s fortunes mended, 
and rose to be Solicitor General.'’ In 1612 a 
second edition the Essays w«,s issued by him 
witji twenty-nine more added to the first ten. A 
piv,fatery dedication to Prince Henry cf Wales 
was* written, but the Princejs death otoppelfl its 
pulslicatioiA ; it may be quoted, however, as show- 
..'ing ^ both u Baoon's aim and also the meaning 
• attaqjied by him ^o the word Essay, which really 
is exa^jaination, testing, or scrutiny. He describes 
the coq-tents of his book §.s 

Ctrtaine breif notes, sett «dowue rather significantlye, then 
curiously, w®'* I have called Easaiea. The ^oi'd is late, but 
the thing i# au'hcient. For SeTuxeaes Epistles to I/uciZius, yf 
one mai^e them well, are but Essaieaf--ThaX is dispersed 
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M^itacons, •thctugjje conveyeS in thj forme •of ^ Epiatles/ 
Theis labors ^ myne I know ciinnot f^worthie of yo* H : 
for what can be worthie of yoii.^ 'But j^iy feiopef they may 
be.as graynes of saltg, that will rather gi\% you an appetite, 
then offend you w^ satjety. And althoughe they handle 
tl^se*thingsP wherein both mens ^iivfs And theire pens are 
most conversant yet (What I have attained, I kncwe not) 
but I have endeavoured to make them not vulgar ; but^tf a 
nature,. >yher^of a ]|han shall find much^n expef-ience, Jille in 
bookes ; sa as they lire neither repeticons nou fansies. * 

• • # 

In 1617 Bipicon *rose to Lord Chancell?>r : in 
16^1 he wa^ deposeii by the House of Cc^nmons 
for taking bribes. fit 1825, from 1ms enforced 
retirements a* year 'before his death, he piAilished 
the final edition of the Essays, fifty -eiglit ^ all ; 
and in the same year appeared a Latin trans-, 
lation made jfnder Ifis supervision; Bacon hold- 
ing that “these moderif languages will at 
time or other play the bankrupts with books.” 
The Englisli^ ^ditiSn is dedicated to^ the J3iA:e of 
BuckjaghaRi, and Bacon, or rather Lord St. Albans, 
.was carefuj to explain to the favoiirite theft h^ had 
chosen for an offering this volume, because of all 
his works thesg had^e^ unrciet cifi’rent “ f or that 
as it seemesr they coiffe hdm» to Mens^bflTsinesse 
and bbsomes.” Ih was characteristic of the ihan to 
speak truth for4;he occasion of flattery. • * ^ 

Yet, S(i strange is .man, from this.Jaean pat\ire 
proceeded q. store Mf the wisest and most illuroinat- 
ing thoughts. The •work of •his iftatu^ity is free" 
from that exclusive preoccjipation^ with worf(Jly« 
success which disfigured the first group* of essjiys ; 
and the character of the writing changes?* TJie 
essayist replaces the writet of precepts, a* large* 
utterance succeeds the tramped sententiousness. 
Probably the finest thing in*the whole is the open- 
ing essay Of Truth ; but certainly the^mc^st hujnan 
is that 0/ Gardens, which brings us far indeed 
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from th,e first chj|lly abstracts *'It 

opens : 

God*^ Almightie first Planted a Oardei^. And indeed, it. is 
the Efurest of Hkimane pleasures. It «s the Greatest Refresh- 
ment to the Spirits of^Man ; Without which, Buildings a|g\d 
Pallacei aye but Grosse Handy-jyorks : And a Man shall 
ev^ see, that when Ages grow to Civility and Elegancie, 
Men ^come to^ Build sooner then^-o Garden Finely \ 

As if Gardening were the Greater Perfection. I- doe hold 
it, in t?ie Royall Ordering of. Garder^s^ th^e ought to 'bfe 
Gardens^ for all the Moneths m the Yeare : In y^hich, severally, 
Thihgs Beautie, \nay be then in Season, 

" . Ci 

oFurther 6n he writes'in a charming passage : 

And ^because, the Breath of Flowers, isi far re Sweeter in 
the Afte, (where it comes apd Goeg, like the Warbling of 
cMusick) then in the hand, therfore nothing is more fit for 
'Jbhab'tf.elightj then to'know, what be the Flbwers^ and Plants^ 
tl^t doe bes£ perfume the Aire. Roses Damask & Red, are 
fast Flowers of their Smels ; So that ; you may walke by a 
whole JRow of them, and finde Nothicig of their Bweetnesse ; 
Yea thougji it b^,, in a Mornings Dew. Bayef) ^kewise yeeld 
no Smell, "as they grow. Rosemary little; Nor.iSweet- 
Marioranf. That,^^ which above ah Others, yeelds the^^ 
Sweethst Smell in the Jlirey,^ is the Violet ; Specially the 
Whiter doubJe-Viol6/-, which comes fivice a Yeare ; About the 
middle of A^illy and aboy t BdAheiomexo-tide, Next' to that 
is, the Mufeke-Rose, Then the Strawberry-Leaves dying, 
which ^ nicest Excellent Cordip,ll Smell. Then the 

Flower *f»f the Vines ; It is a little dust, ^ik^ the dust of a 
Benf, which gfowes i^on the Cluster, in the First comming 
fot^h. oThen"S-^eet Briar. Then Wall -Flowers,'- which are 
very ^D'elightfull, to be set uyder a Parlor, or Lojver Ch&mber 
'Window. Jhen ^Pincka^ and GillJ^ -Elowers, specially the 
JVIafl^d Pinck, & Clove Gilly-flower. Then the Flowers of 
the Lime tree. ^Then t|ie flony-Suckles, so they be some- 
what <a^farre off. Of < Beane Flowers 1 speake not, because 
they are Field Flowers. But those which Perfume the Aire 
Aiost deWhtf ully, not passed by as the rest; but being Troden 
upon an^ Crushed^ are ♦Three ^ That is Burnet, Wilde-Time, 
afid Water-Mints. Therefore, you are to set whole Allies of 
them, to have the Pleasure, when you walke, or tread. 

ff 0 

As among the prose writers contemporary with 
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Bacon, so 'aiioiig his immediate sncc^SQrs, it i^ 
easy to s«l»ct Individual pjtssage^«whie|^ dazzle by 
their beauly olE expression ar^ ^ofty»rar^ge of 
^ thought, yet ha'td, ^ name many books which 
retain their vogue to-day. Ripa^ei’s who light upon 
Bishop Earle’s Characters or James Ho veil’s In- 
structions for ^oreigne Travell jrosiy jje delighted 
with flmit qukintness and wif ; Charles TLamb, 
saturated with the^ literature of the pre-Restsration 
days, has maSe Fuller’s name at least universally 
fajniliar. Blit in the, whole peribd betw^n the 
death of Elizabeth and tlie return c^‘ •Charles II. 
to .England tfiere a,re*^nly three prose autlfbrs tor 
whose work any general popularity can be clamed ; 
and the first of th6se is hn no way typical of hif^ 
age. Izaak Walton, ‘whose Cimiplete A nglei^^xa,^ 
published in 1653, is perhaps rather ajpatron s?6nt 
than an author ; not one in a thousand of those 
•who knoA^ hifj nartie has read him ; and i^oslt who 
read lym jjft’e charmed precisely by that aosence of 
^artifice, that sweet land simply limpidity of phrase, 
which are the excellences tnost lacj<ing in his con- 
temporaries. ProbaBl^^e derived then» from the 
inherent virtue’ of hig^avOTfriie pursuit^ atiyhoM^ 
in right of them.^he takes Ins plape rather Reside 
Bunyan than*with either of the two*great andAypIcal 
writers who may be (jhosen to represojfli that^a^e^, * 

The first of thesip Sir Thomas Brwwna^fknighted' 
by Charles II.) was a plursician practising*^at« 
Norwich. He wa^ educatea .at Oxford^ and j^ub- 
lished in the course df his lon^ life three bdok/i : 
first and best Vnow'M, his Rtligio Medici ; then hk 
treatise on Vulgar Errors ^Pseudodoxia Eptdemica) 
and lastly the Urn Burial (Bydriotaphia) arfd 
Garden of Gyrus. In 1716, long after his dq^tb, 
was issued his discourse on Christian Molhls. 
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Writing “in a t^e lieftKi and Greek 

authors werh Jjtlll tha chief readjng educated 
men, and *a displa^ of this erudition was accounted 
the ^»est litenary ornament, ^^mwne garnished his 
though^jS with much •classical allusion, \^hich ‘pr®- 
batly seems to us more pedantic than it did to his 
contftijiporaBies, and arouses at tha first encounter 
that half tolerant amusement which* we feel for” the 
obsole/e. His style, which pushed ,the habit t)f 
Latinising at times to- sheer extravagance, still 
further** inclmeg .the reader, to regard him with 
curiosity rkther than 'understanding. Take, for 
instan^, the opening pa^tigraph, bf *Ghristifin 
Morah : 

* Tread softly and circumspectly in this f unambulatory 
JTracSk’ and ;[iarrow I’ath of Goodness : pui’^ue Virtue virtu- 
leven not good Action»»nor render Virtues disputable. 
Stain not fair Acts with foul Intentions : maim not Upright- 
ness by halting Concomitances, nor «iBCumstantiolly deprave 
substantia^. Goodness. ' , ^ 

We ct^nnot think of what the man is saying for 
looking at his AifF and embroidered doublet. And* 
to a •' cer^in eJf.tent, ^ with Browne the style is 
always^ tno dress ratfc.er *6(»^n the- man ; We are 
brought in contact rather with the furniture .of his 
mii^d tjian with'' the mind itself. * But#whoever per- 
useE any on* of his books, which are in reality the 
Idbsely-strttng meditations of Ian admirable essayist, 
will* ^loon discgm the personality tha>fc underlies 
thi«s queei**’costume. * It is well rfevealed in an early 
pfitsi^age of thfc Reliqio^ Medici, which book opens 
by ‘a., general description of its author’s belief. 
Hiaving in 'the first ins.tance assumed “ the honour- 
able stile of a Christian,” he ’ woceeds further to 
espress his adhesion “that Keformed new-cast 
Religion of which I dislike nothing l^ut the name.” 
T)ti5n, after a charming defence of his predilection 
.for ceremonies in devotion, he limits his allegiance 
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in -particular it^he Churdi of %gland,.yet not so* 
as to retpri any contumely up^ Bishop of 

Rome, to whom, ‘as a tem^ral Brii*e, wj owe the 
duty of good lan^a^e.” This frame of tejnpjratc 
dis^reemont in dis^te is, he explains, naturtH to 
hfm rather than enjoii\ed : . , 

I could never divide my self from, any ni^n upon the 
•or-j K r.r,tr\inTi. nr be anerv with nis judgment for 


riinqe of Truth might suner m i/ur: wca,iMi«^oo my p^ronage. 
Where we ^esim to be informed, ’tis good to 
moA abnve our 8«lvea ; bdt to confirm and establish our 
ineh above our , judgments below oflTr own, 

KXe’frSuen\\S,ffi their reasons may. 

settle in our selVIes an esteem and confirmed 
?wn. Every man is not a pr.per Champion f^ lr utKyr 
fit to take up the Gauntlet in the cause of Yerity . .many’ 
from- the igaiorance of. these Maximes, and 
Zeal unto Trurf;h», have too rashly charge^ theyTrc^s of 
Error aiid Tmtihipa unto the enemies of Tiuth, 


TiiviM have too rasniy ^ r fV, 

rmiiain as Trophies unto t}^® f 

.A ip.; „.ay V^n a. ft 


enjoy her with peace, th*n to hazzard h^- on a battte. H, 

“e^'STn^ bUbeat (Eaipbs. and will opft. a 

SnSo l,n*e, S a way to looae thoae 

r„blU"e&1. - Vrmoreyi^o*^ « ¥>| •; 

blit in Divinity I love to keep the Road ; and, 

an iS^S vet an humble follow the g-eat ^vheef of 

the cfurch, by which 1 move, not reselling 
o? motion ’Jm the Epicycle 

means I leave no gap for HereSies I 

which at present I hope 1 sh^ll ^i^ener sSes 

have no teint or tincture. I «*T®otten in 

have been polluted w th two or three ; not any ^gott^ lu 
thi l^r Series, but old and obsolete, sucji as flould 
iieveXVe W Svived, but by such extravagant ahd 
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*iiTegular^he®ids as mine : for indeed Jltn^jsies perish hot 
with their AHthortf,>but, Kke the river Arethpsa, though 
they lose thetr cu^Tenfs in* gne place, they rise up again in 
another. One Ge^iieral Council is not able to extirpate one 
single Heresies it may be canceV’d for the present ; but 
revolution of time,'an^ lihe like aspects from Heavenl’, w^ll 
restore ft, when it will flourish tjll it be condemned again. 
Fof*a8 though there were a Metempsuchosis, and the soul of 
one m»n passed into Another, Opinions dd find, After certain 
Revolutions, men and minds like those that first b^gat them. 
To see #ur selves again, we need not look ^or Plato’s yeftr*; 
every ^lan is not only h^niself ; there ha.th been many 
piSgeneo, and as ‘many Timons, though brt few of lhat 
name : men ar{, Ik’d over again^^Oie world is now as it was 
im Ages, pas^" ; there was none then, but there hath been 
some em'e since that parallels h’Ki, and is, ‘'as at were,®. his 
revive® self. 

c The heresies, which he goes on to own for his, are 
Jpf tiO ver^ damning description — a* disposition to 
plCy for thQ dead, an inaliility to believe in eternal 
punishment, figure in the list. JBut it is opr business 
here "^to rcoinment rather upon the «f\ethod of the 
discourse — which, as it wilUbe seen, draws a wide 
range of subjeats into its ample scope — and the. 
style, so leisurely, so ’involved, and so highly 
coloured. Within our owar time we have' seen a 
great ^^fifeter of prose, R. L. Stevenson, depart 
deliberately from the more ciassiop,! ideals of 
.simplicity and model himself on these balanced 
periods, this Tesearch for tho strange word, which 
led .Browne into his “ funambulatory track.” ' One 
ne^ds to xvJpeak that *the true tfxoellences of Browne 
do* not lip in his departure from the ordinary 
standard of speech, however charming may be the 
shock' of their surprise, as here ; 

*' All flr.®h is grass, is not onely metaphorici^illy, but litterally, 
true ; for all those creatures we behold are but the herbs of 
the field, digested into “flesh in them, or more remotely 
carnified in ovff selves. 

They reside rather in such a passage as the longer 
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on5 quoted* altoji^, in whi(!h, upon the whole, plain 
words arq Tjsed to convey pregnlnt and beautiful 
ideas and aib setf to a stately and»'m(Jving mu^c. 

• \ 

We come nearer to the model of a serviceable 
prose, which can at ^ill infuse beauty ^nlo the 
plainness of common speech, in the w^rit^ngs of^tlie 
great preacher d(?reiny Taylor. Kornjn 1(51 5, and 
educated at Cambridge, the eloquent youth* early 
attracted thq* notice of Laud. The reigh of 
Ch|ffles I. produced, in tne Phi^lish Chi#i’ch*a. 
singular number of persons who lilid* the gift of 
devptional,po«try ; <3eprge Herbert, QuarleJ; Cra- 
shaw and Vaughan each wrote verse whicl^ still 
has many readers even amdng those who read little , 
other poetry. •But in*Taylor’s seiinons, and ab»ve ^ 
all in his two manuals of conduct and*’devotif(», 
Holy Living and Holy Dying, the same* inspiration 
fpund its*fullgst tiiJterance. They were written, 
like mqst o? Ais works, when the hand of llfie Com- 
monwealth ^ was he^vy’upon t,he Qiurch. •Yet in 
the first years after the d«ath of ^he King — with 
whom "^aylor had lived inclose relations — a peaceful 
retreat was found for iJro pr^ftfeber at Golden<jrove, 
Lord Carbery’s h<jme in Wales. IJere for tf con- 
siderable peribd he enjoyed happy ‘seclusion, i)efore 
his writing drew trouble and even irdprisonm^Ot 
on him — a stormy .passage, not much aiftendedf'iifter, 
the Restoration by his promotion 4o tl^e uneasy 
honour of the Irish Bishopric of Dromore. ,Qe 
died at Lisburn in County I)own in 1667*. 

Although exceeded* in literafy merit by*lh,e 
Holy Dying, thpre is.little dotibt that Taylor fc best* 
known to-day by his Rul^ and* Exercises Holy 
Living, published in 1G50, which he himself defined 
as a treatise dealing with “ the means»and insf^- 
ments of obtaining every virtue, and the Remedies 
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against^ every vice, and ^consider^icais^ serving^ to 
the resisting ef ^ all temptations, together with 
praygrs <»ntai^in‘g the Whole Duty of a Christian/' 
From it may^be quoted first a pgisisage on Contented- ^ 
nesiy, in whicli eioquepce rises very near to poetry, 
and ^uts living virtue ipto the most ancient 
coiiunonpl^^e of pxhortation : 

. Consider many excellent personages in alj, ages' have 
suffered as great or greater calamities than this which 
tempts thee to impatience. Almost afl the kges of the world 
ha%e i^ted that ctheir m8st eminent sch^ars were* most 
"eminently poog, s^me by choice^ but most by chance, an(J an . 
inevitable decree of Providence^ ; and in tne whole sex of 
women^od hath decreed the sh^rp^st pains of child-l^rth, 
to shc^ that there is no state exempt from sorrow, and* yet 
that file weakest persons have strength more than enough 
^ to bear the greatest, evils ; and the greatest queens, and the 
c moCKers of^^aints and apostles, have no charter of exemption 
frS^m this sad sentence. But the Lord of men and angels 
was also the* King of sufferings ; and if thy coarse robe 
trou^ thee, remember fche swaddling-clothes of Jesus ; if 
thy bed Ce uneasy, yet it is not worse thiDu His manger ; 
and it is no sadness to have a thin table, if thou oaUest to 
mind that the Kirg of heaven and earth was fed with a little 
breast-milk : and ^yet, besides this, He suffered all the sor- 
rows ‘^which we deCierved. , We therefore have great reason 
to sit dpwn upon our ov-n h^ fhs, and warm ouf'kelves at 
our o\f n fires, and feecf^upon content at home ; for it were a 
stp^nge pride to respect to be more gently treated by the 
Divine<^ iProvidence than the best and. wisest men, than 
apbstles and^^nts, nay, the Son of the eternal God, the heir 
ot bot^ the wOTlds. " "* 

• o L 

Yet thf<re ia^a sim<pler and tncre touching beauty 
ii?s this sectiop. from the chapter on Hope : 

If cMe be brought* to the Isiht extremity, and that 
y<ou ai^ at the pit’s brink, even the very margin of the grave, 
<yet thSn despair not ; at h^ast put it off a little longer : ana 
rem'ember that whatsoever final accident takes away all hope 
from you, if vou stay a little longer, and, in the meanwhile, 
bear it sweetly, it will also take away all despair too. For 
whon you^^^enM'r into the regions of death ^ou rest from aU 
your labours and your fears. 
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iThat * so»ethii3K magical in thei^ » 

cadence of words, a solemn ^armony of utter- 
ance; and m the phrase ‘‘when yoai enter into the 
regions of death, ’^there is felt the tcTuch or iml^ina- 
tion^ which gives at^cnce body and^de^lnition t> the 
vague idea of an existence’ ended and yst con- 
tinued. * * 

Qne ^iould ea^ly quote passag^^s ever? more:>beau- 
tifui from this ‘great writer: but fdso sentences 
which defy grammar, and long periods tint are 
clumsy and^onfused. Anri at the best ^aylor's 
pit)se is fitted to the*piypose of a. preficher; it is k 
little too dignified, too stately, for commop uses. 
Thb art of a prose which could dispense with the 
colours of poetry or. the tone of the orator h^fd yet 
to be introauced into English letters. 



. CHAPTER VI. 

MILTON. ^ 

' “ I 

c 

,The study of a writcr'fe life, 'if it be possible, is 
•almys advantageous for the' full understanding of 
hk work in the case offMilton it is indispensable. 
Many men have deliberately chosen to be poets, 
but pot as Milton did. Poetry ^as ^o hifn a sacred 
vocation,'" exacting an arduous discfpiine ,of the 
intelligence an4, character ; and yet he felt himself 
impelled to relinmiish wholly the making of verse 
during a period t)i twenty, years in the plenitude of 
his powers. Parad,i^(^ LoSl/tlie work by which he 
is abdve all kni^wn, is the full ai^4 lit expression of 
a long life’s gathered knowledge and experience; 
tiufin all tfle. poetry that he ever wrote, the whole 
maQ, <as he at the time of writing, is implicit. 
For Miltoia ha^ no 'dramatic gift to project himself 
another’s personality, no concern indeed with 
any persohality or any thoughts .but his own. Nor 
had "he humour that should tempt him even to 
/laise a doubt for a moment as Jbo his.real conviction. ’ 
Thus, tvhereas Shakespe^ire shows us a whole world 
of men and women, good and bad, great and small, 
thejr thoughts and their feelings, Milton shows us 
the thoughts, the feelings, the beliefs, and the 
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imaginings* of 'Sftae man. i^nd tjiereforo we only 
follow Milt^n^s .indication in trj^ng ^to learn all 
that is to be known of Jolln Miltoji, in oVdei’ that 
we may know what* his poetry meant to M'jlton 
when he wVote it. « • # 

Milton’s father was a prosperous and cultivajbed 
man of^ businesrj living in Cheajpside. * The.ljoy, 
born in '1^08 in ’London, was bred in London at St. 
Paul’s School ,, and nUruler a tutor, proving Iflpself 
preqocious in « study, “ whioh,” he .says, “ I^seiz.ed 
with such eagerness that from the twelfth year of 
my age I scarce ever went tb bed before'^idi^ight*” 
His*paraphrasbs^of £lie ‘psalms date from his siJhool- 
days. At the age of sixteen he went to Clfrist’s 
College, Cambridge, and there spent seven years. ' 
He had been .tlestineS for the Clmrch, ,but etfrly# 
formed the opinion that* “ he who would take 
orders mu§t subscrilje slave.” But the freedom 
which Milton,craved was only of the piind^ license 
was Stbhorrent to him,, and his college nigkname, 
the “ lady of Christ’s,” ’had a referenee not merely to 
his beauty. The Hyrj^n oH the Na^vity, begun on 
Christmas morning in. twl^ty-hrst yeS,r ^1(129), 
marks at once the character of* his belief!? aijd his 
imaginings. The .object of his firgk great poem, is 
Christian ; the poet already bids his Muse to*“ jjin . 
her voice i^to the angel-quire.” He d^Tcbrates tlie 
coming' of Clhrist,*£end pictures all the pageantiy of', 
heaven, “the hekn^ Cherifb'im *andVsword^d 
Seraphim,” and at the same time* iiqages H-he 
overthrow of the world’s fatse ‘gods, whom alrqpdy 
he identified with the rebel angels. And yet'even 
the verses that* proclaim Jbhls ruin seem inched'* 
with a pity ; one so steeped ifi classic literature 
could not lie insensible to the ’beauty of paganism. 

The lonely mountains o’er, 

And the resounding shore, 
o 
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A *voice of wewing ]^eard and loud*l8^ent, 

Fro©f hayjRTOd spring and dale, ^ r 
c Bulged ’v^tlipoplajo pale, ^ 

I 'nie parting Genius is with sighirag sent ; 

With flowSr-inwoven tresses t8rh, 

The Nymphs in t\f ilight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 

The conscious dedication *of his life to a slowly 
shapftig purpose Is plainly expres^d in the second 
dbnne^ written in December, 1631* : 

How soon hath Time, the subtle thief 6f youth, 
stolen on his wing uty three -and-twel^tieth year ! 

My hashing days fly on witb> full career, i 

But niy late spring ifo bifd or blossom shew’th. 
P^hap^ my semblance might defceive the truth, 

^^hat I to manhood am arriv’d so nLar ; 

And inward ripeness doth much less appear 
That some mpre timely-hapjpy spirits endu’th. 

*■ '^iTet be^t less or more, or soon or slovi^ 

It shall be still in strfotest measure even 
To thal same lot, however mean or high, 

"^oward which Time leads me, and the will t-f Heaven ; 
AK is, ifrl have grace to use it soy ,, ,, 

Ag ever in my great Task.-Master's eye. 

Ten" years latei-; in 1641, this purpose is more fully 
declared,, .when She writes of “an inward prompting 
which, grows daily H.pon'fl^o, that by labour and 
intent stiidy, which I take to be my portion in this 
life, I might pfiihaps leave someching so written to 
after timescas they should not willingly let it die.” 
Proi^d as * tbe words seem; they are in reality 
■'meSihst ; for ,.whe^ he wrojie them Milton had 
alceady secured his immortality. 

* Let us consider thc^e nine years and their work. 
In' ]!1632 he left Cambridge, and retired at the age 
^<5f twenty-four to liyp without avowed profession 
at the house bought by his father in the little 
village of Horton, near Windsor. Here, within the 
fihat year of his sojourn, were written the “twin 
\d;^lls” Allegro and II Penaeroso,' which picture 
c between them a student’s ideal day and ideal night. 
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P<5ssibly earU^ possibly later, was written thtf 
^ reaches, ^ascribed as part of a mtfeque-^ the* libretto, 
as we shouM sa5>", of a scenic and 'mdsic^ «ntq;rtain- 
► ment which was performed by he^ descendants 
before the aged Countess of D^erby, whom in her 
youth Spenser had celpbratecf. *And in IQS'/, at the 
instance of his^ friend, Henry Lawes, Jbhe medical 
composer, MiltOn furnished the •poetic fram&work 
oi another masque, which was to be ‘presented at 
Ludlow Castle before the E^rl of Bridge watei*. Lord 
P^ident o6 Wales,, chief among* the perlornferp < 
being the Lord Preside’ift’s two sons*arlil^ daughter, 
Laily Ali^e Egerton. , Masques were then»at the 
height of theft vogue, for in 1633 the Pj^ritah 
Prjmne had published * his Histriomasttx, oi\ 
Scourge of Players, sftid to revive theatrical e»ter-» 
tainments was to discountenance Puritarfism. By is 
noteworthy that Milton was at this time no less 
ready than ^lprley,*Carew, or any cavalier pt)et to 
fall in,witll a fashion that lent so fine ^ scope to 
poetic genius. Yet* — ithough in Coyius he (Jutdid all 
rivals, and, though three years later, doubtless in 
respon^ to a demand for copies, Cawes* published 
the text, — the author jJnll rSftiained anonymous and 
inscribed a vers^ from Virgil on^ the titl^ pag©# 
signifjdng a Year that he had exposed blossom? to 
rough weather. His, only previous <appearanc9 ill 
print)) had been "(fitly enough) in the* second, /oBp ^ 
of Shakes^are, tp which he contributed the lines* 
beginning. 

What needs my Shakespeare f^r Qis honoured 

But, in the vpry year (1637) which •Comm 
published, he was again *urged into print;*by the 
cidl on him to contribute to*a volume of memorial 
verses issued 4to deplore the loss of Edivard Kii)g, a 
Fellow of Milton’s own college, who warf drown^ 
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Detween, Chester and Dublin. Anti 'it should be 
noted that j^^ci^A^opens explicitly with a repetition 
of thebsarffe feat leift thefpredestine^l poet should be 
fores|alling tjjie ripeness of hisogerfius. 

once more, G ye laurels, and once more 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 

I come Jo pluc^ your berries harsh and crude ; 

And, with forced fingers rude, , • 

SJiatter ybur leaves before the mellowing year. ^ ^ 

Bulf if it opened wijh a deprecation, it closed 

* \yit^i a firomise ; * ^ ^ 

Thus s!tn^ t^e uncouth swkin to the oaks and rills, 
\Wiile the still morn went o^t "^ith saadalf? grey ; 

He touch’d the tender sto]:fs of varicMS quills, 

With eager thought warbling his Doric lay : 

And now the sun had stretcl^’d out all the hills, 

••And ppw was Sropt into the western pay : 

At last he rose, and twitch’d his mantle blue ; 
To-morrow to hesh woods and pastures new. 

In <ith^j‘ words, the leisurely existence was to go* 
on, the fruit was to ripen quietly and be gathered ; 
and §,s ^art of .the ripening process, Milton pro- 
jected a tour of foreign travel, ^or which his father, 
indulgent to the youn^ declared though ill- 

defined** purpose, provided lunds. The memorial 
volume, containji^g twenty-threev pieces of Oreek 
or Latin verse, and thirteen English elegies (of 
wbiSh ^LyciSls, signed ‘ J. M.’, was the longest and 
the last), appeared in 1638, and shortly afterwards 
Hilton leff;Engiand? « The dab^ should be remem- 
beiied. Milton was twenty-nine when he wrote To- 
f morrow to fresh woods, sind pastures new ” (that is, 
tojieV themes of idyllic verse*) ; he little knew that 
cfid ag^and calamity would be upon him before he 
attempted again a sustained flight in poetry. 

In the year and a half which he spent abroad, 
mainly in^ItaAy, he wrote much Latin verse, as he 
had always done, and experimented in Italian ; but 
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he wrote llo ®8|glish poetry. In the e*icl of 1638 * 
he was in Naples, whence ‘he iiltended to* proceed 
to Sicily arid Greece, but news* fr(|m fictne pf the. 
growing struggle? aggbinst absolutism in Church and 
State altered his project. “ 1 con^idere^ it dishonour- 
aole,” he wrote latei;, “ to te enjoying jn;f self at 
ease in foreign^ lands while my countrymen ,tvere 
contending fox' their liberty at 4iome.’^ And with 
«»new purpose, again no less steady betaus# unde- 
fined, he set his face hoijieward. It is \fell to 
ceyisider het’e the jwprk of his •first and» suftruy.- 
period, accomplished \fhile life Kad J^'it few cares 
lor him, ^and befrirc,hc was forced to cid.er one 
of* the two hd&tile camps between which Epgland 
was divided. * . 

We have spoken ‘of the great Hymn and its 
afiinities witli his later •work; but hd* descended < 
from these solemn and sky-reaching thoughts for a 

{ leriod. *[l ^fns^'oso and H Allegro come near 
ightness &s Milton cared to go, and thdy describe 
the 'pleasures of k scholar ppet jvho liv^s in tlie 
country. No descrijition* of these familiar poems 
is nee,ded, but one *m^ recal the lov^ expressed 
in them for romanceJ^hat*t«ll of “ kpights and 
barons bold, r * 

Store of ladies, whose bright eyes i 

Rain influence and judge the pni^f ; 

• • ' • ^ 

evert for pjay books, and the “ well-tibd sta^ ” : 

If Jonson^s Aarned sock ?>e on^ 

Or sweetest Shake8pe§.re, Fancy’s child, 

Warble hjs native ■^oocj-notes wild.* 

The cheerful scholars day begins at mofning; 
that of the same «cholar*in his other mcK)d — Ser 
U Allegro and 11 Pe/nserSso ara only the trt^ phases 
of one type — opens at sutiset and lasts through 
night. Hers is how its opening isb describe^, in 
lines that show Milton’s wonderful mastery* of 
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^ metre and language ; we hear his c\jrf^wv we see his 
fire-lit glooin. 

Oft, on^a |5kt of rising ground* 

I hear the far-off* cui'few souisd, 

Ovef son>e wide-watered'fehore, 

Swinging slow ^ith sullen roar : 

Or, if the air will not permit, 

Soi;jie still Removed place will fjt, 

Where gloving embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom : 

Far from all resort of mirth, • 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 

^ Or the bellman’s drowsy .charm, 

To^lltesJi the doors frotii nightly harm. 

The ni^t is spent in readingr but not^iiow with the 
comedians ; we hear of the scholar’s wish to 

Unsphere 

The spirit* of Plato, to unfold '' 

^ hat worlds or wkat vast regions hold 
The" immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshl / nook. 

If not pWIosophy, “Gorgeous Tragedy in scpptred 
pall ” must be his companion ; but Greek tragedy, 
though he adds a saving clause : 

(X’ what ^;though rar^ of later age 
• Ijlnnobled hath ^he bilfe\in’d stage. 

Above all he sighs for a powe^i, if it could be 
granted* to commune with 

^ ^ Him that left half told 

I the la^t^ The story of Cambuacan bold' ’ 

^ilton his‘*romantic vein), * 

beised. MlltOi if, aught else great bards beside 
. morfOW to fresi.^ and solemn tunes haisre sung, 
tOJieyf themes of vs, 'and of trophies hung, 
cTxd ag^ and calamifind enchantmesits drgar, 

attempted again a sU^ 

In the year and a h.his allegories, 
mainly in Italy, he wrotewn is to come; but a dawn 
had always done, and expei. 
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Or iwhered with a shower #till, 

Whm’ilie gust hatn blown his fill, 

^iidiAg on the rnstlirtg lea^i3% • 

With nfinute-drops fyoin ojT'thfc ea^es^ 

Those lines may'be ^quoted as among the highest 
ejfamples of the art which car\ suggest a complex 
impression by a singlg well-chosen detail, * 

As in L’ Allegro, so in the companion poeni,'*the 
cloffe, cfr^the accompaniment of tfie whole, is Inusic, 
bat here, such music as is heard within*'* the studious 
cloister’s pal§,” am'ong ^ 

• Antiqye^pillars massy proof, 

And storied wirjflowa richly •di^hJt * 

Casting a dim I’eligious light ; 

Ihere Jet the j^aaling organ blow, 

To the full-voiced o^uire below. 

This passage shoul^ be remembered not only foi* 
its beauty, but for its insight into the mind of a cul» 
tured Puritan. And taken together, the two poems 
express fully Miltcyiis youth, in its dignity, its austere 
beauty, its^ftiH-fed and learned imagination. * 
Coihus, though a larger work, is less (Jliaracter- 
istic, yet characteristic enough. Corrius, 8®n of 
Circe, an enchanter who can turn* his victims into 
beasts* meets a’beautrfgiJ^m^iden lost and w^dering 
by night ; but his spells ax'e powerless dgaiust her 
chastity, and his palace is brokewAnd shattered by 
her two brothers, fortified with a chOjTqi giv^n ^em 
by Wie Lady’s attendant Spirit disguised as a sh^- , 
hero. Bift the "enchanter escapes and th^ La^ • 
remains spell-bouftd till Sabrina, goddess’ And nymph 
of Chastity, is invoked and liberates ber.. The fnAral^ 
of the whole is given in the Spirit’s epiloguq •, • 

Mortals that woul^ follow me, 

Lote Virtue ; sj^e alone is free. 

She can teach ye how io climb 
Higher than the sjfhery chime ; 

Or if Virtue feeble were, , 

Heaven itself would stoop tg her. > 
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The last two lines*, were , inscribed IVIilton ii?, a 

TtKJok where he wrote Ijis autogra^^ Throughout 
the whole, beautjr .is lavish ; yet ona cannot but feel 
that the Tjady*- lac*ks the charm ^of Shakespeare's 
errai{t damsels, and, generally speaking, the dramatic 
quality is absent. ‘Nevertheless, Taine thought vt 
Mitton’s most perfect work.'* Lycidas, however, is 
moro .important in a study of the*", man’s develop- 
ment, since here tor the first time another voice 
than the student poet’s is heard. The elegy opens 
with the pastor^,! and classic masquerade*: Milton 
■' is a young shqnberd mour.niiig for the untimely 

death of anotner : 

^ . . 

For we were nursed upon the self-sEJuie hill, 

Fed the same flock, by 'oiintain, shade, and rill. 

C 

Ho ^lls upon the nymphs tb excuJ^e their scant 
care of their “ lov’d Lycidas,” cut off before austere 
youth had its reward in Fame, .ydiich is , 

^ Tl'® spur that the clear spirit doth 'raise 
(That last infirmity of noble miiiid) 

To ^corn deliphts and live laborious days. 

The nymphs are afilent, but Neptune sends a herald 
to testify that no storm ;troyed ' Lvcidas ; and 
after h’m ‘comes Camus, the river Cam personified 
in Latin, but weaving his proper attributes : 

* His man'..lc hairy, and his bonnet sedge. ^ 

VAud itjien, after all this graceful fancy, comes the 
hew strain,tSO siMden and unexpected that its intro- 
duction has often been criticised as inharmonious, 
*bf St. Peier’s anatheifias over' unworthy and 
worldlj^-minded aspirants for church ofiice. The 
pilrpose'^of elegy is drowq^d in' denunciation ; but, 
whether one likes it or no in the context, there is 
no mistaking the force and sincerity of these lines 
Buskin in a *famous criticism has expounded all 
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that is conden*^ into the iremeifdous phstfse “ blind* 
mouths ” Ijisbops (that .is,*over|(^rs)*who’ cannot 
see, pastora who leed not their flocks but themselves. 
Before this outburst, we know Milton only astone 
busy, with , books and the beauty of the world, 
duelling among dreams ; here* tlie cry of a national 
contest is heard, with* the harsh note of partj^ifan 
bitterness giving, a stridency evcai to noble ibdig- 
n|ttion. tA.nd for the next twenty ytars npthin^ 
but that cry ahd that note are heard from Milton. 

On returning from* CuaveJ, he pbfligbtj into con- 
troversy on ^e Presbyterian side, and hi* firSt 
treatise, 0^ Reformation in Church Govem'fnient, 
dealt explicitly with the evils he had denounced ^ 
allegorically ii\Jliycidas. From the house in Lo^jdon . 
where he settled he poured out pamjAlet after"* 
pamphlet ; and since in his attacks on thtJ established 
Church lift knew moderation, violent reports 
came. To tiifse personal charges ho Jnad^ answer, 
and £p Tamous autobiographical passage describes 
his education at college and Jiis growing predile(ftion 
for the poets, and abo^e all thp chasfe poet a : witere- 
fore, he write^, that hfel^ 

“Above them all pjeferred the two fajnoua renowner^ of 
Beatrice and Laura, who never write but honour of them to 
whom they devote their verse, displaying 8Lji)Snie and ]^re ’ 
thoughts wiihout ti'ansgre'ssion. And long it»was not,after, 
when f was confirme*d*in this opinion that he who wouhtnoV' 
be frustrate of his hope tb write weW heretlfter in laudable 
things ought himself to be a true p^em, that«is, a composition 
and pattern of the bejt and hoo^mjablest things, not pre- 
suming to sing high praises of heroic men or famou8,t*tie8, 
unless he have in himself the experience and the practice 
all that is praiseworthy.”* * 

During this time Milton was busy with the edu- 
cation of his two nephews and the styis of ot^er 
friends, and on this subject also he was dtawn to 
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: express theories iri a Tractate of Education. 5Iis 
next publication (bad an intimate and painful per- 
sonal int^erest/' Ip 1643, at the age of ihirty-nve, 
he married on very short acquaintance Mary Powell, a 
a girl of seventeen, and the child of cavaljler pai'ents. 

A mohth after marriage, she left him to return'^ 
hel' home, and refused to come back. There was 
then no law of divorce, and Milton, whose view of 
domef^^ic relations was largely coloured b^ the 01]d 
Testament, wrote a pamphlet called TWe Doctrine and 
, Discipline of Divorce f The tenets expressed ’In it 
scandalise^, <'he Presbyterifftis^ among whom Milton 
v^as strll ranked, and the ensuing quarrel threw him 
completely into the new patty of the Independents. 
He defended his view& in other pamphlets, and, 

1 failing of redress- for his grievance, actually contem- 
' plated fof ming a marriage in defiance of law ; when, 
in 1645, his wife sought a reconciliation, and he not 
only forgave her, but, in the next year, afforded 
shelter te hei" whole family, whose estate and house 
had been sequestered and who„songht protection from 
Milton’s influence with +he now dominant party. It 
has ■'been,, pointed out that the scene in Paradise 
Lost, wh^re Eve af ter^the Yit;?!', rebuked and repulsed 
by Adam, falls at her lord’s ^eet, was doubtless 
inspired by th^‘ memory of what happened when 
the- pair w«re brought together by friendly con- 
spiracy at a house in London. The passage inay be 
quoted as perhaps ^he neai’est approach to drama 
iir paradise Lost and also as expressing well at 
once Milton’s ' sensibility to female beauty and his 
attitude tqwards the sex. Adam speaks : 

“ O ! why did God, 

C3rSi*tor wise, that, peopled highest Heaven 
With spirits masculire, create at last 
This novelty on Earth, this fair defect 
Of N^tur§, and not fill the World at once 
With men, as Angels, without feminine ; 
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find sc<ne>D^er way to j^enerate 
Mankind ? This mischief had not tjign beSallen, 
And moPe^Jhat shall befall — innumerable ® ^ 
Disturbances on Earth throu A female snares, 

’And straight conjbnct^on witm this sex. ^ov either^ 
He never oshall find out fit mate^ bi^t slich 
*^As some misfortune brings him, or mistake ; 

Or whom he wishes mo^ shall seldom gain, 

Through her pwvei^eness, but shall see her gain’d 3 
By a fiy' worse, ^ Or, if she love, withheld , 

JBy parents ; or his happiest choice too late 
Shall meet, already* link’d and wedlock-bound 
To a fell adversary, his hate shame > 

Which infinite calamity «^all cause < 

To human life, and household* peace confound.” 

,, He add^d Hot, and frr^gi her turned : but Eve, 

Not so repulsec?, with tears that ceased not flowings 
And tresses all disordered, aij his feet 
Fell humble ; and, emljracing them, besought 
His peace, anrf thus proceeded in her plaint : 

Forsake me not thus, Ad&m ! witness Hpaven 
What love sincere, and reverence in mv heart 
I bear th%e, and unw^eting have otfenaed, 
Unhappily><^cfeived ! Thy suppliant ^ 

I b^g^ and clasp thy^knees ; bereave me not 
Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, wthy aid. 

Thy counsel, in this uttermost distress,^ 

My only strength and'*sta^ Forlorn df thee > 
Whitfier shall F betake^ tj/; where subsist ? ^ 

While yet we live, scarce one short hour perha'b^, 
Between us tyro le*3there be peace ; botii joining 
As joined in injuries, one enmity 
Against a foe by doom express assigned u*>, 

Th^ cruel Serpeijt, Oh me exercise not 
Thy hatred>for this misery befallen ; 

On me already lost,^m{j than thysdli 

More miserable ! Both have sinn’d ; butithou 

Against God only, L against Gk)d and thee ; ^ 

And to the place of judgment will return, , 

There with my cries importune^ Heaven : that all 
The sentence, frt)m th^r nead^remov’d, may light ^ 

On me, sole cause to thee of all thia? woe ; 

Me, me only, just object of his Ire ! ” 

She ended yjeeping ; and her lowly plight 
Immoveable, till j>eace obtained from tauTt 
Acknowledged and deplored, in Adam wrought 
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Commiseration. Soon ms heart rel^t^d • 

I'owarda-her, ,hjs life so late, and sole <ieljght, 

Now aC- his ‘feet ^submissive in distress ; , *" 

Creature so^fair his reconcilement seeking, 
f His counted, whom she had displeased, his aid : 

As one disarifie^^ his anger all he lost, «■ 
i^hd^thus with peaceful words upraised her soon. 

in 1644, bef6re this reconcil*i.ation, had . been 
^ubl^shed the most famous of his tracts, ^ the 
Armpagitica, an address to Parliament, pleading 
f%r freedom of the pi’ess. The bes^f. known- pass- 
age in it fm«.y be cited« 4 'a& an example of' the 
^lorifius fiursts of eloquence which,, illuminate his 
prose writings : 

I 

I deny not but that it is of greatest concernment in the 
ch^x'ch and commonwealth to have a vigilant eye how books 
demean tfiemselves, as well«as men, and thereafter to confine, 
imprison, and do sharpest justice on them as malefactors, — 
for books are not absolutely deadi tj|iings, but*, do contain a 
potency ^f life in them to be as active os^that soul was 
whose progeny they are ; nay, they do preserve, as in a vial, 
the purfest efficacy and^ extraction of 'that living intellect that 
bred them, I know \;hey, are as lively and as vigorously 
productive as those fabulous dvagoii’s teeth ; and, being 
sown up and down, m<)y^ ch^jfje to spring up aimed men. 
And^yeV^n the other hand, unless wariness be used, as good 
almost kill a man as kill a good \vook Who kills a man 
kills reasonable creature, God’s inia^^ ; but he who 
d€3troys a book, kills reason itself ; kills the image of 

God,^^s it \Veire, in the eye. Many a man livr^ a burden to 
the tsarth ; but a good book is the precious life-blCod of a 
master-sp»rit, eifA'balihei and treas^ired up on puipose to a life 
l^feyond life, is true no age can restore a life, whereof, 
perhaps, there is no gr^t )oss ; and revolutions of ages do not 
oftrTftcover the loss pf a rejected <truth, for the want of which 
whole natidns fare the worse. We should be wary, therefore, 
what persecution we raise against the living labours of public 
men, n6w we spill that seasoned life of man preserved and 
stored up in books, since we see a kind of homicide may be 
thus committed, — sometimes a mai tyrdom ; and if it extend 
td the whole impression, a kind of massacre, whereof the 
execution ends not in the slaying of an elemental life, but 
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strides at the 6th«?re>Al and fifth essence, — the brea'th t>f reason 
itself ; slay^ immortality rathet thar./ a> life. > ^ 

Owing to tliese numerous pt'ose ^ublicatiofhs, it was 
only natural that, although an edition ^of his elirly 
po®m& was printed in 1645, Miltoa should be tinown 
mainly as a pamphleteer ; and after the orerthraw 
of the Crown heowas committed finally to employ- 
ing his pen in prOse. He was appointed Secretary 
t(? the Committee for Foreign Affairs, Latin 'T:jeing 
then, the language of diplomacy ; ^ and thus the 
student was drawn from his retir^irpe^t into close* 
touch with the most important affairs. JPam*- 
phl^eering* wAa, now -actually laid upon hipi as 
an official duty, and, not ^ unwillingly, he wrote 
Eikonoklastea (the Image breaker) as a counter- 
blast to Eiko'n,.' BasiliJce (the Image of Rnyaltf^f, a 
book composed probably b;f Gauden and issued as 
the prison-^editationy of King Charles. In the same 
spirit of zeal which urged him to this fjariops iriVec- 
tive, h^wrote, in Latin,. his Defence of the English 
People. It was this labour tliat -finally brought 
upon him the calamity, of blindness. • He had w.^rn- 
ing; bu4, as he wrote, h^he '^econci! De/<3h.ce, “ the 
choice lay before between dereliction of a-lsupreme 
duty and loss\, of Jyesight.” The j English people 
were ill defended, for Milton wasted hi§ energy ^in 
vituperation of Salmasius, the scholay' who/ had 
writtdh thci, Def(irtsio Regia. But the spirit* of*, 
their defender was (sublime. ^ j ^ 

It is needless to follow Milton thro^sgh ^his cease- 
less activity of ptimphletSerhig. During t^ese 
years he wrote nothing of intrinsic literary value 
but a few sonnets. These^ it should be nobiS, are* 
composed, not like Shakespeare^ and those^pf the 
Elizabethans generally, in three quatrains, rhyming 
independently, •'with a couplet to finish* but on ttie 
strict Italian model, which consists of an octave of ^ 
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^ eight lineS with only two rhymes <^aiKrahged thus — 
a bba a bbffi — ^ a sestet of six Ifnee ivith either 

two or three rhyirfes, arrranged in different systems, 
butfnever closing with a couplet.' An instance has 
been ^already give^i, but another may be cited, for 
the massacre of the Protestant Vaudois roused 
England to protest, and Milton wrote the formal 
dispatches well as this fainous explosion of 
resentment : ^ ' 

A^ienge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose botfes 
Lie sca^ejppd on the Alpjne mountains cold ; 

Even' them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 

'^VVhen all our fathers wor^hipi stocks, and stones, 
Forget not : in thy book record theif groans 
‘ Who were thy sheep,' and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piemontese that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. ' Their moans 
The vales redoubled to fthe hills, and they 

To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, whyre still doth’ sway 
"ihe triple Tyrant ; that from these iria^’ grow 
A hundred fold, who, having lyarned thy way, 

^ Early may .dy the Babylonian woe. 

Another sonUet is in memo'ry of his second wife, 
whom* he married four '’;^;r‘ars aftfer the unlucky 
daughte'r‘’of the Pliilistines had^jii®^ child-birth. 
The second— his “late espoused sain — lived only 
■ fiffesen months with him, and hlilton married again 
m 1663 ; this third wife was a capable Whma^x, who 
' lookfed after tl^p blind man ai^<J his thr^6 daughters. 
And by that time the poet sorel^’^ needed comfort. 

'’His blindness ha^ ipapeded bis work as Latin 
Secretary, but even after ©liver’s death he con- 
jHnued to ‘^pour out fif^ry political diatribes till the 

^It should be noted ^that whereas the Shakespearian model 
breaks *the sense at the dbnclusion of each quatrain, Milton 
makes octave and sestet each an organic ^hole, and, in the 
Vaiidois sonnet, fuses the entire fourt^n lines into one tremen- 
dous stanea. 
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very eve of tnc''' Restoration. At that bhange he* 
went into hiding for two months 'l^e^orb, the Act of 
Oblivion left him free but wretOheA Thb Ristor- 
atfon, says Mark' Pattison, “ was not merely a 
political defeat of his party, it was 'the total,, wreck 
of the principles, of the social and religious ideal 
with which MUton’s life was bound , up,” ^ > Yet 
among 'tbe wreckage of his hopes, in the very 
Hackness of despair, he went on with the' ^reat 
taslij.in which he was already engaged. Paradise 
Lofit was begun probabj.^ in 1658, q-n^d ^rtainly wao 
completed by 1665, for m that year M'llton showed 
it to his Quaker friei'id Ellwood. The po^ had 
then moved to the village ^pf Chalfont St. Giles to 
escape the plague; and hither Ellwood came to return 
the manuscript and made his famous remark, “Tiiou', 
hast said much here of Paradise Lost, what hast 
thou to sg-y of Par^adise Pound V* Milton told 

him later t^at the sequel owed its inception tc> this 
remark. Paradise Lost was published in^l667, the 
year after the great' fire, and during that year 
Paradise Regained ,.was doubtless in course of 
composition. It was pi^islu^d along with Samson 
Agonistes in* 1670, and the poet saw second 
edition of Pa^radi'ie Lost issued b^ore he died, in 
November, 1674. 

Th3 history of "literature shows no such lon^ pre^ 
meditated work as Milton’s gi-eat epic. We have 
seen that by 1641 he was fully convinced of his 
predestination to produce a' "work only to be accom- 
plished "by devout prayer to that Eternal (Spirit 
who can enrich with all jitterance and alljknow- 
ledge, and sends out his seraphim with the fallowed 
fire of his altar to touch and purify the lips of 
whom he pleases.” Moreover, there are preserved 
to us, among his jottings in a notebook from the 
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^same date, “notes of the subjects whic*k occurred to 
him as suitably “ ^Parcidise Lost appears four times 
in dis^.inc^ drafts fdV* dramatic treatment. The lapse 
of a generation convinced hiny-that epic, not drama, 
was h\s medium"; but, he had conceived "at thlrty- 
twp the work which he executed when over fifty. 
It has been pointed out that this union of youth and 
n^aturity givps a ‘peculiar character to the poem ; 
and Ptiradise Regained, the wqrk entirely of old 
age, is by contrast strangely lacking in construQtive 
imagination. We may dismiss it here by saying 
tl^at it is -svtnply a narrative of the Temptation 
expan'S'ed from twenty vers^ of the Bible to 2000 
lines > enriched with superb descriptive passages, 
- masterly beyond praise in its verse ; but resolving 
•itself • essentially ‘into a dialogue ber ween the in- 
carnate powprs of good find evil^ — ^^a dialogue desti- 
tute of drama, because Miltc;^ is too devout to 
convey even^ for a moment the sense that the 
Tempter Sian by any possibility work upon the 
Tempted. c , 

Very different is the conception of the Arch- 
Fiend in 'Paradise Lost, i^^ere Saf^an, as has been 
said, is the true hero, the victor in the play. In 
Pai^adise Regaiy\ed, his part is s^,.baltern, and he is 
the spirit of sly deceit, not as in the earlier poem 
the hv^arnatidn of superb revolt. Miltoje, himself 

reb^l and a defeated rebel, could easily interpret 
the tempea* of tdie filken and mispbdued. 

5’or the subjicct of Paradise Lost is not only the 
loss of Paradise to man, but the whole sequence of 
events whiah led to it. We learn how the Son of 
God Mras born ; how Lucifer a chief of angels, 
envying the honour attributed to the Son, rose in 
revolt with a host of ‘followers, and by the Son’s 
might was, after pitched battle, driven in ruin 
down from the precipice of heaven; how God, to 
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show his |)owe^ undimiiiished, "called info being ff * 
new world^with the pareists of, new race ; and 
how Lucffej^now Satan— claimed* wi^ijiis /alien 
angels in 1^11 reprisals upon this* late-born and 
wea|j:er ov\tpost of Clod’s sovereignty,* All this, as 
■v\^ll as Satan’s adventurous* journey thi^ough the 
unfathomed abyss, his lighting in Eden, and 
final success, are narrated before we learn in tRe last 
book h(fw the first man and first Voman were 
tor disobedieilce driven out of tlie garden of the 
Loi^l. But ,* these events * are net told iti b&ld 
seduence; they are arfftully introdifcell ^s the plot 
develops and yieeds- fresh imfoldings of the pfBst. * 

^ The scene opens in hell, while the fallen ^ngels 
still welter in the sea of fire ; and now for the first , 
time Satan lifts his h#ad, and, calHng to one bythis^ 
side, 

• 

One next himself in power, and next in crime, 
Long^after knowit in Palestine, and named 
Beelzelpul>,* 

the AVch-enemy ro\lse« him with splendid wor48 : 

What though the field be lo^ ? 

All is not Ic^^t ; th(^ jup^onqf^erable will 
And study of reven^^ immortal hate, 

And courage n^ver to submit or yield. 

And wha# is else not to be overcoifie ? 

9 

This comrade doubti^ at first till Siitan ani^lTates 
him with sentimonts not unmeet for iJldlton s'.owni^ 
case: 

The mind is its own place, ahd in itsAf • 

Can make a liestven of Hell, Jt Hell of Heaven. * 

• ’ • ^ • • 

This done, they wii^g theii; heavy flight to firiW 
ground, and summon thtfir shattered legidns, of 
whose chiefs the names are .recorded. These are 
not the names they had in heaven, titles la^r 
bestowed, in figypt, in Canaan, in Syria, and in 

H 
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(Greece ; for here We harv^e explicjjb otatement, “Xif 
what to ’Milton no fancy, but a belief, that the 
heathen polls had (Cssepce and had power, though 
power only to '‘delude. High debate is held (sueh 
as makes plafti that the poet lived in a jiime when 
men’s iiojges and fears" were riveted on Parliameril) 
and at the last Satan unfolds hia project, which is 
to make wtiV, not on heaven, but heaven’s new 
crfeatiop. The task of traversing chaos tllither 
claimr. for his own. So, passing tbrdugh hell gate, 
kept bj’ Sin and her offspring, ^Death, he 

Spring^'apWrd, like a py»’amid of fire, 

Vito the wild expanse, and, through tjie sjiock 
Of fighting elements, on ali* sides rornd 
Environed, wins his w^y. 

'Ims^ination has po more wopderful triumph than 
‘the description of this strange enterprise. To 
convey to human underi^anding the sense of more 
than human difficulties, of '‘superhuman power 
pushftig through the inchoate and clogging huddle 
of solid, and vacuum, is a task that only 'Milton 
could have achieved. And then, for a radiant 
contrast, ^ heaven opens on us in the third book : 
preluded by that invocatifcHc’ "to “ holy Light, off- 
spring of'Heaven firstborn,” so infinitely touching 
from the blind. ‘'With sublime egoism Milton does 
not4 .hesitate,, to intersperse in the ^pic allusions to 
hSs oi^ affliction and his own perse veraivce : 

" * ^ Yet n<jt the more" 

Ceaa6 I to wander' where the Mtises haunt 
Clear sprirfg, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 

Smit with tne lov*? of 'sacred song ; but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath. 

That wash thy halloived feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit ; nor sometimes forget 
These other two'equalled with me in fate, 

So were I equalled with them in renown, 

Blind Thamyris, and blind Meeonides)' 

And Tiresias, and Phineus, prophets old : 
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Then /eei 9^^ thoughts, that voluntary mo^e 
Harmoniojis numbers ; as^the wakeful bird * 
Singsi^rklmg, and in shadiest <?ov€rt nid, 

Tunesm^' nocturnal note.* Thfts with the’^eai* 
Seasons returA ; Ijfit not to me returni^ 

Day, yr the sweet approach of even oj; morn, 

Or sight of vernal bioom, oi^ summer\s rose. 

Or flocks, or herds, t)r human face divine ; ^ 

But cloud ir^tead, and ever-duri’ig darkb 
Sflrrounds flne, from the cheerfuf ways of men 
Cuf off, and for the book of knowledge* fair, 

Presentee? with*a universal blank 
Of nature’s works to me eltpung’d and ras’d. 

And wisdom at one entrance quite f}][m^out. 

So much the rather tflou, •celestial Lights 

Shine^inMiard, and tjjie mind through all her 

Irradiate ; there plaift eyes ; all mist from theitce 
Purge and disperse, that*! may see and tell * 

Of things invisible ^o mortal sight. 

After the prelude, it ca:anot be said thTat the de- 
scription of heaven matches that of hell. God the 
Father, fofetelling tKe doom of man, argues like a 
school diviile^''*; and the Sons proflre*r Himself 
for atonement has* little of j:-he gittractiAfe grace 
essential to Christianity. But, when the tale returns 
to Sata^ perched on flieButskirts di the Vorld,*the 
inspiration r<sturns als^^ Dijfgigised as a^«praph of 
heaven, the invadjjjr passes Uriel, the angel 5f the 
Sun, and is diteo^^ to Adames abode. And bo fhe 
tempter reaches his goal, and the fourtfi^Jbook opftng 
with a gre&t cry • « * 

O, for that war^in^ voice, whtch he, who saw 
The Apocalypse, heard cry i« Heave» aloud. 

Yet for a moment Satan feeL% almost rera#rse, 
and reviews in solil<^quy hi^ fall, his punishment 
and his hope of grace : 

Me miserable ! which way shall I fly 
JEnfinite wi^th and infinite despair ? 
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O, tbfep, at last ffelent ; «is there no pls^pe 
Left for repentance, gone for pardcm left^ 

None submission. 

And mnce that^ay forTVIilton’s S^tair is impossible 
— as for MilCpn Jiiniself towards the new rulers — 
the spfeech closes with* the famous lines: " o 

Evil, be thou my Good : by thee at least 
“Divided empire with Heaven’s King I hold, , 
thee, « and more than half perhaps will reign. 

Therf follows the glorious description of Eden, of 
its*riv6rs and of the wall of Paradise ^which Satan 
overleaps, ctb Se& within ^ainong the gambolling 
beastS^f the field • 

«^Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 

,a jjair so beautiful that the^ watching enemy is 
^touched with pity, and jglosses his purpose with 
necessity, the Tyrant's plea " : 

^ Yet no purposed foe 
To jy^u, whom I could pity thus foriotn,^, 

Th-dugh I unpitied : league w^th you I seek, * , 

And mutuat amity, so straight, so close, 

Thj.t I with y^n must dwell, or you with me, 
Henjeforth.'^ My dwelling haply may not please, 

Lil^ this fair P^rsfldise, 'af* sense ? yet such 
oAcc^pt your Maker’s work ; he gave it me, 

Which I as iSreely give. Hell sJ-all unfold, 

*To entertain you two, her widest gates, 

jjAnd s.^'nd forth all her kings ; there will be room. 

Not likfe these narrow limits, to- receive ^ 

Your nunprou? offspring ; if no better place, 

Ths6hk him who puts me lotii this revenge 
On J^ou, who wrong me not, for him who wronged. 

Listeaiing, he hears Eve telLthe'^ story of her birth ; 
^en,#from Adam's lips, he h^ars the privileges of 
Paradfee and its one prohibition ; he hears also 
of Eve's first meeting with her lord. Thus, 
dramatically, the narrative of creation is carried 
on ; and Satan departs, having learnt now the clue 
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to follow ; wHile Milton, depicti^^ p* glory the 
wedded ISfeiness of Adam ^e, •praises also 

wedded love. • • j j 

But Satan’s entry ^as not been pi^pied, and the 
allgel guaVd of Paradise are shut Co discover the 
inteuder, whom the yftung Ithuriel finds * 

• SVyiat like *a- toad close at the ei*r of Eve ; 

and, finding,, touohes him with his spea^ whose 



. shape the Fiend.” * To Ithuriei^s qng^tioy, 

“ Know*ye not t?i%n,” said Satan filled witlascorn : 

“ Know ye not me ? ye Jcnew me once no mat# 

For you, there sitting where ye durst not soar : 

Not to liiow me,?Lrgues yourselves unknown, 

The lowest of your thr»ng ; or, if ye know, 

Why ask ye, and superfluous begin 

YoJt message^ ttke to end as much in vain ? ^ 

Yet he consents to accompany the dlie^b warders, 
to Gabriel their chiotf, who, ’v^aitiyg with ‘his band, 
discerns his scouts ^returning : 

^nd with»thein ooq|^is a J^ird of regal pdrt,_ 

. But faded splendour wan. • 

Fierce wof ds ^e bandied, and Gabriel threatens ; 

T^ut Satan to no thitsaT,? ^ 

• Gave heed,.hnt waxing more in rageTenlied 

“Then when lam tny c^tive telk of chaiifti 
Proud limitai^ cherub ! bift ere then 
Far heavier load thyself wxpect torfeel ^ 

From my prevailing aril, Aough Heavhn s King 
Ride on thy win^s, and thou With thy.compc«M ^ 
Used to the yoke, djaw’^ his triumphant ^els ^ 

In progress through the road of heaven stM-mv ± 
^hife thus he spake, the sftigelic squadrSn bright 
Turn’d flery red, sharpen’ing in mooned horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem hi«i round 
With ported spears, as thick, p when a held 
Of Ceres ripe for harvest waving bends 
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Her Warded grove of ears, which ■'^ay^ the wind 
Sways them ; « tjfie cai^ful ploughman douljf^ing stands, 
Lest^oif the'^thre^«hing-floor his hopeful sheaves 
SProve chaff? On the other side, ^tanf alarm’d, 
Collecting all his might, dilatfed stood, 

Like Tenrtiff* orcAtlas, unremov’d : ' 

His stature reached the sky, and on his crest 
' Sat horror plumed ; nor wanted in his grasp 
What sfeem’d bVth spear and shield-*'' 

'The #»tuden% will notice Milton’s wopderful art 
suggest the impression o^ terrific bnlk and power — 
1 bpcfying* forth w^aat seems at once defihite and yet 
impalpable.^ 'Ofxly the greatest can defy logic as 
the p5??t does in the phrase,, splendid ip its very 
vague/iess, “ Nor wanted in his grasp what seemed 
J)oth spear and shield” * Again : “ On his crest sat 
hornoi'” — so any rhetorician 'might have phrased 
but Milton writes, ‘itOn his crest sat horror 
plum’d,” arid at once the abstraction^ becomes 
definij^^e, charged with life, though jici man could 
. pin the wtfrds 'to a precise meaning. * 

The fifth book, recounts the. wakening of Adam 
and live from sleep, tne story of the dream, which 
the tfemptW had ‘poured inl^ tive’s brain, and the 
visit to '!Pa,radise of P.a|)hael, ^od’s messenger, sent 
to exjfbund to Adam his place ,{^n creation, and 
God's (ilesign. 'rtius is told, to them and to us, 
tl\e fet.'^ry of.'-the angelic revolt and the ^battle in 
heav^K'][ ending with the admonition, wj^ich closes 
Cne sixth jtook.* ^ t i. ^ 

Firm they might have stood, 

L Yet fell. Remenihsr, und fear to transgress. 

* c . o * 

Thp hrfe is a good example of Milton’s skill with 
vd?se: 'y<or it can only‘ b^ spoken rightly with a 
pause after the word ‘ remember,’ a stronger pause 
after ‘and,’ and a heavy emphasis on ‘fear.’ To 
put 6he case technically, the fourth foot is inverted 
or ‘trochaic — the whole stress lying on the first 
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syllable. ^Sutsfitute ‘do not’ for ‘fear to,’, and th^ 
differenco^^ill be evident bet\ve%j» common- 
place rhytmls and the slightly Abnormal 6ne which 
Milton employs— foiling the verse, 4 s it were, to 
c«nVey hiS own emphasis. , * ^ 

In the seventh book the story of creation is 
related by Rajihael, the book ,of Ganesis .being 
expanded into glorious poetry,* the expression jaf 
ddep scientific knowledge (according to thd lights 
of jthat tim^ kindled and* fused by imagination. 

Jn the eighth book, Adam, fron^ ^ei^g questioner, * 
becomes narrator, and* tells to Raphajel v^at b® 
re^pemberS of ^is first* § wakening to consciousne.ss, 
his talk with God, and pf his first meeting and 
nuptials with Eve. It is well to quote Adam’s* 
discourse (or Milton’s^ concerning* tlie esyperiertCe oi 
love in himself, “ In all •enjoyments pise superior 
and unmcjved : ” , 

• • Here onl^ weak 

AgaiiAit the charm of beauty’s powerful j^nce. 

For though he can 

Well underBtJ^nd in tl^e prim/ end 
Of Nature^her the^ ij^erio^^in the mind 
.And inward faculties, which Aiost excel, 

yet,’’ he corftinu^s, 

Yet when I approach • 

Her lovelin(5p*i» so absolute she seems • 

And ift herself complete, so wf^ll to know 
Her own, thattwiftat she willft to do or sa]P 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreeteat, best : 

All higher Knowledge iif her presence fiflls 
Degraded ; Wisdofii in discourse with hf r 
Loses, discount^anced, and like folly shows 
Authority and ISeason #n ner wait, \ 

Aja one intended first, not aft^ft* made 
Occasionally : and, to conrfkimmate all. 

Greatness of mind, and nobleness, th^r seat 
Build in her loveliest, and create an awe 
• About her, as a guard angelic plac’d. 
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* With ,tnfe ninth book the trage‘dy begins : the 
story is told bf temptation and the f^l of Eve ; 
of her blunging th& frViit to Adam, wJio (and here 
Milton departs sharply from Scripture) knows her 
to be ^st, and*’ eats out of sheer love, in order to 
perjsh wi^ her. The close describes the effects on 
bothy:the luj^urious, intoxication, ther. the awakening 
of, gunt and i^hame. The tenth ‘book relates how, 
and with what dismay, the fall of man was learnt 
in heaven ; how God transferred judgment to .the 
'*Son; alid h<^w^the Son, coming to Eden, “both 
Ji^dge and Saviour sent,’^ judged Man. 

Me^ while, Satan triumphant returns along the 
causev’’ay, which in his absence Sin and Death had 
«made ready, leading from Earth to Hell ; and 
f^riuftrphanj;;, he meets his assembled host in Pande- 
mdnium, and, relates his victory. But, as he speaks 
the place is filled with hissing and the hall sud- 
denly eswarms with fiends transformed tp serpents. 
So God d^ls punishment in hell ; and on earth, 
where Sin and Death- her son are now entered, he 
lets discord loose, of cold’and beat no longer tem- 
pered, of ^ind, thunder, ai?^ lightnmg, vsdth war 
among^tlkfte beasts. And Adam’s first "punishment 
is tlje sight of these consequences M hi.s fall. Then 
follows® the scene, already quoted," of anger and 
reco^i^ement between Adam and Eve, ending with 
tj^ir.Tjepentant prayer ; and in the" next boolf' we 
team how the IS^diatory Son presents that prayer 
in IvsRven. God accepts the penitence, but dooms 
the penitents to exile l^rom, Pslradise. On this 
eri^jincl' Michael comes, and we hear the lamentation 
of*Eve Ijjefpre the course" of, future things is set out 
in vision 'before Adam. Thus the scope of the poem 
ends in reality, not with ‘ Paradise Tx)8t,’ but passes 
in a q)ageant before us the whole Biblical history of 
mahkind, down to the mystical and vaguely fore- 
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shadowed of Satan : jn a word, to the point 

where Pf^e^dise Regained takfeS -up • the story. 
And at the ^as,t ^Adam, stricken b<it ac?Jui^cent, 
is bidden to rouse Ev^ from her bqwe» where sleep 
has mercifftlly been shed on hei*, anlTtlie like fore- 
knowledge imparted in a dream, so that She meets 
him prepared. 

“ In me is no delay ; with thee to go, 

Is to stay h5re : Withcmt thee heie to stay, 

•Is to go he^ce unwilling ; thou to me, 

I Art all things under* Eteaven, all phyj^ tj^ou. 

Who for my wilful crinfe ai< banish’d iienc*. 

.This fui^hev consolation yet secure 
• I carry hence^ though %,11 by me is lost, 

Such favour I unworthy ai)^ vouchsafed. 

By me the promised Seed shall all restore.” 

So spake Our mothSr Eve ; and A*dam hem’d 
Well pleased, but answerei not ; and now, too nigh 
The archangel stood ; and, from the other’hill 
To thei# fixed staticm, all in bright arr ay, 

The chei^MrA descended ; on "the ground 
Gliding meteorous. as evening mist 
Risen from a river the mar^h glides, 

And gathers ground fast a Uthe labourer’s heel 
Homeward returning. High in fron/ advan^d, 
The*brandish«d swom-^ Gq|rj)efore them blazed, 

Fierce as af comet ; which with tSrrid heat, 

And vapour as t\e Libyan air adust^ 

Began to p^rclj tnat temperate clime ; whereat 
In either nand the hastening angel caught 
Our lingering parents, and to the easterii^^ate 
LlSd then^ direct, *and down the cliff as fast 
To the subjected slain ; then diBappe{ll'’d. ^ 

They, looking back, all the eastern sidc^beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their hs^pp^^ seat, 

Wav’d over by that ffeming orani; the gate 
With dreadful faces throng’d, and fiery arrhs. • 

Some natural tears they droj^ed, but wiped (h^ sool!^; 
The world was all before them, v^here to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide : 

They, hand in hand, with wandering atcns and slow. 
Through Ecfen took their solitary way. 
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In Samaq^ Agoniai^-a, the latest of iais works, 
Milton ^fiin ^e^’^rts to a subject «?iiceived in 
youtli: it is ndted for treatment jn. tKe manuscript 
volume whepe w,e find the fin^ suggestion of Pava- 
diae Aoat. But h^e we can see what, in Milton’s 
mouth, A^as meant by drafiia; for he follows no 
English model, bis^; directly that Glreece. As in 
Euripides, so with Milton, the scheme of ta drama 
excllJ(^es all physical effects of action. Nothing is 
dotie, though much is suffered, on the s^age ; combats 
&,re of wordac o^?ly ; and thq. wiiole movement of •the 
ptecetjjs cofnpressed into the limit of a few hours. 
More(jver, the poet introdufifes a CWru^, furni^ed 
by Cfi-ptive Jews, who i^itersperse the action with 
chanted songs ; q,nd in these Jyrics Milton disdains 
the use ofi rhyme. The play has the aridity and 
bhe grandeur of some vast desert; yet in a sense 
it has more of the human interest than either of 
the d|)ics.^ For Samson, to whom wa»'ac' lotted a 

Breeding orderej and prescribed 

* As of a person separal/e to God ; 

Samson, 'fi^ho in his folj^ hek^jjiated jvith a daughter 
of the *Kiilistines ; ‘Samson; above all, “eyeless at 
Gsiga,* blind, helpless, an embleml'in himself of the 
^ungodly’s triumph — this Samson is close of kin to 
bis*pbet. ll IS the drama of* defeated Puritanism, 
^rawii from* the only legendary ^ cycle ,f>f tradition 
which the Pfiritans acknovl^ged. When the 
• Chorus recall *n theiiv chant Samson’s past great- 
ness ; 

• • 

BtiJ: safest he who stoc^ aloof, g 
Wbfendnsupportably his tfoot a^anced, 

In siorn of meir ^oud arms and warlike tools, 

Spurn’d them to deatlf by troops. The bold Ascalonite 
•Fled from his lion ramp ; old warriors burned 
Their plated backs under his heel ; 

^Or, grovelling, soiled their crested helmets in the dust, 
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it is not oi^ly of Samson, bu^ of the Ironsides that 
the poet thp^^ks. Nor is it only SteJinson^ who finds 
himself . ^ ' 

, Blind g,mong enemies, O worse than ch^Tins, 

Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit ag^^ 

It is from Miltoi^’s very heart that the cry corngs^: 

O Sg-rk, dark, dark, amid the blaze of npou, 
Irrecoverably djrk, total eclipse 
Without jll hope of day ! 

* O first ciliated beam, and ftiou great Word, 

“ Let there be light, apd light was*o^er®ill ” ; 

Why am I thus bereaved thy prime decr(!b ? 

The S*n tb me is 
And silent ^s the Moon, 

When she deserts the nig^t, 

Hid in he^; vacant ijiterlunar cave. 

Since light so necessary is to life, 

And almost life itself, if ft be true 
That light is in the soul. 

She aft in every^pSrt ; why was this sight 
To suclf a tender ball as the*eye confined. 

Sd obvious and sg easy to be quenched ? 

And not, as feeling,^ through ^1 paits dillused, ^ 
That shew might look at wSl througlj every pore? 

Tljjen had I not been ^us e:»iled frfirn Hghw 
As in the ]a\id of dS.iJniesSf /et in light, 

To live a life half dead, a living death, 

And buri^ ; b\t O, yet more misorable ! 

Myself my sepulchre, a moving grave 
Buried, yet not exempt, 

f y privilege qf.deafh and burial, 
rom yfbr^t of other evils, pain% and wrongs : 

But made hereby cflbnoxious iifbre * 

To all the miseries of life, 

Life in captivity* 

Among inhuman fods. 

For though Milton^ live(i ifot among enemafes, lie 
lived friendless. His self-centi^ nature Repelled 
and did not attract. In his own house, his wife 
tended him carefully, but his- daughtert desired his 
death, and cheated him. Their conduct was in- 
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excusable, y^t tljev ha(i an excuse. .Milfon treated 
them as ^rfs^, ft^ught them to read*'‘'f;o him in 
forei^ Tangufiges, would i?ot tJeach them. to 
understand they read, saying with a gibe 

that dne tongue ■w'as Enough for a woman.” Like 
the rest *o£ men, he forged® his own punishment ; 
but "^his vicfes wef0 not those which receive repro- 
bation^ Hard, narrow, cruel, malignant and scur- 
rilous in controversy, without tolerance for any way 
, of^thoRght or life but his own, he stands for what 
IS least lovatilcftin greatnes,®. " 

o O&Tfchis '■’greatness there is no question. His 
imagination created woi’lds, shaped cosmic systfems 

• I I* /■% i» 1 


point his theme, as one' might say, above human 
range. And the power to conceive waa matched 
with a technical skill unequalled peVhaps by any 

{ )oet in, any tongue. He can make words sound 
ike silver trumpets When a voice rises : 

Po\inrs and 'domini'^ns, deitifes of heaven ; 

( . * C/ " f* 

he ca© paint at once the aspect and the very snirit of 
thiugs ; ‘ ‘ 

^ Seest thou yon dreary plain forlorn and wild, 
of desolation, void of light, 

,'Save what the glimmering of thfejsh livid flame^^ 

Cast^ pale ^nd areadful ? 

he can, like every master in this kind, suggest 
sound with words • 

* ^ The ^^ulphuro’ s hail, 

Shot after us in storm o’erblown, hath laid 
The fiery surge 'chat from the precipice 
Of heaven received us falling ; UTid the thunder^ 
Wingediiwith red lightning and impetuous rage, 
Perhaps hath spent nis shafts, and ceases now 
To bellow through the vast and boundless deep. 


in gloom ana raaiance ; jigurea in glory tne multi- 
tu(h3 of angels, jbhe hosts o^ hell, their dwelling- 
places, thair deeds, their discourse, lifting at every 
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One can jie%r the tossing reverberation iji the last 
line ; and i^ote Jiow Milton jjJaces the word thun-‘ 
der,” so thL.f the voice must, lin^fi»g*»n it, draw 
out its natuial qjiality of Suggestion. But •it is 
often by* less obviou% means that his effects are 
obtained. Take such a line as * ^ 

Over heavenjg high towers to force resistless way, 

• • • • • 

Ilore thS verse struggles witlt the syllables : tKe 
words cannot^ "be sdid “ trippingly on the tongue.” 
Or ttgain, in* Book YI > overthrow of Satan’s 
army “ into the wastefifli depp ” is fclwis^escribed : 

m 

, ^eadlon^dbheinselves they throw 

Down from the verge of heaven ; eternal wiath^ 

Burnt after them to the ftottomlesH pit. 

The last line can only b^J spoken if a tfemondous* 
stress is laid on the word ‘ burnt,’ giving it the 
time of t^o or th^efe .syllables ; the whole force of 
,the sentence concentrates upon it as* the thufider- ^ 
cloud* on the thin* flame of the lightflkig. It 
must always be rememliiered tlTat in Milton’s 
hands the blank veil^e is ngt a tiling regular 
and obvious, s5ansioif «>tnYion iambics., Such 
a line as 


Shoots in | N^sib j le vir | tue even | to the (lec\) 

■» * * 

may be scanned as marked here ; or tlhis : 

Shoots in | visi6le*| virtue | even ( to the rfeep ; 

* » 

but it must in any'cafie codlaih two feet consisting 
of three syllables spoken in ^lie time noAnalj^ 
allowed for two. * .» * , ^ 

Of what can be felt rather* timn descritted — the 
harmony of certain vowel combinations, the ma^c 
of pregnant aAd sonorous words — onennay give'ior 
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jjConclusicMa^a few ekamples : first this of the archi- 
tect of Batap’s p^ilace : „ 

( f ^ 

^ r ,.1. Tn Ausonian land^ 

'Men called him Mulciber ; and kow he fell^ 

From heaven, they fabled, tfirown by angry J ove 
3heer ovei the cryetal battlements : from morn 
To roon he fell, from nooiuto dewy eve, 

A summer’s day ; and with the setting sun 
Dropt'from tho zenith like a failing star, 

^n Lemsios the Aegean isle. 

Note how the lapse of those hours is suggested — 

• “rf* suihmer’s day,” with its, slow pi ogress ; note 
also the ej^qhii^it^ vowet mttsic of the last lines and 
the ’^iTect of the beautiful* word “zenith.” Bay 
in&tQ>5i!d 

I Fell from high heaven like a falling star, 

you • Jiave a good Hue ; but cotopare it with 
Milton’s ! It is notable too that for the height of 
this mastery one can turn to -Paradise Ptegained ; 
and %he l^^st passage qfuoted shall example of^ 

pure vijs(fu6sity, taken from hie description "c/f the 
temptation by fbod. ** 

An&^at a sta^eely sid3bqai;*d, hy the wine 
That fragrant sinelP diffus'd, in order sl^ood 
u?ah stripling youths rich clad, of fairer hue 
Than Ganym3d or Hylas ; distaxit mo^’e 
Under the trees now tripp’d, now c^lenin stood, 
.Nympb^ 6t Diana’s train, and Naiades, 

*.With fruits and flowers from Anialthea’s horn, y 
"And ladies of the Hesperides, that seem'd 
Fairor than feigned of old, or fabled since 
Of faery dCtinsels, met in forest wide 
By knights of Logres; or of Lj^’ones, 

^ Lancelot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore. 

• -■ 

lAsteuf^to the music of Ihoiiani'es, feel the magic of 
their dim and beautiful associations, and you will 
recognise in these things the hand of perhaps the 
gre&test of al5 craftsmen in verse. 



. CHAPTER Vn 

« 

PURITANISM AS[p THE RE^CiriON. 

It irf chara^erigtic of Uliiltoiis orbed isolation* that 
he neither belonged to »or founded a school. 
Among his inj;imates.was only ope man of ^te 
in letters, Andrew Marvel, who in the las^* years of 
the Protectorate was adjoined to Milton us assistant 
secretary. iiYet, thpugh Marvel belonged to the 
Puritans in.jpAl^ics and religion he shovm nothing 
(5f tli» Puritan in hjs literature, save in^fiii choice 
of subjects! Of the three noble* lyrlts by which he 
survives, one ’is the Soratian Ode^m Crc^well, a 
second the song of the Fathers, “ Wh^re the 

remote Bermdothes ride In the ‘ocean’s bb^om un- 
espied.” A third, \he Garden, betrays more fuWy 
his true affinity ih literature. Marvel »iight wi^te 
stanzas to “ihe author of Paradise en r 

behold the p(jet bbn’d yet bold ”), but his own mAjJter* 
was the royalist A%ihham CoVley. Co^Hrley h«d ^ 
succeeded Donne as, chief o{ Vhat hds b^en caTt^d 
the “ metaphysical school poets who revell§4 in 
strange conceits drawn from unlikely 'sources ^ 
knowledge. There is'a traee*of this manne^m in 
these famous lines from The QaiMen ; 

Meanwhye the mind from pleasure lejus 
Withdraws into its happiness ; 
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The niind, tbtiA oceaii where each kr.iid, 

»Does straight its own resemblance find ; 

Yeti- ft c^-eSt-is transcending these, 

, Far othpr woilda jand other seas, 

Annihilating all that’s made > . 

^ To a greei^ thought in a green shade. 

But as ft^Jler example of thi^ school at its very best 
mdy be given this citation from Marvel’s lines 
1 o h%8 Coy Mistress : 

Had we but world enough, and time, 

This coyness, lady, were no crime. 

We would sit dowh, and think whict^h way 
To W(;lkj^,and pass our lon^ love’s day. 

Thfiu by the IndiaA Ganges’ side 
Should’st rubies find : I by the tid6^ i* 

Of Humber would complain. I would 
Love you ten yeans before the flood, 
m-u should, if you please, I’efuse 
Ul] the conversion of the Jews ; 

^y love j^iould grow 

Vaster than empires and more slow ; 

-Am hundred y ears should ^o praise ^ 

Thine eyes, and dn thy forehead ga^eo 
1 tvo hundred to adore each l^reast, 

But thirty thousand to the rest ; 

An age at least to every part, 

^ud the last age^phould show your heart 
For lady, you deue^rve & i^ state, 
r^or would I love at lower rate. 

But at my^back I always heaf/ 

Tinie s winged chaiiot hurrying viear, 
before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity. ' 

Thy beauty shall no more be /oiind, ^ 

Ncr, in tny mavble vault, ahail sound 
My echrang songvi then worms shall try 
rh«t long pres€bTveu virginity , 

And your quaint honour turn to dust, * 

And into ashes all my lust > 

The grave’s a fine aivl privacte place, * 

But none, I think, do tnere embrace. 

But Marvel is in no way typical of the great 
body of the Puritans. He stands, as Milton does. 
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for* the culjjui^d, section among* them ;, hut their 
preoccupations .were religiou« rathgr tl^n political, 
and Marvel*. whose best kno.^B*'^oi*ks fn^his^own 
day were satires hard to read)'^ did not write 

of rejigion.^ Milton wrote of religi^gj,*but fi^m a 
st^dpoint of his own, and lJhe*poet of Paradise 
Regazned attended no j^lace of worship, ^he tAie 
expression of Pdrit^n England is? to Ife fouif& in 
tt^e writings of jTohn Bunyan, tinker "and B^ptiSt 
preacher, who’kne^r no books but the Bible# and 
Foxts Book o_^ Martyrs. * 

John Bunyan was bcflsn ^t Elstcfvs* rAar Bedford 
in 1628, was^ bred in the Church of* En^^nd, 
and*carried* a rjiusket In the Civil War, prt^ably 
on the Royalist side. It* was an age of very*" 
literal belief ip heav§n and in IkjII, and Bur^yan % 
possessed a vivid imagination, which ♦•wrought * 
upon him with torments. During his boyhood, 
and for ;^ears afte/, he went through agonies 
of religious* dcAibt; not dohbting Wie^tnitfi of 
revealed religion, hut doubting whetlndr* Jie pos- 
sessed the faith to win salv^tidh. 'dlis life appears 
to have been exemplary, ljut hi*? min^ forged 
temptations foi* itself, ,#^Ad* for a while ^Bunyan 
believed that* he had renounced Christ *and» com- 
mitted the unpard^able sin. At fast he recovered 
assurance of gr&ce and peace of miiKl, J^ning 
the Baptist.^, he soqn showed a great gift of s^ech, 
and the Restoration found him •a pjeacher fafnous 
through the Midlands. Legislation^ against ncm- 
conformity followed* and Quhyan w'as prosecuted. 
He was treated with all possible leniency; but^nce 
he would give no pledge to refrain from'unliqenstA 
preaching, and when ^disclftirg^ was again,*taken, 
he remained in jail for tjyelVe years, till the 
Declaration of Indulgence in 1672. ^In jail (]?ut 
in no rigorous* confinement) he wrote his spiritual 

I 
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cautobiogpaphy OrUtce Abounding, in the Chief of 
Sinnerh\ tb^re ,he wr^te also his allegorical story 
The Zifa and' Ijeaitk:, ^f Badman, and his 
more ambitious allegory Th^ Holy War^ which 
relates the "’""Siege of the City of Man Soul.” 
And there, above all, he wrote The Pilgriih'a 
Progress, 

"" The Pilgrims^ Progress,^' ^pys Mr. Frcude, "" is 
the history ef the struggle of human nature^.to 
overaome temptation and shake off the bondage of 
shi, under the convictions which prevailed among 
serious merihne England, in.'^he seventeenth century. 
Th0> allegory is the life of ^ its author cast in an 
imaginative form. Every step in Christian's journey 
had been first trodden •^by Bunyan himself.” The 
f stary of its composition is 4iold in,- the prefatory 
verses : 


When at the first I took my Peh in hand 
Thus for to write ; I did not miderstand 
That I ^ft all should make a little book 
Ir Su^h a mode ; Nay, I had undertook 
To make arothes, which were almost done, 
Before I w;as aware t this begun. 

Wid thu^ it wasd: I writing of the Way 
Aijid Eace of Si^intS/ in bias our Gospel-day, 

‘ F^ir suddenly into an Allegory 
About theirs journey, and the ^.ay tp Glory, 

In more than twenty things whiak I set down ; 
This d6ile, I twenty more had in my Crown, 
And thtey again began to multiply, ' 

Like spares that from the coals of fire do fly. 
NaJ then, thou^ilt I, if that you breed so fast, 
ril put yhu by yourselves, lest you at last 
Should prove aa^njhiiitum^ and eat out 
The ;pook tha^ I already am about. 

Well, so I did ; but yet I di 1 not think 
To‘-shew to all the Wi rid Pen and Ink 
fn such a modu ; I only thought to make 
I knew not what ; nor did I undertake 
Therebj; to please my Neighbor ; np not I, 

I did it mine own self to gratifie. 
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ft was, ia sMbrt, a genuine worfc of art* eonceived > 
and execuj-o,^ with the true* artistic pWsufe ; and 
in this spontaneity and abse noa^ f inten^iqp lies its 
peouliar charm. Th^ man Christian, who, al the 
bidding of §, preacher called Evange^i.S^, sets c^t on 
a Journey, leaving home and friends, and weighted 
with a heavy burden, lias adventures on the ro*ad 
which Bunyan descvibes with the»drtist’^ glee. • His 
fight, lasfing a day long, in the Valley of •Humijiatioh 
with the fiend*Apodyon has far more reality than 
all the combats of knights* in Sp«nser. fiinyan 
narrates it as if he had feeeu. it. And it is not only 
this^ extraci^dinary quality of life and freslfffei^ 
that makes the *parable’*a story which all agos can 
read with delight, but also there is a recurring' 
subtlety of insight which illuminates strange corp^rs 
of the human Tieart. Tak^j, for in8tance,*this from 
the passage telling how Christian pass’ed by hell’s 
mouth in ftie Valley bf the Shadow of Death, much 
, beset with fiends : * * 

• * • - 

One thing I would not' let slip ; I toc'ic notice that /\ow 
poor Christian was so coi^foundetS, that he. did not know his 
own voicg ; and thus I perceWed ii ; J ust* when \ji was come 
over against th^ niouth of* tire Duwfing pit, one of the wicked 
ones got behind him, and stept up softly t<5 uim, and 
whisperingly suggest^ many grievous biasphemies to hjm, 
which he verily thc«ght had proceeded from his owjrf mind. 

• This put Christian more to it than anythih^.that /ftet 
with l^fore, %ven ty Jbhink that he should wow blaspheme 
him that he Iftved so much before ; •yet, ^f he could* Aave 
helped it he would not ha^e done it ;*but he had hot the <iis- 
cretion to stop his ears, nor to know frc»n whence tkose 
blasphemies came. * “ “ * 

It is another part ^f Banyan’s artistry — fqr hafl 
Bunyan not been air artitt asL well as a l^nt his 
PMgrvWbS Progress would have* joined the legions 
of pious and defunct volumes — that J^is embodied 
qualities are more real and human than the person- 
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ages of •’most plays aii6. novels. * iferd* is Mr. By- 
ends, wh^se ^prpciplfes in his own^" yiew were 
“ haymWss ayd pj?€»table,’' and who came from 
the town of Fair Speech, cwh^re he was highly 
coni\ected, -But jChristian and Faithfvl shook jiim 
off, and pther company coming up, Mr. By-ends was 
ready to explain to the newconieps who were these 
upon the Koad tytiore them : . ^ 

By-^nds. They are a couple of far^-coun^rynien, that iV/ier 
theif^ mode are going on Filgriniage. , 

^^Mor^y-love, Ahia ! Why^ did they not stay, that we'lnight 
have had thoir |<goiod conipan}^5* for they, and we, and- you, 
♦Sii^XhopeJ are all going on a Pilgrimage. 

By-enas, We are so indeed ; Jjuit the nie^n before us^are so 
rigiti?^ and love so much their own notions, and do also so 
lightly esteem the opinions^Of others, that let a man be never 
so^godlv, yet if he*, jumps not wi^.h them ^in all things, they 
thrust niyi' quite out of their company. ' 

Save-alL That’s bad ; b^t we read of some that are 
righteous overmuch ; and such men’s rigidness^ prevails with 
theip to judge and condemn all but fhemse^ves. But I pray, 
what^ x\.x\A Aou^'mauy^ were the things whereiil you differed^ 
Why, tney, after their headstrong manner, con- 
clufte that it is duty to rush on thtfir Journey all weathers, and 
t am for waiting for Wiiul^ and Tide. They are for hazard- 
ing all f^ God atJ'a clap,«.and | am for taking all advantages 
to secure my Life aqd tt.tate.^ They are for holding their 
notions, IJlough all other men are against them ; but I am 
fey' Religion in wKat, and so far as, tnie tinges and my safety 
will hear it. 


‘ Rightly .famous is the beauty of 'the j^assage 
' which describes Iww Christian, with *his new com- 
panion Hopeful (wiio replacGs the martyred Faith- 
mi), haying* crossed ^the Riyer, approaches the 
City of his desire," and is < greeted by the King’s 
‘Tru^petdrs : ^ /. 

Thu4 therefore they wafked on together ; and as they 
walked, ever and aribn t^hese Trumpeters, even with joyful 
sound, would, by mixing their music with looks and gestures, 
sttll signify t# Christian and his Brother.^how welcome they 
were into their company, and with what gladness they came 
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to Aeet them ; dad,, now were ‘these two men *twere in 
Heaven before thej came at it, be^^ng swallowed up with the 
sight of Ange\s, and with hearing of tl e^r melv>diou8 notes. 
Here also they had the City itself rrf^'iew, [M\d they thought 
they heard all the Bells th^^rein ring to welcome them thereto. 
But above all^the warm and joyful thoughts that they had 
ab(^it their own dwelling there, with* sucli company, and 
that for ever and ever*, (m by what longue or peii can thsir 
glorious joy be exp>^ssed ! And thus t^ey ca»^ie up the 
Gate, 

> 

Unhappily, tke last si^ht in the Pilgrim’ f< Progress 
shows ns Ignorance being damned ao the very gate 
of heaven while the do.or closes beihind the com- 
placent saipts- Yet ope maj’^ fairly reject as'Triien 
accretions those of Bnhyan’s beliefs which do nOt 
harmonise witli the beauty of his nature. Tlie second 
part of the allegory, A'htaling with the journey of 
Christian’s wife and child*’en to join him, is, like 
most sequels, much inferior to the first work. 

, These theh aie the Puritans of English literature 
in the age of Puritanism : and it is notewoi'thy that 
they all wrote after Puritanism' harl lost its asOen- 
dency. That ascendency^ had geherab'd a very 
ditierent work-^the Hutltibros of tSamuel Butler, a 
man of taste and h!arning, wlio in yoiith won the 
praise of Seld'en^ the famous scholar. Butler was 
still young when the civil war began, and^ as 
employed ds secretary by one Sir Samuel Iqke., 
How the secretary chafed in this position may be 
ea.sily inferred frfun the long burlesque poem, whiiih 
was published after the Res'^ore-tion had made such 
a venture possible ; for he lets Us kno\y that the 
hero Sir Hudibras >i*e.semblfts clo.sely “a worthy 
Mameluke,” whoso name i.^ left in blank, but there 
are not many names that rhyiiie bi ‘ Mameluke.’ 
Sir Hudibras .^and his squire Ralphq have tkeir 
prototypes in Don Quixote and Sancho Panza; 
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Butler a deliberate^ imitator.® But Cervantes 
shows us foaljjes df a man whom he. loves aud 
hono?ars^ Butler’s <w*«i.aim is to heap contempt and 
ridicule on ipie defeated partyo whose .heel had otice 
beenvn the neck of eyery cavalier. The scheme of 
th§ poent is of the simplest. „ Sir Hudibras sets out 
‘ a-cplonellipg ’ on his galled jade; interrupts a 
bear-baiting, puis^the crowd to rout, and with the 
help of his sturdier squire Ralpho (ys^Iio stands for 
the 'Independents, as the knight for the Presby- 
jbefianS), captures a lame fiddler and pounds him in 
the stocks,, ^fivft the tide of'War turns, and Hudibras 
him^t^lf, captured by the ^Amazonian. Trulla, is 
pdttj^oated and set in the*^fiddler’^ place. Thence 
he is only rescued by the wealthy widow to whom 
he "pays an ignominious court, and trhe rest of the 
four parts are occupied ^with his amorous devices; 
for instance, a whole canto describes his ^yecourse to 
Sidrpphel, the Rosicrqcian conjvfror., 

There ,*8 probably no book in the 'langjiage 3« 
much \^uated ^^nd^ so little "read as Hudibras. 
Butler had infinite wit .and ingenuity,; he used the 
octosyllfbbic cduplet .wil^h great point apd end- 
less lertjlity of rhjtm^® ana in his ow.n day he was 
read greedily. The disputation^ between Hudibras 
anS Ralpho, caricaturing the worst ^traits of both 
paiti^s ampng the Puritans, have now, however, lost 
jbhej^ immediate interest; what, sur^ves .is an 
assortment of otra^, witticisms, such as the familiar 

ta|:L- Ay me ! what •perils do environ 

^he man that middles witJh cold iron. 

^ « 

^me things, however, are too^good ever to be for- 
gotteft, potahly this pfls^ge ff om the description of 
Sir Hi^ibras ; * * 

He could raise scruples dark and nice, 

And after solve ^em in a trice ; < 

As if Divinity had catched 
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The itchton purpose*to be scratched f 
Or, like a mountebank^ did wgund# 

Aiul stab herself with do^lh p^(jfou\i^ 
Only to sl^w with how^ small pafn 
The sores of f^ith are cured again, • 
Although by woeful proof l»d 
They always leave a sear behind. 


The best and «moat characteristic passage ivt the 
whole p^em is ceHainly the savagev account of 
Pfbsby terianism : • 

% ^ 

For his religion, it was fit • 

To match his feaf^ping and hist vpt.^ 

’Twas Presbyterian, true blue, 

Fer He was of tkjjit stubborn crew 
Of errant saints whom all men grant 
To be the true ChurAi Militant. 

Such^s do buyd their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun ; 

Decide all controversies by 
Infallible artillery ; 

And^rove tlfeir doctrine orthodox 
Wfth a^postolic blows and knocks f 
Call fire and# sword and desolation 


A godly, thorough Reformatic#i, 
Which always must be going oy. 

And still be cfoi^,^neMer domf, 

As i^ lleligion*v^e in^tfincjjed 

For nothing else but to be mended : ^ 

A seat whSe cliief devotion Ites 


In odd, perverse antipathies, 

In falling out ^^ith that or this 
Atid finding somewhat still amiss ;• 

MoTe peevish, cross, and spleneyc 
Than dog distPact or nioifkey sick : 

That with more care ktifep holydAy ^ 
The wrong,* tha^ oth(?rs Mie right way ; 
Compound for sins they arcfinclined to 
By damning Phose thej have no mind to. 
Still so perveise and ojmjsite 
As if they worshipped (jodifor spite. 


One could Mtsily multiply exampleB of Butlfer^s 

wit. But it is suflScient here to note th«tt he 

• • 
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belongs to the older school of English poets. His 
model is tke Saiy,re MdnippSe^ written 'dong before 
Malherbe had'anauguiated by example, and Boileau 
fixed by h\% criticisms, the new caixons of poetic 
style.> Butler ^Ih diisrown way is as redundant > as 
the Elizabethan dramatists,^ as affluent as Milton. 
His^X)bject . is to,iaccumulate rather than to refine, 
and there is, hardly a passage iri his writings which 
could hot be strengthened by excisions, though the 
individual couplets are terse enough. He had 
'neither for^uiiner nor successor ; for though his 
mejire was^freely employed by Prior and Swift, these 
men were fully under the-Miew influences, which 
o,begf^ to show themselves in the work of Butler’s 
contemporaries. 



CHAPTER VIII, 


DE^YDEN AUD THE PROSE WRITERS OP-TOE 
EESTt)RATION. 


Thk leading ^act in ''European liistor3r dui’ing'the, 
seventeenth century is th« gi'owing ajKrunivei’Slil 
preponder^ince of IJrance. With tlie Restoration 
there came^ tjo.the* throne a, king, half-Fren^i by 
-Wooi^ »more than half-FrencIi by tripling. The 
character of his cou>t is sufhgien^ly indicated by 
the fact that one of ^ur principal dgeuinents for the 
study <of it is, the vi^ni)ir*of a*Frencifnian, the 
Count de Graininont, wittcAi in French by t^nother 
witty courtigr, Ae Irishman, A/itony Hamilton. 
Probabl}^ at nojother time could a British jwriter, 
writing op a Briti^i subject, have’.becojpre,’^' 
Hamilton a^jtualiy became, almost a Classic tlvi 
French tongue. The natuval riactioji against 
Puritanic repression of theakes and*similar aiwise-' 
ments was headecf by a ^roiip of men* who took 
Moli^re for their model, and produced wiflfln ^ a 
few years a body of^prosij (Comedies so unlil?e aity- 
thing that went before or ti^me after them in 
English literature that we fnay be dispensed from 
treating them, in this book. A knowledge of their 
work is the leas indispensable to an understanding 
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»of the literature ttecaus6 they hacl i!io root in the 
soil. Wyc^ffrley. and Congreve import^d^ on to the 
Engligh ftage an atijViUde of mind towards certain 
aspects of morality which is natural tp the French 
race, <;mnatufal^ the English. But *>' gene- 

ration, or , less, a new reaction had set in, and t*he 
sentjpaental comedy, in which ever^ virtue assumed 
a preposterous delicacy, begap. and continued to 
dominate the stage. And it is notable that*’DrydfTi, 
withtas typical an English mind* as ever gave itself 
tP literature, although Ke had jbeen a very head' and 
front of ^hh offences ag£wnst decency, expressed 
WiSST- sincerity a remorse which no ^renchjnan 
woulj^ ever have felt. So ' differerlo, with no real 
^divergence of standard' in conduct for the two 
^<<5ouffltries, are the canons of what it. is permissible 
to say and to hear. , 

While the French influence upon the matter of 
Engljish literature was transitory and superficial — 
reaching ^^po further than did the influence of 
Charles’u C(^art — its effect upor. English style was 
deep and lasting. Literary tendencies are seldom 
confined \ to onfe country ; ai'td the same impulse 
which It^d Malhert(e U? select, polish, and prune, to 
seek the effect of the simple woyd put in its right 
plahe,, rhythm heightening logic, 'wab at work also 
’ \no^n^land,' The Malherbe of English literature is 
certjamly Edmund Waller, of whom Dryden wrote 
« in 1()64 ; , 

I ' . I 

( 

' T!-3 excellence and dignity of rhyme was never fully 

known till Mr. Waller tuigiit it ; he first made writing easily 
an aH*- first showed u» to conclude the sense, most commonly, 
iff dist\chs, which in the verse of tLiose before him runs on 
for so iiiViny lines together that the reader is out of breath to 
overtake it. 

Scholars hgive shown that Waller was not the first 
or the only man in his day to learn how to manage 
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the couplet in the fashiAi which Boiie^u woul(i 
have appijoyed* But we ma^ relv «poA ^ryden for 
the fact that he popularised Hue ^iscoiiery, and 
introduced the caVioa which was fixe^l by Dryden 
h^pisclf and ratified by Pope.\ 

Waller was born in, 1605, to a good estate, and 
sat in Parliameiit from Ivis seventeenth year. • His 
eloquen’^e distingufelied him moife than nis conHuqt ; 
a**born triminer, lyhose duplicity on *one occasion 
nearly cost him his neck,, he celebrated in Verse 
fir^ Cromwftll and ttl\en Charles *11.^ But* unflor 
the Restoration he rosff to* a social 'position as a n 
arbiter ele^antiarutn ,not unlike that of Samuel 
Rogers in the "early nineteenth centuiy, add *rSf 
tained it till his death in 1687. Many ot his verses" 
are addressee^ to Lady Dorothy Sidney, to whom*, 
under the name of Sacchaarissa he paid yuVsuccessfal 
court. Hi^ mastery of style was unhappily matched 
by no imaghrgttivb inspiration, and he surjk^ives 
■etily by two graceful lyrics, which wi/l bcifound in 
the Golden Treasury r-iha lin^\s, Qn a^i'^dle, and 
the song. Go, Lovely Rone. • Both nave a Horatian 
felicity^of phr^ising ; ,l^th, like sifiiilar Iv^ve lyrics 
in Horace, say nothin^but* wlwit has b^qp* said a 
thousand times i3\ verse, but seldom so happily. 

A higher note is struck in the lines which ctose^ 

^ It has bee« noted ajso (by Mr. (iosse) that h^s’was ol^ of the 
first to introdTice iilto modern verse a triple measure,* in hki 
lines, ChlortH and Hyla^, which he des'grfbes ite “ ma^e to a Sara- 
band.” The dactylic stanTuv is wort(|^ remembering; ■“ 

Hylas, oh Hylas ! whyosit ye mute, » 

Now that each* bird .sahitetb the spring ? 

Wind up the ^acken4<l strings of thy lute. 

Never canst thou want matter to sing. 

t| 9 

Almost the only precedent is Ben J on^Poij’s song : 

See the chariot at hand l^re of love^ 

Wherein my lady rideth ; 

Each tSiat draws is a swan or a dove* 

And well the car love guideth. 
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Waller’s Iktest pubficatiofi, and whicli^ w6re written 
after his eigrjiti^th ^ear*^: ^ ^ . 

The sefvs arel^uiet ^lien the winds give o’er ; 

So, calm are we when passions jrre no mo^e ! 

Fcr then we know how vain it was to boast 
Of fleeting things^ so Certain to be lost. 

«01onds^f affection from our younger eyes 
Op^ceal that emptiness which age des;;ries. 

The soul’s dark' cottage, battered and decayed, 

Lets in new light through chinks that time has made 
Stronger by weakness, wiser, men become 
[ As they draw ;iear to tli?eir eternal home._. 

Leaving the old^ both worlds^at once they view, 

.wx^That stiviid upon the threshold of the new. 

It a passage which Pope i/iight w^ll have envied; 
-h’it 'tiow strange a contrast to the manner of 
Waller’s contemporary Milton! Note how the 
'wneta'phors instead of being, as with Shakespeare 
and the Elizabethans generally, part of the expres- 
sion’s very texture, are here set, out neatly^ detached 
and wounded nff, as tl>ey would be prose. But 
it must bo understood that when Waller wroyt^ thfs 
(probably in , 1686),i the new manner was fully 
establisln^d. Penje wrote with, justice : 

Waller was smooth : h((t ?)i;v;cl5ii taught to join 
Thp varying verse, vhe full resounding line, 

^The long majest,ic march and ener^,y divjne. 

•o • 

•^-wjoh^ Dryuen, who was born^in 1631, and educated 
at Westminster School, came of a good family in 
Northamptonshire. ' He was a boy at the period 
of *(be Civil War, in which his kinsfolk took the 
, Oliverian Side; he went to the leks loyal University 
of Cambridge, and it is therefor^ not surprising that 
his first notable production in v^rse should have been 
Heroic Stanza>^ on the Death of Cromwell. But by 
every bias of his nature, Dryden was a Royalist, 
and- the poem„ Astrcea Redux, With which he cele- 
brated the Restoration, rings sincere in feeling. In 
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style, too,* it’ showed art emaftcipatioH » from the 
allegiance ^to- Cowley’s sehool, ,,whic^ makes of 
Dryden’s earliest preserved veases, thet DefLth of 
Lord Hastings, a lopus classicus for examples of 
‘ metaphysical ’ manner. Her^ liow im- 

rSature poet wrote ^of the smallpox ^to wliich 
Hastings had fallen a victim : 

Ekch little pinfple had a tear iif it, 

To* wail the fault its rising did conimif, 

Which, rebel-hlte, with its own lord at strife, 

Thus ra^lde an insurrection ’gainst Jii« life. , 

Or were these geiii8,^ent to adori^ his >|)iin, 

The cabinet of a richer soul within f ^ 

No CQmet need foretell his change drew on, 

' Whose corpse mighc^seem a constellation. 

Very different is the openihg of A-sircea : 

Now with a genertil peace the wtfl’ld was blest, - 
While ours, a world divided from the rest,’ 

A dreadful quiet felt, and worser far ’ 

Tha.1 arms, a s,\iUen interval of war. 

Here we liAcf Diyden, at the’ age of twenW-nilie, in 
full mastery of th© metre which he ^^s do make 
peculiarly his own. Yet ,the ’mo^t*^emarkable of 
his earlier poems, the Anrni^ Mir (chilis, v^ritten six 
years "later, eihploys,* #>^ Hfc pouplet, but ja, deca- 
syllabic quatrair^ to celebrate the evehl,s *of the 
terrible year* which saw the Dutch ships hardly 
repulsed by the English, and Londc^i purgefL-r>P» 
plague by the “prodigious fire.” W©’ may .q^uote 
the lines which describe tlie fire*s oiygin, — “in ’mean i 
buildings first obscurely bred * while the ’city slept:. 

In this deep qiliet, from <wh}>^ source unkhown, 

Those seeds of fi^e their fatal* birth disclose ;• » 

And first few Bettering sparks about wfire bl^wn,%* 
Big with the fliimes that to our ruin ros^. » 

Then in some close- pent room It crept along. 

And, smouldering as it went, in silence fed ; 

Till the infant monster, with devouring strong, * 
Walked boldly upright with exalted head. 
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o But ate this tiirfe Dr 3 Aien was, cai^ he remained 
from 1663 16 § 0 , primarily and chiefly a writer 

of dr^mSf He*wi^fe both tragedies and comedies, 
and for tragedy he employed th®' French fashion of 
rhyrt.p, up to tl;^ 1677 , when he produced his 
first play^in blank verse. All for Lo-ve, a rehandliiig 
of “the theme treated by Shakespeare in Antony 
and ^Gleopdtra. ’’During this period his fame was 
steadily on "the increase. In 1670 he was ma-de 
laureate and historiographer rbyal ; and when he 
< Hat in 'the chain reserved for him at Will’s Coffee 
House, all^A^ho Could gp,th‘ired eagerly round the 
leAfliLig man of letters. Yet we may say fairly 
that if Dryden had died “before * 1681 ' he would 
r^'®Aave been no landmark in the history of our 
literature ; for it was only m this year that he 
attemptevJ satire. , ‘ 

The extreme Protestant party in the State was 
eagerly intriguing against tPie succession of the 
Duke of York, and, led by Shaftesburj , urged the 
claim ^'*^onmoutli, Charles’s illegitimate' son. 
Dryden preAen^ted the situation by telling the 
nation t?*e fantvliar s<^ory of Ahmlom and Achito- 
phel, in such a way as^ makte "it applicable to Mon- 
mouth arid Shaftesbury. The satire failed of its 
effbet, for Shaftesbury was acquitted on his trial, 
s/'d a medal was struck and distributed in London 
to commemcrate the joy of his partisans. Dryden 
returned to tlje charge with a new satire. The 
M'edal, to wWch a poet. Shad well, rejoined 

wil5n The •Medal Re^ersca. So came into being the 
rejoinder, Mac FUchnoe, in which the great satirist 
turned from political tp literal y satire, and heaped 
his contempt on his opponent, m whom he affected to 
see the son and successor to Flecknoe, a hack writer 
of (Irish origjn. And in the second part of Ahealom, 
and Achiiophel, written by Nahum Tate (Brady’s 
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coltaborato»), jDrJrden inserted aliother tirftmendoua* 
onslaught on -ShadwelJ, with wJiom» ^ he ’ joined 
Elkanah Settle, another versifies ^e same {^amp. 
It is by these ^writing# that Dryden really sur^ves 
— by*these ^nd by the lyric, Alexfunyiers Feas*/ 

Yet hardly less attention was attracted in his 
own day to a new experiment — the employmer\t of 
verse for didactic ijpntroversy. ♦In 16?i5 he ’^ub- 
lifijjed R^igio Laid, a vindication of the Church of 
England. But* shortly aftei’wards Dryden was •con- 
verted to the Churc^i of llomc, and iustifJbd hifi. ■ 
ne\V* tenets in a long allegory, Th^ fH'ind 
Panther, whei^ the “ imlk white hind,” who typiftes 
Ronie, maintains arguftnent with the An^ckn 
Panther, “ the bloody Boarfan Independent beast/ ’ 
and bt/her animals. Ijliere is no use in pretending * 
tfiat either of these poe^s retains its* * interest. 
But Dryden has been accused of venal apostacy, 
and it has'* to be notJed that Jf he turned Catholic 
wjj.en JameS’^ ’accession was close &t hand, he 
persist’eS in his faitlj under Williarw^tnOiigh it 
cost him, as a non-juror. Vis *laufeJlteship and a 
pension whicli he coutd ill afj^rd ti^’losc— te.nd this 
at a time wh^n cohSjStent^ ^vas very^ ^little in 
fashion. ^ • .♦ . * 

To meet hil^ needs he reverted, without 4 p* 6 at 
success, to the drama ; and then tur/iid to ^aitsija 
lation,. in which ,l\is best work is probably* the, 
version of Persius and of part \)f Juvei^l, while 
his best known is tlie VirgiJ. * The, latest of^^is 
publications was the volume, of Fablfs, which 
are modernisations of* The KifiiyhVs, l^he N'St/ris 
Priest's, and Wife ^ Bath' s^, Tales from Cljaucdt*, 
along with the pseudb-ChsPuceiaan allegor^ pf The 
F%ower and the Leaf, In Uie l^me volume was 
published Alexander's Feast. f , 

It will be sein that fate has dealt hardly with 
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,Pryden. t His plt«ys never reat^ed that extra- 
ordinary leyel of literary excellence which is 
needed to Sceel) drg-matic work alive ^?or readers. 
His translatiotis have no plac^ int the reading of an 
age'^hich cares not greatly for the classics, and 
not at all for renderings of them. His Fables 8?r^ 
superseded, not unjustly, by the original, for yvW. 
havo learnt to ri^d Chaucer ajb first hand- And 
the best of all his work belongs to a kind whij^h 
nev^r can have for a succeeding age the appeal 
which,, it makes to its '’own. Drydeii,’s very estcel- 
Tonce impaios ^hio chances he wi'ites not of types, 
'b&t -of persons ; not of the general, but the par- 
ticular ; and we have from* him magnificent '^por- 
^Jj.ai€s of his opponents sketched with a large 
.geij^i^ality even ip the condeipnation. > But no one 
■vyitfi a sense of literature can fail to enjoy such 
writing as this character of Shaftesbury : 

. ' 

these tlje false Acbitophel was fiict,' ^ 

A naifje to all succeeding ages curst : 

For ^lo^^designs and crooked ctiunsels fit, 

<>Sagacious, Vt)Ua, arid turbulent of wit, 

Restlep, unfi?;fd in principles ./ind place, 

In po^ er unpleased, fnip? ti^rit of disgrace ; 

A nej»yeSoul which, working out its way, 

Fretted the pi^my body to decay/^ 

And o’er-infonned the tenement of cla^'. 

A ‘daring* pilot in extremity. 

Pleased yV^ith the danger, when the waves ^ent high, 

JS|[e sought the storms ; but, for a calm unfit, 

WoulcJ steer 1^,00 ni^h the san^s to boast his wit. 

Great wits jjxe sure to madness near allied, 

"^Vnd thin partitions^ do^, their bounds divide ; 

Rise, why shoulc^^he, with wmlth and honour blest, 

Kef use kis age the needful houf s of rest ? 

?^ish a body which die could not please,* 

3aijk?upt of life, yf^t prodigal t)f ease? 

Yet fame (deserved no enemy can grudge ; 

The statesman we abhor, but praise tte judge. 
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•in Israel’fi coliriB ne’er sat afti AbbSthdin , » 

With more discerning eyes or Jiands more^clean/ 
Unbrib«d,f unsought, the wretched %o®r«drei3fe, 

Swift of d’d^patch and easy of access. • 

Oh ! had he.been tionient to serve the cro^ n 
Wjth virtues only proper to the goyn^ 

Or had the rankness of the soil*been freed 
From cockle that oppressed the noble seed, 

David for him Ws tuneful harp had s^i’ung 9 
And Heaven had wanted one immrfftal song. 

But wfld ambition loves to slide, not stand* 

And Fortune's ice prefers to Virtue’s land. 

Equally fim) is thq sketch, of Bvickina'hifin 
Zimfi : « . 

A man so^vasious that |je seemed to be 
J\ot one, but all mankind’s epitome : 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was everything by starts and nothin;^^ long ; 

But in the cd^irse of oxle revolving moon 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesig^aii, and bnfloon ; 

Then all for women, painting rhyming, drinking. 

Besides thousanjchfreaks that died in thinking. 

Blest mad)ya^,who could every hour emjiioy 
Witb»something new to wish or to enjoy ! ^ 

Railing and praising ware his usui^l th^ii^, ' 

And both, to show his judgment, in extremes : 

So over violent or ovel* civil | 3 

That 0very ma?i with hi|i^>\?as^(ifod or Devil. 

In squandering wealth was his pecTiliar art ; 

Nothing went uni^varded but desert.^ 

Of Dryden’H lyrics it is not easy tp ;tvrfte Vitji 
•' confidence. ,Up to 1800 most critics \j'tjuld •liave 
given the paJm jJrhong all English verso to 'his 
Alexander 8 Feast (the^ second o»f twd odef^writte/i 
by him in honour of St. Cfccilia’s ‘Day^, whfch 
describes how the blind* harper* T^imotheus, routed 
with his music moodr, after mood in the feasting. 
Alexander. A strophe may hc^ cited as typk;al : 

Soothed with the sound the lyng^rew vain ; * 

Fought all his battles o’er again ; 

And thrice he j'outed all his foes^ and thricae he slew 
the slain. 
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The disaster saij^^'the madness rise, < 

His glorying cheeks,^is ardent eyes : 

And \<^hile< nti ^aeaven and earth defied, c 
<^Chifcnged Jis harfd, and checked his pride. 

/ He chose a mournful Mase,' 

Soft pi}iy to infuse ; 

He sung Darius ^reat and good, 

'Hy too severe a fate, <- 
Fallpn, fallen, fallen, fallen, 

Fallen frc^ii his high estate. 

And Weltering in his blood ; 

Deserted at his utmost need 
31 By those^his former bounty fed ; 

On tlj/e bare earth exposed he lies, 

With neCo a friend to close his eyes. 
"*SVith downcast looks the joyless victor ‘=*at^ 
Revolving in his altered soul it 

The various tu^-ns of chance below ; 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole, 

^ And tears began to fiow. ^ 


i 

At present critics are apt to think such poetry 
as this too obviously rhetorical, lacking in subtlety, 
lacking ^ delicacies oi‘ tone. But tlie wuth is th^t 
the noMns^stmnprejudiced reader will admire, and 
rightly admiW, the’forcje and fire of this ode, while 
vaguely t 3 onsciC«is ths^t its appeal to the emotions 
is conventional, ^^ut* oDr^tJn is thinking about a 
crowd, whereas Shelley when h^ writes his 


Music when soft voices die 
Vibrates in the memory 

thinks only o£ an individual, addresses only one 
hearer. ‘iMuch less 'of the brass band’s resonance, 
much more of the qhs<?‘lutely genuine emotion can 
be fa’ind, however, in another ode of Dryden’s, his 
noblcf, verses on the D^th of Mrs. Anne Killigrew, 
a youhg lady “ exc^llentt in 4he two sister arts of 
poesy and paintihg.”^ From this may be quoted 
thp expression o'^ personal- remorse alluded to 
above : ^ 
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^tlTER 
US Obd ! 1 


O gracious (Jod ! how f have 
Profaned thy. heavenly gift erf Poesv ! 

Made pr^titute and profligate thecMuse, ^ 

Debased *fo each obscene and impious ime, 

Whose harjiQonyVa# first ordained abov^ 

Kor tongues of angels and for hynyisi>of love ! 

Oh wretoied we ! why were we hurried down 
This lubric and adulterate age, ^ 

(Nay, addedrfat pollutions of our pwn,) o 

To increase tfec steaming ordilVes of the stage '( 
Wfiat can we say to excuse our second Jail ? 

Let this tfiy Vestal, Heaven, atone for all : 

Her Arelhusian stream r^iains unJioiled, 

^ Unmixea with foreign filth and updefil^d ; 

Her wit was more than*maft, her innofcfence<a child^^^ 


^n ongh has ^een s^ to show that DryohnMiSt^ 
perhaps the least frequented of the immortals. But , 
his mark is »et broad and large on our literat^are,'^, 
and not more* on poetry on prose, '(?specially 

in prose criticism. Mr. Courtliope has well pointed 
out that fir^den wds the first to employ English 
jatith ha^py* informality for the ’^gposes of 
discuSsion : * , ^ ^ ^ 

“ Before him literary proge had used in*our 
language cliiefly irf sermejns, trtivels, liistories, 
scientific treatises, aii^!* contrc^versial pajnphlets ; 
in short, for the^g'arious purposes of instruction, t 
. . . The reader, is never allowed to forget tb^be 
is in the presence of his master : he* lAust suoNas^l^ 
himself to the leiirning of the priest, th?e scholar, oi^ 
the logician.^ The sentences m^oflell^d on the Latin 
are protracted through labyrinths ^of clause^ ’to j 
‘ periods of a mile,’ in which) tlyjugh the rhythmical 
effect is often musical’ and sometimes n\aje8tic;>the 
mind craves vainly^ for the« relief of varie^ afid 
repose.” 

This generalisation, like all others, needs to be 
taken with some reserve. It fioes pot applyj to 
Izaak Walton^s discourse, limpid as any trout- 
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'll'. 

^atream; rit does fiot apply to HanyaK, who was 
writing at^ the , same ‘-time as Dryden, but whose 
minc^ and style Wbre formed by influences of much 
earlier date. The exceptionp are notable. Save 
onl^ Bacon* and perhaps Sir Thomas ^1:0 wne,, there 
is not a ij^in^le writer^ of English prose of the period 
be'f^re the Restoration who is so often read as these 
two* men— tlie Ikien draper of Elect Street and 
the ^ Bedfordshire tinker. Scores of m 6 n richer 
in ability tlian either of these* wrote in prose but 
oaly tliese two had tlfe happy instinct to write as 
they rni^hf have talked*' But their p'rose 'was 
niyvfer, what Dryden’s immediately became, a stan- 
dard and a model ; for tlwJir subjects in a manner 
imposed simplicity, while Dryden’s distinction is 
thiut in treating of subjects, hitherto consecrated 
to the pedagogic manper he brought his literary 
utterance into close relation with spoken speech 
and the natural flow of the ‘language.* 

Tlie d^d’tft'ence between his writing and tliflit 
which ‘w^Kk before has been admirably expressed 
by* Matthov^ Arnold through a juxtaposition of 
exampltis : 

When, Aye find Chrpm&n, tSe Elizabethp.n translator of 
HomeV, expressing himself in his j^Aface thus : “ Though 
ti‘*th in ter very iiakedne.ss sits in so deep a pit, that from 
Gade^to Au^joca and Ganges few eyes cttn sound her, I hope 
"^t those few here will so discover and confirm, that, the 
.datp^heing ou*t of her darkness in this ‘morning of our poet, 
he shall npw gir<J, his‘temples wit^ the sun,” — we pronounce 
that such a prose is ‘ intolerable. When we find Milton 
writing : Ancf long it wag not afteij, when I was confirmed 
in this opinion, that^ hb, wko wGuld not be frustrate of his 
hop% to write well hereafter in lai^able things, ought him- 
'stllf t« Jbe a true poem,” — ive pronounce that such a prose has 
its own grandeur, but, that*" it is Obsolete and inconvenient. 
But wtien Ave find IX’yd^n telling us : “ What Virgil wrote 
in the vigour of his a^e, in plentjf and at ease, I have under- 
taken to trantlate iii my oeclining yearfv; struggling with 
wants, oppressed with sickness, curbed in my genius, liable 
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to be misconstrued *[n all I write,” then we exckiih that hert-' 
at last we have -the true English prosj, pr^se such as we 
would all ^ao(ly use if we only knew.hfew. ' ,Yet D^yden was 
Milton’s contemporajjy. 

^Tbe diffej-ence, like all differences in style, e^xides 
definition ; but it may be said, that what Miljton 
writes in pros^ is hardly less remotp from the 
ordinary speech of man than ,vbat he vcrsifiejs ; 
whereas” Dry d, on’s sentences arc such 'sentences as 
might have eome froiri a inan talking with ^oint 
and'erudition, but braced and, knitted ^ogethlir, jfiid 
drifted into a rhythm, -hko the walk of ^ marcl^i^o' 
soldjers. 1-1 

All his best writings hre prefatory to some 
cation in verse, as Swift noted in a gibe : 

Read all the prefaces of Oiyden, 

For them the critics much confule in,, 

Thjnigh merely wi it at first foi' filling. 

To raise the vorume’s price a shilling. 

*rhey are, however, none the worse fc^rhat; and 
Dryden as a critic stafids lugh. » HK,j^aised Shake- 
speare again and again, with a di‘C(U’nini^nt more 
meritorious then thiY* "now. He praised his 
younger rival, Congreve, with ' a generosity like 
Scott’s, which perlhtps clouded his severer- judgmont. 
But above all, lie eulogised Milton, tliq pcx^Cof an 
unpopular cause, both >privat(!ly and jaijilicly.-' The 
epigram, “ Three ’poets in three ,distant ages biTrn,’ ' 
does more honour to^his heart thari his ^lead. „A 
finer critical appreciation is sfiown iifthe/idmirable 
passage on Chaucer, which may be cited for a ^nal 
example of Drydon’stwork : 

He must have l)een a man of a .iicist wonderftjl compre- 
hensive nature, because, as it has been truly observed of him, 
he has taken into the compass of hisj Canterbury Talee jthe 
various manners and humours (as we now call them) of the 
whole English nation, in his age. Not a single character has 
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Scaped All his pilgrims are seVirely distinguished 

from each othar ; £yjd not-xmly in their inclinations, but in 
their very ohysiQ^nohiips and jiersons. Bapti^ia Porta could 
not hdve Ascribed their names bettejj, than by the marks 
whi<S* the poet gives them. The matter and -manner of their 
tale8^and of their t'dling, are so suited to their different 
education, humours, and callingSj that each of them would 
be hnproper in any other mouth. Even the grave and serious 
charaVters are distinguished by their several sorts o^ gravity; 
thoir discourse^ are such as belong to their age, th^ir calling, 
and their breeding ; such as are becoming of them, andbf 
them*' only. Some of his persons are vicious, and some 
yiibuout’ ; some are unlearhed, or (as Chauc-er calls Kiem) 
'lewd, and some aye., learned. SJ^^eh the ribaldry Of the, low 
ushisaicters k different ; the Reeve, the Miller, and the Cook, 
are several men and distinguished from eacfti other as r\uch 

f s 'tly5 mincing Lady Prioress, and the bdoad- speaking, gap- 
obthed wife of Bath. But 'inough of this ; there is such a 
f variety of game springing up befoye me, that I distracted 
in my choipe, and know not what to follow. It is sufficient 
to say, according to the proC erb, that here is God’s plenty. 
We have our forefathers and great grand-damfs all before 
us, as they were in Chaucer’s days their^ general characters 
are still remaining in mankind, and even in Etfgland, though 
they are^cihi^ by other names th^n those or luOnks, and 
friays, and can^s, r.nd J.ady abliessos, and nuns : for mankind 
is ever the same! and nothing lost out of nature, though 
everything is altered. , 

* r. I ‘ '■ 

Dryden died in the year iTOOT’and the date may 
be ‘cob vehiently taken as marking .an epoch, though 
ni2,en of Queen Anne’s day were his younger 
.contpmporalies and acquaintances! S^ve his work 
and Buyer’s there,. is no literature in verse be- 
longing to the. period- between the Restoration and 
the century’s close > which peed here concern us ; 
though Oitway’s ' tragedies o^ The Orphan and 
Ven%^^ Preserved, famou,^ in their own day and long 
after, deserve mor^. than passing mention. But in 
prose we begin now to be bewildered with a wealth 
of ' material, u The^ work of the grqat divines, of 
John Tillotson, Robert South, and others of less 
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note must* be omitted. *So must JohA Jjocke^ 
Essay on ifluman Under ^andi'ttg% afid Thoughts 
on Education, as having, likd the* earlter ‘work 
of Thomas Hobbes, *Bacon’s secretarji, an in^or- 
ta^icd in the history of thought' rather than of 
literature. The books »of this period that^are mpst 
generallpr read Jiad no influence on ,the period 
itself, foj: they wefo not publish6d till^ much later. 
These are the •i/'isfof y of the Rebellion by Edward 
Hydp, Lord Glarendon, and, the Journals of E\^elyn 
anc^ Pepys. * 

Edward Hyde entered Parliamem? un^er Laj^jj^gsHi 
auspices, but gave a tesjperate support to the |tarty 
of Keform, till a breach was imminent, and 
Falkland, chose the King’s side. From supporting i 
Charles I. in Ihe field* he was despatched ^to acftftm-*^ 
pany and advise the heir-a]^?pai'^llt in hifi vicissitude*?} 
on the Continent, j^nd during the long exile he 
was chief o^ Charles II.’s minister’s ayd diplo\|[iatic 
sArvapte. The Restoration gave a reaji^y to the ' 
titular office of Ohancellor whigl^^h had held 
abroad, and he was fifst made Bai’oiy and then fiarl 
of Clasendon. . The pxj^oiagjp of his daughter to 
James Duke of York, no^ heir-appar(ir'yt,*,raised 
him to invidjous'Hieights, and hVs downfall yas 
completed ^y the sale of Dunkirk, whiclT h« pro- ^ 
moted. In 1667 he wps impeached an(f.driv<ip iiTEb”^ 
exile, where he livfid for seven years. 

No man writing from such an experience of life 
can lack interest ; and Clarendon has some i)f a ■ 
great writer’s gift. »Thc *fa'ialts of undeveloped 
'English prose are^ glaring in his work' * Uip 
sentences move heavily ,aAd cumbrously.* * ;^t 
the keen appreciation of differences in character, 
the knowledge of life ani? tile world, and the 
broad outlooli^ more than atdne for defects * of 
form. 
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A chaf a^teristic’ passage will exhibit very fairly 
at once the rn^rits anef defects of hiS greo>t book : 

Th(^ kifrg’s afi’ection to the queen ^was of a very extra- 
ordi^eary alloys; a compoaition of' conscienr;e and love, and 
geneJosity, and gratitude, and all those noble affections 
which raise the passion to the greatest height ; insomuch as 
he^saw with her eyes, and determined by her judgment ; and 
did i^t only pay he^ this adoration, but desired that all men 
should know that he was swayed hj her ; which was not 
good , for either of them. The (pieen waf^ a lady of grv^at 
beauty, excellent wit and humour, and made him a just 
retiirn t>f noblest affections ; so that they wijre the ti*ue idea 
6 f conjugal affectioo, in the age 411 which they lived. When 
i^lvR^Avas adtritteci to the knowledge and participation of the 
most secret affairs (from which ®be hadi been carefully 
re^rjfiried by the Duke of Buckingham ./hilst he lived) she 
\;t)f>K delight in examining ^and discussing them, and from 
thepce in making judgment of theni : in which her passions 
were^ always strong. 

'' She had felt sp much ^ ain in knowing nothing, and 
meddling with nothing dui*ing the time of^ that great 
favourite, that now she took pleasure in nothing but know- 
ing ail things, and disposing all things ; lUid thought it but 
just that^sliJ should dispose of all favours and preferments 
as he had donen at^leas^, that nothing of that kind might be 
done without her ’privity ; ?'ot considering that the universal 
prejudice dthat great mar had undergone, was not with 
reference to his person, Lu 4 ^ hi. power ; and that the same 
power woald be equally obnoxious to murmur and complaint, 
if it resided in any other person thaniCfne king himself. And 
she'so iar toncurred with the king^s inclination, that she did 
more desDe to be possessed of this unlimited power," than 
that a^li the woiid should take notice tjiat she was the entire 
mistress of it ; which hi truth (what other uilhappy circum- 
stances soe /er coupurred in the mrJehief) was the foundatitm 
' upor which the first and^the utmost prejudices to the king 
and his government were raised and prosecuted. And it was 
her rir.jesty*s and the kingdom’s misfortune, that she had not 
any person about her, who had eitlfer ability or affection, to 
informMivi advise her of the temper of the kingdom, or 
humouiv of the people : or who thought either worth the 
caring for. " 

e 

u. 

Of the two diaries which give us a very minute 
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knowledge* of English life under Cha^l^s II., tl» 
first is by,tljphil Evelyn, a w\-itcr »f,hi^li. re’pute in 
his own da5^, but of no quality that fj^iould* pi-<iserve 
his literature. by its intrinsic inci it. Oye may, how- 
ever,* quote *from his secret mpmcii>! (only publmhed 
in 1819) this account of his fi icnd, who has outdone 
him by far in l^finging to our eyes th§ scenes and 

persona|jes of that«cfay : 

« 

May 1705. — TJiis day died Mr. vSam. Pepys, cl very 
wortjby, industvious, and cixrioi^s person, none in England 
exceeding him •in knowledge of the. Navy, in whicli he 
passed thi'ough all the mos^^ covlsiderabl^ cxjhces ^clei k of the 
Aci^g, and secriitary of the Admiralty), all w^ch he per^' 
fornfed with greiV:* integrfiiy. When King James I \^ient 
out of England, he laid down his office, and would 
more, hut withdrawing himseli from public affiairs, he lived 
^t (Jlapham witli his parlmer Mr. TTewe?*, formerly hisfu^erk' 
in a very noble liouse and sweQ| place, where he^enjoyed tl^<r 
fruit of his labours in great pi’ospei ity. He >Xris universally 
beloved, ho.tpitable, generous, learned in many things, skilled 
in music, a v^r;# g^ eat* cherisher (rf leai iied men of wl>fim he 
hlid thes conversation. His lil)i*ai*y and collec^n of other 
curiosities were of the most considerable, the^;#aodt5s of ships 
especially. 

The gentlemfin thus de^crRied whs a gc^d official 
at a time when honesty in •public service jv-as very 
scarce. But our Concern with lym springs from 
the passionate zest for life which prom'Jiteil Aim, 
as each day went by him, to wrihe dojvn "Z* 
account of fill that he saw, felt, and* did ; living 
the hours, as it were ^over agairi. ^here is no more 
extraordinary human docuiiiient tha\i this recod'd in^ 
which Pepys set ddwnjiis Ifopvs, Iris fear5, Ins pleas- 
ures (innocent and ^otherwise), with an um*e*erye 
which had no veil except^ that of a difficulty «iplier. 
Only in 1825 were^they paHially given ^ to the 
world, and since then they havl taken their place 
by the side of, Bosweirs Johnson. Pepys, Hike 

Boswell, seems to prattle, and only upon study does 
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^le reajieV ’realise liow ^eat an artist i:^ at work — 
although this art, is unconscious. Th^ impulse to 
desersbe«was feo str*ong upon liim that' it must be 
gra^fied, and it justifies itself *in ^o great a mastery 
that every desiA’iptiv^ writer should go to i^chool 
fo^ a seaeon to Pepys. He .has a natural instinct 
for gicture^akipg; we have the g^eral impression, 
the atmosphere &nd backgrouiid upon ^hich is 
flashed some telling detail. Tajce f©r instance Ms 
acco'Unt of the great fite, which gives us no vague 
■lancl remote yiew of. the catastrophe, but bringg us 
-to.^ mong& th^? very stree'ts, with the hustle and 
himry of folk bringing their^goods out of doors^ 


*^'i'oor people staying in thdir houses as long as till the very 
^fire,touchea them, §,nd then running into bo^ts, or clamber- 
^ing from pfite pair of stairs, by the water^side, to another. 
Xnd, among qjbher- things, tl^ poor pigeons, I perceive, were 
loth to leave their houses, but hovered about J^he windows 
and balconies, till they burned the?ro wing^ and fell down, 
. , . ^t laat ni<et my Lord Mayor in Fai?nmg» Street, like a 
man speq^t^^jj^ a handkercher about neck. To thOvi^Kin^s 
message, he crS^, J^ke fainting woman, Lord, what can I 
do I am spenT: people «vill not obey me. I have been 
pulling daWn hou'^s ; but the fire^ overtakes us faster than 
we can it.” That he il^d§d>icf more soldiers ; and that, 
for hinr/sd/f ,* he must gS and refresh himself, having been up 
all jpight. So he left me, and I hi4?, and walked home ; 
seeing«pedple all almost distracted, and no manner of means 
i^aasd tc^quen^'h ^!he fire. 


j^fter a while of rest, during which' he and his 
guests h^d “ an extraordinary good dinner, and as 
mei^-y as at tliis time wis could be,” Mr. Pepys took 
boat, ^nd thus describes what he saw : 


?liv<ifcfull of lighters and ^oats taking in goods, and good 

f oods shimming in the water : imd only I observed that 
arcUy one lighter or hi at in three that haul the goods o^ a house 
in^ fhut there was a \Qair of virginals in it. Having seen 
as much as I Could now, I away to Whitehall by appoint- 
ment, and there walked to St. James’s Park : and there met 
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my*wife, and*Cr^?and Wood,*and hiS wife, ai\cUwalked tii 
my boat ; and there upon the wat%r agai^ anc^to the fire up 
and down, increasing, and the wind gr^. So near 

the fire as we wuld for smoke ; and alf over tlie Th^ie#, with 
one’s faces in the wftid,*you were almost liprned wiA a 
shower of fire, drops. This is very trug %so as houses %ere 
burned by these drops and flakes of fire, three or four, nay, 
five or six houses, one frora'another. When we cohld endure 
no more upon the*water, we to a littlp ale-house or{ the 
Bankside,*jOver against The Three Crsfties, and there staygd 
tiM it was dark ^ilmost, and saw the fire grow ; and,, as it 
grew darker, appeared* more and more ; and in cornerf^and 
upon** steeples, ^nd between chlirches arid houses,* as /ar ^ 
as could see up the hill of tlfe’city, in % most horrid*, 
malicious, bloody flame, not nke the fine flaAe oN(m ordinao^T 
fire. Barbary a®d her husj)and away before us. vV^e stayed 
till, it being darkish, we saA^ the fire as only one entirg^ch 
of fire from this to the other side the bridge, and in a^'w 
up the hill for an arch above a mile lon^ : it made me weep, 
t 9 see it. The csiurches, iiouses, and all on fire, and flahiin^ 
at once ; and a horrid noise thetflames mgde, jind*the crack- 
ing of houses at their ruin. So home with a sad heart, and 
find everybody discoursiftg and lamenting the fire ; and poor 
T§m Hater cjnfe with some few bf his goods saved 8ut of 
his hoHSiJ, which was burned upon Fish Street Uffl^ 

Such a passage as this \ias an^edfi^ous historic 
interest^ But on evbry pa^ of Mis writings, no 
matter how ^trivial tti# subject, Mr. Pepys gives 
us what is at Ic^t one proper^ object of pure 
literature — thb very taste, and colour of ^fe^ We 
recognise in him the forerunner of^ Defoe. But ,4 
Defoe invented, 8|,nid saw in the vision of his mind^ 
all those details whicj^ Mr. PepjS b<^eld ^nly’with 
the sharp eyes of the flesh. 



.CIIArTER IX. 

• ^ 

I>J?F0E, ADDISON, AND STEELE 

Whoever visits Magdal(?n College at Oxford, passes 
^‘Yrofo the gateway and oiit::r court through g- ' 
‘vaulted thtrance which Ocads to a cloister, where, 
above the exquisite range of arches wluch frame 
the green enclosure, stand or crouch a multitude 
of carve h figures, some gracious ana he,avenly, 
some fahtasi’^ally bestial ; and over the whole, so 
rich and so varied, the beauty of conception and of 
executioi^ broods likem visible presence, harmon- 
ising the ^devout and' the lawless, the severe and 
the grotesque. From this cloisteya narrow passage 
leads (fln’co a, broad trim-kept sward, and beyond 
ilvat rises a^long range of buildings, almost inor- 
nate,’ stately and restrained, yet in its classic 
beauty of preporiion a m{>tch for the Gothic 
maisterpiece. Not unlike this is the transition 
from Shakespeare rnd^ Milton to the writers of 
whdM Joseph Addison, Magdalen’s most famous 
alumif.ps, is perhaps the, ^fittest representative. 

Shakespeare stiinds between the two worlds, half 
mediaeval, half a fiodern ; Milton is nearer by far 
to 'Dante then to Shelley or Wordsworth. Even 
Dryden keeps in his work some hint of the pro- 
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fusion and, ric)t Which sta»nped »the earlier imag^ 
nation. But qnce the corr^r of^ th(i century is 
turned, lifei^ry architecture grows fteveVelv Palla- 
dian ; logic and synimetry rule, iiiid since .tli(‘, 
best poetry afways transcends logic^and*goes frii‘iged 
in*mystery, fusing thought aild expression into one, 
so that the same idea dannot be rendered* in other 
words, it is only jiatural that ^ne geihus of »that 
djjiy should have fodnd its completest expression In 
prose. Pope i*s in ’reality far less of a poet ^han 
Swift. ' ^ • . M 0 ^ 

Further, as the nevdy-deVcloped ifrt of using 
prose with ligjitness and grace proved it^iowei^viT 
'attraction, *we •have £f» double phenomenon -v two 
sides of one fact. The use« of verse become 'con- 
fined : the l^iric disappears, drauyitic poetry ,di«- * 
appears ; the’ best poetry written is written iiv 
avowed imitation of those puts of Horace concern- 
ing whiclf Horace •himself declared that they 
differed froxti'ptose only in ’the employn^cnt *of a 
fixed ’metre. (J)n tlie other hand, piptio *writing 
became more and more a vehicl’e, rfri^r'bnly for the 
argumentative but t+ie inv^ptivo jfuculti^j^ of the 
human ’mind. * As thQ#i^iY.*e of verse gr^iw re- 
stricted, both in 4’orm and subject, so life *range 
of prose corresponmngly increased* ^ • 

Yet, so fixed was still the ascenden^j> of verse .as 
the medium for pup:'e literature, that the meJi,who 
aspired to aild attained the highest place in letters,* 
looked first to poetry’as their ilieans of expression ; , 
they only fell ba®k, as it* were, on prose, at* the 
suggestion, and after "* the example, of othe^ ,and 
lesser men, who had 'a surer instinct for the pc^iifer 
form. We shall consider ilrst ,the two discoverers 
who founded in reality the twoi main branches of 
popular prose literature in Engl/sh — the period^al 
essay and the tiovel. 
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iic'. First .them irf ordef, both of ttime and of im- 
portande, pomes rDaniei Defoe. Born in 1661, the 
son of a( butcher fh Cripplegate named T^oe, he was 
a (^’ssenter and a hot politiciani He joined Mon- 
mod th’s rising,, apd escaped to the Continent till 
the danger was over and he could set up in business 
in fiondon: pamphleteering meanwhile with vehe- 
mence in the ciivse of religion'^ liberty. He had 
his taste of prison and the pillory, but remained 
undeterred, and at last sprung into notoriety by 
. hit! tr^ict. The Shortest way ynth the Dissenters; in 
^^which he^utgfd ironically i,he abandonment of half 
“"'measure!, and a frank recourse to the stake, and 
^lJa5halter. The irony defeated its own end, for 
both Dissenters and Tc-riea took the recommenda- 
/ tioes literally, the one in fright, the other in glee 
— and when th^ truth yyas known both joined in a 
cry that Defoe should be sent to jail. But even in 
Ne\^ate he published his Re'i)iew, a journal appear- 
ing thrico a ^eek. Fidelity to his political principles 
distingUishod Defoe throughout, but on his release 
he* served tliv'^' Whigs,, in no creditable capacity, 
connecti^jg himself with T6ry journals in order 
to act*^ a spy. . \yitn*thd-details of his journalism 
we need not be concerned; but jhis should be noted, 
th&t Jieitc was a man writing in t^e popular cause, 
,«yho addressed his arguments throughout to the 
^populace in a style deliberately,, plain ; and who 
learnt t^jereby^ add revealed,^ to othem, the art of 
appealing to ^ wider audience than could be found 
among those cultui^d" classes to whom literature 
had been habitually addressed^ Defoe learnt from 
Banyan ; and Swift, tiiere is little doubt, though he 
detested' all Dissenters' learnt from Defoe. But 
the important fadt is- that Defoe learnt for him- 
self, and in J 71 9 ’wrote the first work of English 
prose fiction (or the second, if We include The 
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Pilgrim's Prog'Ass), whi^ ha% becomt world«^ 
famous. Tb,e journal of Alesander.Selkjxk gave a 
hint to his*iiHagination, which gerfain|pted ajiid^rew 
into Robinson^ Grudoes This was followed by other 
es^ys in narrative fiction, of whi^lxsome, as intro- 
ducing the sex interest,^ have a more direc^ affinity 
with the novel, ljut the* only one of great intri^fisic 
interest is his J our^tal of the Plag'iZe. * * 

RohinSon C'^usoe suffers in esteem from being 

mainly read childhood. But those who re-nead 

it '^ith intelligence w^l per<?eive that here, a&»in 
otheA* famous books, a greai^^)ody of^jfhfiosophical 
thought lie§ behind what seems a mer^^tory Xb” 
amuse. If one • wishe(f*to illustrate the scieirtific 
truth that man distinguishes himself from ^Tlie 
animals chiefly by this, that he alters an envijjon- 
ment to suit his needs, wheijeas anijnals afe altered- 
to suit their environment, no better instan^could 
be given tnai^ those bhapters^ the best in wie book, 
which (Jescrlbe *Crusoe’s life during the ^eri(?d of 
his solitude. The book is a kind of epj;j of "human 
endeavour, ceaselessly striAjing* ai*U«.’ some fresh 
comfort ^or betterment. Opiuions differ £%, to the 
sincerity of the religion# psy^hqjogy ; there /5an be 
no doubt as to U^e truth of the touclTes h'^hich 
indicate the fie^ire for <;ompanionship. % In ttie 
hierarchy of Crusoe’s retainers, the parrot ranks, 
first, because it cf^n sp4ak words. For slieer ^ower 
of conveying a set of sensation*, alj writers agree* 
that nothing can exceed the; fonely, man’s sudden 
discovery of a footprint en ,the sand > yet *the 
description of his labeling through surf ^ his flight 
before wave after wave, is Jiardly inferior. ^A®d 
for perfection and beauty^ of •invention One may 
cite the incident of corn blades jlpringing up, as it 
first seemed, by unaccountable «^rovidence beside 
his cave. But*like everything else that is recorded 
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^3 happening to him, this seems s<3 picturesque and 
yet so fcre^fele^ that hardly conside^ the art of 
the parrfitor. jx If ’"verisimilitude in fictsoh were the 
highest achievement of an aertitt fe^?^ could rank 
beside Defoe. /» „ , . 

His Jqarnal of ths Plague is a curious case 'in 
point- It was written in 1720, to catch a public 
intetest rotlsed by the tale of e similar visitation 
at Marseilles, and it was put out ^s a hona-Jide 
narnative. Though Defoe had be^n only lour 
yeurs bid in the plague year,, his father’s shop"\Vas 
in a hea^ij^ infected quarter, and he must Have 
gfbwn U^ among plentiful ^tradition^ But h^, set 
to^jvbrk, exactly as M. Zola' would have done, upon 
the sources of exact information, death registers 
•andtfthe like; and those who fthink that realism qr 
X,he skilfdl use of docungents is a modem invention 
may ba., advised to study his work. A ^ story told 
by Donne (writing of the p'iague pf 1603) had 
descnbedr iho'w a man died on straw by tl^e road- 
side with foi^rteen hundred pounds in his pbcket. 
Defoe takes ‘ Ihls hint, and dramatises it into a 
history g^i thre^ men who wefit out^ from l^eptford 
and camped in a pinbc wobd'; yet, sq far had the 
instinbt of self-preservation cho)«i3d pity, that even 
hefe ttiey were scarcely allowed to ^ehiain. And of 
^what napp^^d in London itself he gives an account 
comparable «only to that of Fepys .for its realisation 
of fife’s business ^oing on, ip Stevenson’s phrase, 
v,“un^er the veg’y dart^of death.” A single instance 
may be grven of thi^ great writer’s narrative style, 
witk 4iis accumulation of teilipg touches under an 
ei;^un 3 .^d simplicity. It describes an interment by 
night, ge^n by his fictitious citizen, in whose journal 
(for many years <^ted as authentic) we follow all 
the* story : ^ ♦ 

There was nobody, as I could perceiv^ at first, in the 
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ChiiVchyard, pr goihg into it, \ but the Buryerjf and tli^^ 
Fellow that drew the Cart, or rather led i^e Horse and 
Cart ; but wheiji they came up to the Pit|^ Ch«y sifrAr a Man go 
to and again, Snuffled up in a brown Cloofic, anJ nicking 
Motions with hi^ HaiMs hnder his Cloak as i| he was a 
great J^gony ; and the Buryers immedi^t^y gathered about 
hint, supposing he was one of tho5e poor delirious or des- 
perate Creatures that used» to pretend, as I ha^e said, »to 
bury themselves ; h^ said nothing as he ^walked aboutj but 
two or thrfee times groswied very deeply find loud, and sigheji 
as if he wohld bre^k his Heart. • 

When the Buryers (!ame up to him they soon foun^ he 
was. ^either a Person infected und desperate, as \ ha/e 
obseiwed above,*or a Person » distempered^ in I^ind, but one* 
oppressed with a dreadful wefWit^of Grief ^in^eedi^aving 
Wife, and several of his Children all in the Cai^ that was' 
just come in with Aim, anS* he followed in an Agonj^^a/td 
Excess of Sorrow. He mourneii heartily, as it was eas^^6 
see, but with a kind of Masculine Grief that would not give 
it^plf vent to tejf^’s ; and ^Imly desiring the Burners tcf let 
him alone, said he would only seethe Boc^gp, thrown in and* 
go away, so they left importuning him ; but nc> soo^r was 
the Cart turiftd roqnd the Bodies shot into th^Fit pro- 
miscuously, wljidfi #was a surprise^to him, fc^ he at ^east 
exiiected *they would have been decently lai^F in, tho’ 
indeed be was afterwards .convinced that it jWas inipiacti- 
cable ; I say, no sooner did he s(jjB the Sfgjfc, but he cited 
out aloud, unablfe to contafti himself ; I comfd not t^ar what 
he said, bfit he wetit backwi^’dlfe tv^o or three steps, and fell 
down in a swoon* : the Buryers ran to him and tookrliini up 
and in a little while came to himselftand they led him 
away to the Pye- tavern over agfjinst the end of U^yid^itbh 
where it seems the man was known, and wXet^e they tool^ 
care of him. He looked into the Pit again, -as wentJ^way. 
but the Buryeri had* covered the Bodjes immediately Vrith 
throwing in Earth so tha<ptho’ there^was Sight enough, foi 
there were Lanthorns and Candles in them, plac’d all N^At 
round the Side of the Pit, upon tfce J^eap of Earth, seven or 
eight, or perhaps more, yet hothing could be seen. 

^ • 

Defoe differs sharplj from tho other great writers 
of his time in that he was low-b|rn, low-bre&, and 
never rose beyond Grub Street. The re^t were men 
who mixed on fcerms of equality with the highest. 
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«^r there owas nev^r an 4ge in which literature was 
so good a jjajssgokvt to social distinction g,s the age of 
Anno^ /jroveynmfent was still extremely insecure, 
wi^^ a diSjDuted succession t- to* the, throne, and 
politicians tried/ to enlist all those who had the ear 
of^ the public. Every writer except Pope dealt*' in 
politics and claimed rewards from Government; 
and'this gaVe a ^ahtical tone to the whole literature, 
frorp which even Pope is in no yay ftee. Tube 
great names of the period are uhdoubJ:edly those of 
St»'ift*‘ Pope, and Addison ; but literary society , was 
the n so mpa^l ^n'd so closely knit that no mail' can 
read the work of these men without knowing 
scjllhthing of lesser person'ages, of ‘whom the most 
lovable and most impor'oant is Richard Steele. 

' Gteele was Irish by birthv but bred in England, 
•^and he "SEnd Addison \^ere born in the same year, 
1672,«.and united by close friendship at Charter- 
house and Oxford. But Steelb -suddenly left Christ 
Church vto ’ enlist in the Guards : ’ readers .of 
Thackdi*ay’s^ Esmond will remember the alniable 
aud scholarly^ ©hooper. , He earned promotion to an 
ensignc.j* by wVlting a poem 6n the death of Queen 
Mary G'pr he was Ataunlsh' Whig^, and dedicating 
it to' Lord Cu,tts, the fire-eating Qolonel of the 
C<51d§treti.ms. While a disorderly subaltern, he first 
wrote his dfcvotional manual. The Christian Hero, and 
, theii lurned from this to comedies.,. Appointed to the 
official ppst of ♦Gaiietteer, he left the army and gave 
• hhqself entirely to* literature; and in 1709 made 
himself for ever fc^mous by founding The Tatler, 
whCcii in _ the next year was^ converted into The 
'S^ect<j[.tor. The Tatler was a publication issued at 
a penny, which, besides news and advertisements, 
contained literarj^ essays, often topical in subject. 
It* appeared ,thric6 a week ; The Spectator was pub- 
lished daily ; and to both of these Sttele contributed 
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largely himself, and, more important still, firpw col!^ 
tributionsi fijoni his friends, Swif t, ‘Ber^^iey (philo- 
sopher and Bishop]^ and, above all, frAm Addiifon. 

While Steele had *been pursuing hie chequAed 
arwi ifregulcsr career, Addison»had* steadily accumu- 
lated prestige and esteem. He distiiiguishsd himself 
first by Latin v«rses, then propitiq,ted the vei^eran 
Dryden *,by a cofhplimentary jlddresij in English 
rlfyme. A ycur later appeared his translation of 
the fourth (^orgic, after \\diich, said Drydep In a 
generous preface to his .own translatiogi, “ my bees 
are hardly worth the^iving.” Bin^k^illiam’'5i 
govioi*nmeni> ehdowed ^le promising youth w^th a 
handsome pension to enabl^ him to travel, ai?4f^in 
France he met Boileau, whose application of^ 
Horace’s critical ruleifwas then considered all'but^ 
final. His pension ceased with the (^nath of William, 
but in 1'504 the tpumph of Blenheim^gJtve an 
opportunity^ J 14 published Ivs poem pf The (Sam- 
phigr^ and leapt into celebrity. The coni^sition is 
a landmark, in a secondary sen-se, ^8 showing what 
the ta.ste of .that agp counted finest ; and a few 
lines may be quoted wlii^i»ar<\ still g'enerall^known. 
They evidence, as has often beer? pointed oi*f,,Addi- 
son’s originality irNdeparting from the con venison 
that representcd.commandters as winnjn^ 15atties by , 
personal prowess, and filso illustrate the* happy use ' 
of a topical allusiofi, in associating luckily with. the. 
emotions of Blenheim»the terrors of the great storm 
of 1703. 

’Twas then great Marfbro’s miglit;i soul was proved. 

That, in the shock <5f charging hosts unmo\''d, - - 

Amidst confusion, horror, ^na despair. 

Examin’d all the dreadful sceneS of war ; 

In peaceful thought the field »f di|ath survey’d. 

To fainting squadrons sent the timrely aid, 

Inspir’d repi^ls’d battalions to engage, • 

And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 
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So whin an angef by divine command ® 

Wi€h pests «&hakes a guilty land, 

Sueh^as of lalte o^er pale Britannia past, ^ ‘ 

Calm and serene he drives the furjous blast ; 

^And pleat’d th’ Almighty’s orders to perform, 

Rides in the Whirlwind, and directs the storm. 

TJie poet* was rewarded, inappropriately enough, 
by being made nAt Under-Sec.r<ltary of S,tate and 
then Chief Secretary for Ireland. "The latter sPp- 
poirftment renewed his, relations with Swift. ^ His 
cohtriDutioi\s *to Steele’s . papers Were forma’ 
4 m.onym^l?^, (IfJeing sig-ned’Vith some one letter' 
the four that make the word ‘ Clio;^) »but he. had 
thftr credit of them ; and in 171.^ he won fresh’ 
laurels in poetry by his tragedy of Cato, a declama- 
^^orjf piec§ in the" French tastt, which* was made *a 
kind of polhica^'manifecto. Cato, the supporter of 
a contfi-ic nwealth against abj^olutism, died to the 
applf.use of , all good. Whigs, Who,, th^n Were out 
of office?^ and threatened with a return .of the 
Jacobite regime,: bvt to-day no*^ man reads Cato for 
his*"plea8ure. Addison’s reput/ition, acquired by his 
poetry, "^sts wholly o^i his^i;ose. . . 

Addlstop.’s style was praised for at least a century 
as the model of cwhat English rtlould be, and it is 
cerrainlj/' bet^^er to imitete than Swift’s, as being 
much 0 ess inimitable. But its grace, ease, and, in a 
.word, urbanity, seem a little trivial beside either 
the largervigoifi* oi Dryden oi' the trenchancy and 
* entiless variety of Swift. His^ importance, how- 
ever, cannot oe questioned, but he divides with 
§^e81e the. merit of an innovator. Between them 
they •'taught the art* Qf giving light and grace- 
ful for,m to serious thought ; ^and they popularised 
a type of the esiay "entirely- removed from any 
academic purpose. Moreover, as Prpfessor Raleigh 
has excellently observed (in his work on Une 

f' €f 
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English ^Kovei'), in doing ^so they paved^ the 
for a literary form of the first importance ; 

“ It is Ao^training of language, ’ he wHte^, “ to 
speak of the Tatler (1709-1711) and Spectator 
(1711-1712)^ *of Steele and Addipon *as brilliant 
eiftimples of* prose fiction. Here, for the first time, 
are the methods and silbjects of the modern noN^el ; 
all that* is wan^i^jg is a greater* unify and ‘con- 
tipuity (5f scheme to* make of the ‘ Coverley Papefs ’ 
in the Spectator a serial novel of a very high oyder. 
Suck continuity as there 'is in the groujfing# of 
incidents round the sar^^ ^^aracters^if ^e to the 
idegi, of a Clulj, consisting ot friends of authoi^, 
who* assist* hint in ecfeting the paper, and wh«)se 
humours and adventures ho records It was doubt- 


less at the haiids of i^ddison that this society, ,‘*too» ^ 
Ifttle and too lately known’ in the received*' 

promotion to a place in the* forefront ’(ff th^Scheme 
of the Sp^tator. T^e six ‘gentlemen who are con- 
cerned witJl *mb in this work ’ are ^ix^typ^s of , 
contemporary society. Sir Koger de Coverley, the 
bachelor of the Inner temple, Sir Aisdrew Freeport, 
Captam Sentry, Witt Honeycomb^* 'Sand philo- 
sophic ^crgyman ; altol ^ejth a^e introduced in the 
second number oi the Spectator. Their faffer ap- 
pearances, especially thos^ of Sir Roger ^nd Will 
Honeycomb, give occasion to fragn/c:*ts ot prose : 
fiction inferior tg .noife in the eighteenth c<?t\tury. 
The dreary ‘’Character ’ of the s(?venteenth cen^uryt 
which would have ’rendered * Sir ^oger as ‘ An, 
Old Country Knigbt,’ and i^ijl Honeycomb as ‘ A 
Mere Town Gallant,’ lias received its death-blow in 
these sketches, drawn by nven who loved th^ iridi- 
vidual better than •the l>ypa, and deliglited in 
precisely those touches of cbar{j|Cter, eccentHcities, 
and surprises, that give life to a literary portrait.” 

Our extract* shall be chosen to illustrate this 
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^ramatic ^ portraitiire of individuals v^hich only 
needed to bq^added to the faculty, already displayed 
by Defoe of coKjstructing and unfob ling a con- 
tinuous series^ of well-contriv/ed . incidents, for the 
novel in its*' full development to result. It is only 
right to add that if these extracts show Ste6le 
inferior to Addison in literary art, they show that 
he was at least A (^^di son’s equal j^n*^the sympathetic 
observation of human nature, and commanded , a 
wider and deeper range of emotion tfian the almost 
toQ, favltless Secretary of State. \ 

Mr. Bickcrsteff, thfe p^jj-^ohage who is Steele’s 
' habitual#<^okesman, goes to visit an qld friend, and 
dines with the family : 

As soon as we were alone, he took me by the hand. ‘‘Well 
^y^good friend/’ says he, “I am heartily glad to see thee ; 
' J was afr?iM you would never have seen all the comparty 
that dined with^^'Va to-day» again. Do not you think the 
good of the house a little altered since jiou followed 

her from the playhouse, to find out who she yas, for me I 
percelVed tear fall down his cheek as he* spoke, whi^h 
moved mo nht a little. But, to turn the discourse, .mid I, 
“ She is not indeed qu^’te that crtjature she was, when she 
returned me the fecter I carried from you ; and told me, she 
hoped as^rvas a gentlema.i I would be ernnloyed no more to 
trouble h^r, who had Tjevtir, onA.ded me ; but would be so 
much the ‘'gentleman’s tidend as to dissuade hnii fi’om a pur- 
suit, which he couldmever succeed in.^ You may remember 
I thought her in earnest ; andtyou were ODmpelled to employ 
your cousin \^'ill, who made his sister get acquainted with 
her, for you. You cannot expect her to be for ever fifteen.” 

Fift^jen !” replied mj good friend : “ Ah ! you little under- 
stand, yout' that Tiave ^dved a bachelor, how great, how 
'^xqukite a pleasure there Is in being really beloved ! It is 
impossible that the mo^jt beauteous face in nature should 
raiseiin me such pleasing ideas as jyhen I look upon that 
exc.jllent woman. That fading in her countenance is chiefly 
caused ^By Jier watching with me in my fever. This was 
followed* by a fit of sickness, which had like to have carried 
her off last winter, fei tell you sincerely, I have so many 
obligations to l^er that I cannot, with any sort of modera- 
tion, think of her present state of health. But as to what 
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you say of fifteen, she gives me%very •day pleasi^es beyow^ 
what I ever knew, in the possession of J^ier lieauty; when [ 
was in the ^i^iir of youth. Every nionnent of Sir life brings 
me fresh instances of her complacency to*my iiTbliiftitions, 
and her prudence in i^egsfrd to in 3 " fortune. JEIer face to 
me much mor^ beautiful than when I fipst saw it ; there is 
no*decay in any feature which I cannot trace from the very 
instant it was occasioned some anxious concern for •my 
welfare and interests. 

* % ^9 

♦From •this djscoui^e the friend falls* into lamen- 
tation over ^he possibility of his children losing 
suchp’a mothojr : 

would have gone on ii^4jii«;jbender the good 

ladjj entered, apd with an inexpressible sweetif^ss in her 
counfenaiice told #as she lf%d been searching her closet %f or 
something very good to treat spch an old friend as I’^was.^ 
Her husband’s eyes spaz'kled with pleasure at the cheerful- 
I'^pss of her countenance ;# and 1 saw alldiis fears vanish ii/ , 
an instant. The lady, observing sonitj^ing irf^our lookfcz 
which showed we had been more serious txiSu^ordirytf y, and 
seeing her htisband recede her with great conctifliT under a 
forced cheerfi|l>ie?^, inimediately^ guessed a^ what had 
been taljcing of ; and applying herself to me, mid with a 
smile, Mr. Bickerstafl^ don’t believe a word of wh^t he tells 
you ; I shall still live to have you foi^ m/#»econd, as I have 
often promised you, unk^ss he takes nup^e care himself 
than he has done-«ince coyiij^gito ^wn. You mus8"know, he 
tells me that h^f finds London is much more hpa^tA^ place 
than the country ; fo‘3 ^e sees several of Ips old acquaintance 
and school-l'elloVs are here wung fellows wit^ fair full- 
bottomed periwigs.* I coul^l ^arce keep hm^ this ntorning ^ 
from going out open-breasted.” 

The subse*queiit irruption of *the, children is no 
less tenderly and humorously fHcetchgd, wnen “ on a, 
sudden we were alarmed with the noise of a arum, 
and immediately entered my little godson t« ,give 
me a point of war.” , 

More subtle, touched wi^h i»ony, howev^r*gentle, 
is Addison’s description of f$ir Jloger de Cbverley 
at the play ; 

Aa soon as the^houso was full, and the candles lighted, my 
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friend sijbocJd up aifd looked about him with ^hat pleasure 
which a mind seasoned with humanity naturally feels in its 
self, at the ^ight^if a^multitude of people wh^ stiem pleased 
with 6iie another, and partake of ^he^ same common enter- 
taiihnent. I Qould not but fancy to myself, as the old man 
stood up in the middle of ,the pit, that he made a very proper 
center to a tragick audience. Upon the entering of Pyrrhus, 
the knight' told me, that he did not believe the King of 
Fran^-e himseif had /i better strut. I was indeed v^ry atten- 
tive to my old ^friend’s remarks, becau^ I looked ijpon them 
as a piece of natural criticism, and war* well pleased to h^r 
him p.t the conclusion of almost every scene, telling me that 
he f^Jould not imagine how *the play would end. One while 
he appeared nmch <?onc6riied fo,^ Andromache ; and a kittle 
while aft^'Jls nAich for KbrfRione : and he was extremely 
puzzled to think whcjrt would become of Pyrfhui. 

When Sir Roger saw Andromache’s obstinate refusal to her 
dovm^s importunities, he whispered me in the ear, that he 
^was^^sure she would ^never have hiinj to which he added with 
a more tljp,n ordinary vehemence^ you can’t imagine, sii^, 
*what ’tis to do with a widow. Upon Pyrrhus his 

threatei^Aa/j afterwards to leave her, the knigl^A shook his 
head, and muttered to himself, ay, do if you can. This part 
dwelt^ so ipuch upon my friend’s imaginatioli, that at the 
close of the'rhird act, as I Avas thinking of something else, he 
whispered in my ear, these widows, sir, are the most per- 
verse creatures in ‘the world. But pray, saw he, you that 
are a crit^>, is this play according to your,, dramatick rules, 
as you (jail them ? Should you*/* people in tragedy always 
talk to be*^ understood / Why, there is ^ot a single sentence 
in this play that I do not know the mCaningof. 

Tne ^ftouAli act very luckily began before I had time to 
give the old gentleman an answer : Well, says the knight, 
sitting Sown 'v^th great satisfaction, I suppose we are now to 
^e Htictor’s ghost. lie then renewed his attention, and, 
from time to time, ^ fell a praising the widow. He made, in- 
•^eed,^ little mistake as to one of her pages, whom at his first 
entering, he ^cook for Astf^anUx ; b,\it lie quickly set himself 
rightcin that particulai', though, at tlj^e same time, he owned 
he should have been very glad to have seen the little boy, 
who, sa^ h^, must needs be a>-very §ne child by the account 
that is given of him. tJpon Hermione’s going off with a 
menace to Pyrrhus, {he audience- gave a loud clap ; to 
whi(di Sir Roggr added, On my word, a notable young 
baggage ! 

As there was a very remarkable silence and stillnesi^^in the 
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audience during the whole action, it was natural for themfct 
take the opportuirity of these intA'vals lie^w(!bi,the acts, to 
express their Opinion of the players, aM o^ their^e^ective 
parts. Sir Roger hea^ni^g a cluster of them praise Ore|tes, 
struck in with* them, and told them, that l!e thought his 
frj^njPyladei was a very sensible! man*;* as they were after- 
wards applauding Pyrrhus, Sir Roger put in a s^ond tigie ; 
and let me tell you, says he, though he speaks but Jittle, 
Llike the old fell?>\^in whiskers as^well as ‘any of them. 
Captain Sentry, seeing/ two or three wags who sat near 'us 
lean with an att^ntivi ear towards Sir Roger, and fearing 
lest they should smoke the knight, plucked him b/ the 
elbci,W, and whiepered soyiething in his ear, that laSted*till 
the opening of the fifth aci^^The* knight wH^wonderfully 
attentive to the account whicn*Orestes ^ves^Ji Pyrrhus 
his death, and a! ^le conclij^ion of it, told me it was spqji a 
bloody piece of work, that he was glad it was not done^^pon 
the stage. Seeing afterwards iJlrestes in his raving fit, he 
grew more than ordinyy serious, and took occasicyf to* 
riloralize (in his Vay) up'on an evil conscience, abiding, that 
Orestes, in his madness, looked ife if he sSfrJIflfciethiiiff. 

As we we^e the first that cainie into the honse^^iS^e were 
the last that wept out m it ; being resolved to have clear 
passage for our olcf friend, whom we did not careito venture 
among* tlie jostling of the crowd. Sir Roger went out fully 
satisfied with his entertaiftment, and»we^»arded him to,his 
lodging^ in th« same mgnner that we brought to to the 
play-hou|B ; being highly plea|ed,dor my own paO^not only 
with the performance of t'btfexceHentipiece which Jiad been 
presented, but with tl^^ satisfaction which it had givefi to the 
good old man. 



CHAPTER X. 


POPE AND ,, SWIFT. < 

Jt ^has been shown already that although the 
Restoration inaugurated in ^Englal)tl an age of 
prose, yet ;^osition ■ of poetry as the chief and 
natura'iHLodium for pure’ literature was sti^ll accepted 
almost without question. For that reason Pope 
was takeVi in his own day to the undisputed^ heiid 
an^ front of English lettersf *His contemporaries 
probably felt, as we feel, that Swift’s was immeasur- 
ably tH# greater gcixfus i but they held, and held 
rightly, s-that Pope in his work was -the true re- 
presentative of ■' what has come to,^be called the 
Augufctan literature. The two < works in prose 
dating from that period which have sunk deepest 
'intO' the mind of the race — Robinsov. Crusoe and 
GulliverSi Trfcvels-^were written by men who 
® stood outside ‘the main literary . movement. Defoe 
never at *any time ''attained* a place in the great 
htpracy c6terie o^ which Swift, while he kept in 
touch ' ■v^gith England;' .was a brilliant member ; 
and Swift wrote Gulliver when lonely and rebel- 
lions in Ireland, tl^iinking his own thoughts. Now 
the distinctive characteristic of the Augustan liter- 
ature is that we have no longer in a book the^ 
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mind of^a» individual, biJk the •mind iDf ,a societ0r* 
finding expression through the mtjuth^oi one of its 
members. * !!|b was a natural retfult’^f thlit intel- 
lectual ascendency* of* France which cannot be ttoo 
strongly insis'ted on; for the Frenchman is alwQ.ys 
social rather than individualist, and, ai^ least ^ in 
criticism, men had coine to take their beliefs ^rbm 
France. . * » * • * * 

.The cardinal poiht in these beliefs was that 
literature admitted of rules, which had been hrst 
formulated by Aristotle, affer him fey Horat!e, a*i<J 
finally by Boileau ; and & <.^n^e quentiy, th^t the first 
duty of a writer was to be correct ; to coiJf orm in 
poetry not ’only to the* laws of grammar an^'of 
rhyme, but to certain other* canons of taste hardly 
less definite. * It is f^'ue that Milton, in no V'ay* 
t(?uched by French ideas, attache^ imp oTrtance to 
the Aristotelian criticism, and that i]ti*ili^*^9USon 
he worked? on a G^'Sek model. But then Milton 
kijew Greek* 5 , great deal better than’ Pqpe l^new 
any language but kis own. In nothing is Pope 
more typical than in* his <5pnstant»lip-homage 'to 
tlie arxjients ’ whom lie had, scarw^ly ro*^. He 
translated Homer, it 'is* true,' byt he founded his 
rendering md-inly , on other versmns ; *he *knew 
Virgil somewl?at, but was evidently deaf >nd ^blhid 
to the note of lyricism* wliich pervades Vi^il as 
it pervades the wprk ’ of all great poets, ^^hat^ 
he did know was Horace ; but’ al], that, he ’saw 
in Horace was the admirajii*c expression » a * 

sententious philosophy, thp y^^ork of ‘ great 
wit.’ The word ‘^^wit ’ recurt? perpetually » in 
Pope’s writings ; it represQjits the goal ITid 

ambitions ; and he has defined it in a character- 
istic couplet : * .) * 

True wit is nature to advantage dressed*: 

What oft w.-#8 thought, but ne’er so well expressed. 
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But tl\e functioti of af poet is not to separate and 

crystallise^ into jPompactness the comruon thought ; 

it is jratjier t<j‘hn?k it to infinities of ass6ciation, to 

seijd it out trailing clouds of 4 ‘lory^; to show the 

“ primrose f»y the, river brim ” or the “ flower .in the 

crannied wall” as a single expression of fortes 

mkking for beauty that sweep through the cosmos. 

Shakespeate abounds in sententious utterance ; for 

ifistance : • ‘ » 

* We are such stiiff 

As dreams are mjide on, and our Iri-tle life 
Is rouE\ied w^th a sleep., ♦ 

But hejrif ap^rt from 'th^ large harijiony of sound, 
apart from the intrinsic beauty rf the words, is 
thSr dramatic fitness in Prospero’s mouth, when his 
fai^y masque fades suddenly, and he evokes the 
solemn . images of all that Ve take to be least 
dreaiTQhke;'*^ti!fc?ihg with “ the great globe itself, 
yea aluthat it inherit.” Wt .cannot ^parate the 
aphbrisijj^ and feel thkt we can see* a'lPhround it,, as 
we can with any characteristio utterance of Pope’s, 
s\V3h as : 


s'* * 

can ennoljle sets o^;-. fools or cowardci ? 

' y^as ! not aV thu’blooa of all the Ifowards. 

* * (I* 

«If onei’can assert anything positively in criticism, 
it is Shat Ik)pe’s ideal of'po<3try is unpoetic. But it 
does hot foJlow that Pope w'as nojt a poet. That he 
was' a ^eat ^riifer no one will deny. The dis- 
service which^ Popo*^ (Jid to Emglish literature — and 
it has been much e^aggerated-‘-is that he used his 
aul^ority to formulate, as ^possessing universal 
v&iid^fty, *t‘he rules w.hich it suited his genius to 
observe. • His first <study was to be ‘ correct ’ ; to 
make •the expressipn <?f his thought sharply defined 
in«form, and completely intellig^le; to exhaust in 
each phrase She content of his fneaning. Now, 
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this is mucfi easier to do i^ the thought fc limits* 
in volume, a^d Pope was ne\^er t^c^hlea^with more 
thought thail he could express. Th^ wordfe «sf the 
great poets come to *us charged with«suggesti(?n ; 
thgy convey *more than they utter.* Pope also can 
suggest, can hint by inuuendo ; but the innuenda is 
as definite as the* voice of scandal — ^as h(^e : ; 

Not louder shriek? threat’ning iteaven §.re cast • 

• When husbands on when lapdogs breathe their last. 

But he is ne\*er, at his best, able to do mor^ ttian 
give* perfect e^cpression tp a brilliant *objervation,*s<3 
concise and logical tha^**it?»*would s^ien^t^ admit 
perfectly of » tMnslation into any language, losipg 
nothing but the*clench of rhyme ; though liere<»nd 
there some individual colour given to a word might ^ 
baffle rendering : 


Narcissa’s nature, tolerahl^ mild, .,0 

To make^ wash, -v^ould hardly stew a child?*''' 

Y«t it spmetimes happens that the masterjtof prose 
can be’at him on his t)\Yn ground^: 

Spme are.bewilder^ in th«l maze of qchools, 

An^ some njade coxcomljs nAture meant buCTteols. 

In search of wit these Sose iheir common sen^ej 
* And then’ turn <:ritics in their own defence. * 

• * * • 

“ Who are the critics ? ” sa/s Mr. Pho^l^s in JLiord 

Beaconsfield’s Lothair. , *“ The critics are* thos# who 
have failed in literitture or in art>” * !• 

It is seldom, however, that Pope cAn be*excelled 
in condensation an^ the h^py turn* of a phsase. 
His workmanship everywhere approaches p’erfection. 
The inherent weakness of his poetry is, as M&rk, 
Pattison has pointed out,thaii the workmans\;iip ®ften 
outvalues the matter f that our* admiration i«| com- 
pelled for the expression of *a li^ean sentiment,^ a 
half-truth, or an ignorant fallacy. Tc»his mastery 
^of style Pope ^united no store of knowledge, no ^ 
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*^ide and*^lo|ty range of feeling. When his matter 
is intrinsic-ally- V^^lua^ile apart from expression, it 
consibts' in rddections upon the human life with 
w^ich he w&s in contact socianyf He is the poet of 
society, and his ‘observation, if acute, io often* petty 
and malicious to a degree that spoils our pleasure 
in Ips triuijiphapt mastery of langaage. 

. Yet if eve,r a mdh had a rightyth clement Qonsidera- 
tion?. Pope was he. Externally,^ circumstances were 
kind ^o him. Horn in ld88, the son of rich and kindly 
parents, he^was stinted for 'nothing' his amazing 
precoci^j/'tvasf in all encouraged. The Pas- 

toirals, which he published ^ the age‘of twenty-one 
(though much of them was written in boyhood), 
earned applause, and two years later his Essay on 
* Cn'cicisrti fixed his fame, and brought 'him into close 
personal roJ/r/ti^'iiS with«the leaders of taste. But to 
ofFset'^twdiis was the abiding , misery qf his physical 
disai)ilities. „ Dwarfish and defarrrjed, he went 
through'^life in “one long disease.” The- gtigma 
which deformity sets on a face in hard drawn lines 
of pain is oftpn an evidence of tense intellectual 
power iffid resolute w,lll ;»-l:\jit, it often also indicates 
dangQtqus temper. P6pe had much ©f the dwarf’s 
tr^,,ditional malice and long-minded resentment. 
His life wa^ a long triudjph, unaffected by political 
changes (few he stood outside, of parties), and marred 
•onl 5 t by the temper which made‘'hina see hostility 
where n<#ne e:^istedt and poisoned every scratch of 
‘criticism; so ‘that the most fa,mous things in his 
work are bound ^ up In the memory of literary 
fcgitls. Yet he inspired deep friendship. No letters 
in the* wprld show a^ \^armer feeling or one man for 
another than those which Swift wrote to him and 
about him. } , * 

*Pope was* best known in his own day by his 
translation of Homer, — the most profitable book,^ 
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financially* to its author» that had %ver be^ 
published in England. His most pretftij^ious work 
was the hIssAy cm Man, a didactictren^Jering^ir^ verse 
of Leibnitz’^ optimistic philosophy, so agreeably 
satirised in Voltaire’s Candide. TJiis work abounds 
with much-quoted distichs and is singularly barren 
of real thought. A love-story, the epistle oi-Elmsa 
to Abelard, need .not occupy u#, “morfi than* the 
collectioA of JPast^als entitled Windsor Forest. 
Those .poems pf Pope which the average reader may 
be a^dvised toistudy ar^ first,*the^ A'sscw/ on Cridicisnv, 
seccAidly, the Rape of^fi^Lock ; n,n^ ‘i^irdly, the 
Moved Essays^and Satwes, To these must %e added 
some superb passages iif The Dunciad. 

It is needless here to indicate the structure of the 
Essay on Crvticism ; ^ny student ean observe that* 
it is arranged'anto heading^ and .^b-headings like 
the model academic discourse. Nothin^c^^d Exceed* 
it as a fornlal expefeition of that age’s aesthetic 
tenets ; ^and *a sihgle passage exemplifie*s s’jrfiiciently 
its cleverness: 

BuJ most l>v number^ judge poet's sqng ; 

A nd snjooth or j-ough, with theiA is l igflt or wt 
In the bright muse thouglT tho’^saiK^ charms conspire, 

Her voice is stll thege tuneful fools admire ; • ^ • 

{ Who haunt P»inassifs but to please th5ir ear, ^ 

Not mend their lAinds ; as sf^ie to church, rgpair, 

Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 

These equal ^llabies alone require. 

Though oft the ear the open vowels tiri ; ^ 

While expletives their felfble aid do foin ; 

And ten tow words oft creep in on% dull linl^: 

While they ring round the sanfe unvaried chimes, 

With sure returns of nDbill expected rliymes ; ^ 

Wherever you find “ the cooling ivestern breeze,” 

In the next line, it “ wbispers^through the trees 
If crystal streams with pleasing murmurs creep,” • 

The reader’s threatened (not in vainy^vith ‘‘sleep” : 

Then, at the last and only couplet fraught % 

With some unii^eaning thing they call a thought, 
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^ needless Alexandc ine en^s the song 

* xhat, like a jvounded sn^ke, drags its slow length along. 

The li|ie.^i€aliq{ 3 eclrexemplify the defects which they 
condemn, and the closing Alexandrine ip deliberately 
made into one o£ „the longest lines in all literature. 
It should ^,be observed^ that Pope very seldom uses 
this verse, to which Dryden has a proneness. The 
triplet, marked ulpve, is also a metrical device of 
Dfyden’s which the younger poi;t seldom employed. 
Nor, is it common to find in Pope, as, here, faulty 
rJiymeSi. But the Essay on Qriticism is immai^ure 
work. - 

Pope *>i^a8 never young. Yet something of^ jbhe 
glow of youth is to be found in his exquisite Rape 
of ihe Lock, written by him originally in 1712, at 
<tha'^ge of twenty-four. Its sy^^ject was the exploit 
of Lord-Petre,^ho, for a practical joke, cut off a 
'ringlelt% 4 if_ ivirs. Arabella Fermor’s hair. The plea- 
santry was naturally resented; and Pope^s original 
idea Vas dp describe in mock heroic style the water- 
party to Hampton Court, the game of cards which 
foliowed, and lastly, tl^e audacious act itself (per- 
petrate^jvhile the lady bent over a tea-urn) and the 
ensuing quarrel, in the Qoffrss of which, as Pope puts 
it in his epic manner, the lock, was by heavenly 
int^lrferense suddenly coi^yeyed i'rom sight, to shine 
a constellal^n in the heavens. In this form the 
poem Appeared, making in all two pantos. But Pope 
was hot (gjntenf^, arid bethought him of* a scheme for 
gladding, as in ^the Iliq,d or Aeneid, a supernatural 
maoiiinery, revealing the intervention of the gods. 
His,.gods were to be furnished from the Rosicrucian 
philosophy, according cto whicn, as he explains in 
his dedication to Mrs. Fermo!?, “the four elements 
are inhabited by (Spirits, which they call sylphs, 
gnomes, nymphs, and salamanders. The gnomes 
and demons of the earth delight ic^i mischief, but 
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the sylphs,* whose habitatidh is !n the air, are tBlE^ 
best conditioned creatures hna^inaJbl^.’tN He con- 
sulted Adflii^n on the proposed cnangfe, and»Addison 
advised him pot tcftcAich what was “m#rum saJA—Ob 
delicious little thing.” PopQ rejected the advice, 
enlarged the poem witji triumphant success to five 
cantos, and never forgave Addison. ^ • 

The completed work can be be*t ‘compared toqjie 
of« thosB' Fetes /}ala^te8 in which Watteau depicts a 
group .of fine ladjes and gentlemen taking ttieir 
pleajfAire, and depicts \t with a. vch rflasjery oE st^le 
which gives a dignity *^3<v#the slight* aiW artificial 
subject. Tfie •comparison, however, is insJElequate, 
for throughout* Pope’s •description, even while* it 
conveys the very flutter of a fan, there runs an 
undertone of • trenchg^ut raillery. Here is Belhfda* 
at her first arising on the ff^bal dajfci^ 

And »o\j, unveile(J, the toilet stands dispUffeci, 

Each silv€;f^a|e in'niystic order laid. , 

Firs^ robed in white, the nymph intent adorSfe, 

With head uncovered, the cosmetic powers. 

A heavenly image in the glass appeart^ 

To Jhat she* bends, to»that heV eyes sh#- rears ^ 

The ijiferior priestess,^at her altar’s side. 

Trembling begins the sacred rites »f pride. • 
Unnumbered tresw^res ope at once, apd here 
The various offerings of the world appear ; 

From each she Aicely cnjls^ ith curious toii, 

And decks the goddess, with the glittering Spoil. 

This casket^India’^ glowing gems imlocks, * 

And all Arabia breathes from yojider Itox. i 
The tortoise here and elephant junite, ^ ^ 

Transformed to combs, the sjeckled, and the*white.^*^ 
Here files of pins extend their sifining rows, 

Puffs, powders, patclkes, Bibles, billet-doux. • 

Now awful beauty puts on ^11 %ts arms ; 

The fair each moment*rises in het* charms. 

Repairs her smiles, awakens evpry grace. 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face ; 

Sees by degrees a purer blush arise, • 

And keener l||^htnings quicken in her eyes. 

H 
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, The hu^y sylphs ^rronira their darling care, 

These set tne hpad, and those divide the hair, 

Some fold th^ sle^^ve, whilst others plait the gown ; 
^^Ahd JcJetty^s^praised for labours not her own. 

We follow Beliada, and “ the adventurous baron,” 
among tl^e boat load" of '' fair nymphs and weil- 
dres^ed youths ” launched on the bosom of the 
sil vet Thanfes ” ; *^whil6 around tbein hover unseen 
the guardiarf sylphs : , 

Soipe to the sun their ip sect wings unfold, 

Waft on the breeze,,or sink in clouds of ^olcl ; 
Transparent foi ms, too *‘or mortal sight, 

Theivmuid bodies half dissolved in light^ 

17 Loose to the wind their airy, garment^ ifew , 

Thin glittering textures of the filmy cfew, 

Dipped in the richest tfActure of the skies, 

•’Where light disports in ever-iipngling dyes, 

While eve^ beam new transient colours flings, 

Pp^urs C^iange whene’er they wave tlieir wings. 

At Hampton Court passes “the gajne of ombre, 
whicn described after the manner of a Homeric 
battle, in which the court cards’ meet as cham J)ion8, 
tiir at last Belinda’s army triumphs, and the baron 
is left tr 'drink' his coffee in defeat. But cha'hce, or 
a ri va^‘ 1/j-dy, offers chiih' the 'Scissors : 

<r>He ta^s the g'lft with reverence, and eiyteuds 
The little epgine on his £ ngers’ ends ; 

Tlys just^ behind Belinda's rA^ck he spread, 

As*" o’er tfce fragrant steams she bands her head. 

Swift to the lock'd thousand sprites repair, 

P A thoTdsand ^ings, by turns, blow back the hair ; 
jAnd thrice "vhey twitched the diapiond in her ear ; 
xhrice^she looked bickj and thrice the foe drew near. 

^ . . . . . , . . . 

^'Jhe peer now spreads the glittering forfex wide, 

To inclose the lock ; noii^ joins it, to divide. 

Even then, before the fatal engine closed, 

A wretched sylRb too fondly interposed ; 

Fate urged the shears, and cut the sylph in twain, 

(But airy substance soon unites again)\^, 
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The meeting points the sacnjed haif dissever 
From the fair^head, for ever, i^nd for evei*! 

Then* filched the living lightning from h?! eyes, 

And screafns of horror rend the affrighted skiSfe. • 

Not louder ^hriek% tS pitying Heaven are ^ast, 

"Vi^en husbands, or when lapdogs lv:«athe their last ; 

Or when rtch China vessels fallen from high. 

In glittering dust and painted fragments lie? 

% * 

For the next ien years (1 7*1 ;5-25)* Pope Vas 

chiefly ehgage^ on /lis great translation of Hojner. 
The Odyssey ^wearied him, and he left half to be 
completed bji Broom.e an«^ FentorA Duriflg aU 
these years, as was natwr^l,, many* a, l?sieer writer 
had. vexed by.criticism^ the thin-skinned p!Set, and 
one, Theobald, Sad don# worse. Pope had in 1^1 
published an edition of Shakespeare, and this 
Theobald had* also pi^blished another and a better ' 
eiJition. In 1728 Pope tool^ his s'^^epj^* revenge, 
publishing the Duticiad, a tremenaous 
on the bad* Writers oi his day, and on those whom 
ho considered, b&d. The throne of th^ Empire of 
DulneSs, left vacant by^Shadwell, whom Dry den had 
promoted there in MacFlecJfnoe, -yfas to be filled, 
and fot it Po*pe designated the rivsd editoj^ Space 
is lacking to describe lllb sch5m§ of this ^laborious 
work, perhaps the»greatest monunjent a man ever 
erected to hi^ petty personal resentmeifts. 
was the poet satisfied wiim its first fo^m ; twelve 
years later he published as his last woi*d a revjped ^ 
edition in four books, when ^Collqy Ciller, the 
laureate, a successful aramatifit*and ipan of r^lfy « 
brilliant parts, took the place*of J’heobald. 'But nfost 
of Pope’s victims, dtjpcribed as cftmpetitprs in 4he 
trial games instituted by the .Goddess of Stugi^iity,* 
are only remembered •by Ins allusions ; the work 
cannot be read without detailed commentary J and, 
like all satires applied to trivial dlslik^ and insig- 
nificant person^, the Duundad has passed out of 
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cg^neral Jcnowledge. "Yet it abounds in superb 
passages, pf*’ wh,ich one may be cited, describing a 
new Jabpur of tl2e competitors after "Nille trial by 
briiying : ^ ' 

This labour pkssed^ by Bridewell all descend, ' t 
(As morning prayer and flagellation end) 

To where Fleet-ditch with disemboguing streams 
Rolls the larg® tribute of dead dogs to Thames, 

'I'he king..of dykes ! than whomi no sluice of mud 
With deeper sable blots the silver flood. 

Here strip, my children ! here at once leap in, 

< ' ’ Here prove who best can dash through thick and thin. 
And whsy-the most in dirt excel, 

Or fh-’t’k dexterity of groping well.” 

. s'* . 

But mere technical mastery in expressing un- 
worthy hatred gives ho man a long lease of pos- 
terity's ear. Pope is best se'^.n as a“satirist in his 
i^ora? couched in the form of Epistles to 

perso^Srr''^ distinction) which deal with particular 
examples of general themes. Here a part of the 
passage'‘^in which he illustrates the persistence’ of 
ajruling passioi^ : 

Ajpalmon’s, belly, pelluo, was thy fate ; 

The doctor called, dcclai es^ah help too late : 

‘‘ Sl-sny 1 ” cries ‘HellUo, “ mercy on my soul ! 

Is there no hope ? — Alas ! — theij brings the jowl.” 

The frugal crone, whom praying priests attend, 

Still trks'to save the haalo^ved taper’s end, 

^ Collects^ her breath, as ebbing life retires, 

-For one puff more, and in that puff exp: res. 

“ Odious 1 in woollen ! ’twcjald a saint provoke,” 
.^(Were tha^last words that poor Narcissa spoke) 

' “No,4et a charming c.hintz, and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold Jinibs and shade my lifeless face : 

One weuld not, sure, be frightiul when one’s dead — 
^n(^ — ^tty — give thi?, cheek a little red.” 

Here* again, from the essay on the characters of 
Women, is sketch of what many take to be a 
tjrp® known only to-day: 
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Flavians a wit, has too much sense to p^y 
To toast 4}ar wants and wishefi, is he* way f* 

Nor asfis <Jf God, but of her stars, to gi^e 
The mighty blessing# “ while we live to live.” 

Then afl fot death, that opiate of the^soul ! 
Lficretia’s«dagger, Rosamonda’s bovfl. 

Say, what can cause si^ph impotence of mind< 

A spark too ficjfle, or a spouse too kind. • 

Wise •wretch ! wi^h pleasures too rgfihed tcf please ;• 
With -too much spisit to be e’er at ease ; • 

With too milfeh quickness ever to be taught ; • 

With too nJjich thinking to have common thougl^ : * 
J»ou purchuse pain with all tna^ joj cah give, 

And die of notning but*. r%ge to lives ^ 

* 

Tbere is no to tbg quotable in Pope. But Jie 
merits, in all senses, that ^o one should writfe of 
him and leave unquoted the portrait which he dr§w 
o£ Addison, and published when Addison wjj.s dead : 

Peace to all such ! but were there one whose fi/^ap 
True geAius kindles, land fair fame inspires 
Blest with# ouch talent and eac4i art to please, 

And Jborn to write, converse, and live with ed9e : 

Should such a man,*top fond to rule alone, 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near fhe throne, 

Vieiv him \?^ith scornful, yet \oth jealous eyeF|| 

And hate for Urts that caused himself to rise ; 

Damn with jFaint praise, asseifb wifh civil lee% - 
And without sneCTVig, teach the restito sneer ; 

Willing to v^ound, and yet afraid to strike, ^ 

Just hint a fauft, and h-isitlite dislike ; * • 

Alike reserved to blame, or to commend, * 

A timorousifoe, find a suiraicious friend ; 

Dreading even fools, by flatterer^ besieged, 

And so obliging, that he ne^er obliged ; • 

Like Cato, give higP little senate jjaws, 

And sit attentive to hiS own appiaMse ; 

While wits and tem|l)lars every sentence raise, 

And wonder with a foolish {adb of praise : — ^ 

Who but must laugh, •if such a lAan there be ? 

Who would not weep, if Atticiis were he ? 

It is worth while to compare this with Dryden’s 
^ketch of Sha^esbury. Achitophel’s ill qualities 
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atsbte^nsffi are firs{ depicted with damning 
emphasis a real offset, there,* fellows the 

passage ^praiang the uprig^it judge. Pope, on 
the other hand, leads off with his 'eulogy, say- 
ing of Addison ‘what all the world said, and 
saying it" better : then, after this ostentation of 
imp^irtiality, cgmes the subtle ‘onslau^t, stab 
upon stab, with the venom of ^contemptuous ridi- 
cule* left in every wound. ^The* passage has 
beeh taken, and rightly, for Pope’s most typical 
Itcbievement, iii poetry ; begide it we can put ppth- 
ing o^Ji^s but the ''flTercer attack on Sporus 
(Lprd Hervey), or the closej^of the jy^fvciad which 
celebrates the final trjumph of the Dull. These 
^are things of which we feel that, verse is an 
essehtiat , part ; that emotion^^so vibrant demands 
. ■oietrical ea^^s&oon. Such other passages as the 
eulogy of' “The Man of Rous,” a Welsh philan- 
throqpist, need the verse-form" in. anrther sense; 
without \t they would be insignificant. But Pope’s 
poetry, where it; has the character of true poetry, 
IS always the‘,,utterajice of, a strong passion — 
the pafiSion of hate. Aa4. he differs from many 
other *iswtkists, but*" abdve all from the greatest of 
all, Britii^ satirists, his friend? fewift, in that his 
hatred was^^not for prin(^ip|ps but ‘•for persons; not 
for man or men, but this or that individual. 
Literary and social jealousy is the strongest of all 
hip feeliiSgs. All the more wonderful is it that the 
frieffddhip b^ween and Swift should have 

lasted out life in, bbth, though tried by so severe 
a as collaboration and partnership. 

In la sense Jonathan Switt is the most social 
figgure of his time„ Bfe had a genius for friendship, 
a passion f of intercourse with the best brains. He 
was the friend of ‘Addison and St^le, till politics* 
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estranged Tiim- from Addilon, and Steelf attacUSd 

him in Briipt. ‘ He was oif the •ctoseai terms of 
friendship with Prior and Gay, and^the suggestion 
of Gay’s moat sudfcesl^ful work, The Beggar's Opera, 
Of me from §wift, who advised “ a Isind of Newgate 
pastoral.” He was th^ admiring friend «f Bolijag- 
broke, that biilliant luminary, statesjnan, philo- 
sopher, knd man ^f letters ; he *was, above alf, the 
friend of Arbutlinot, the witty and beloved 
physidian ; a\nd Ije was, ^ne might almost *say, 
the.4over of* Pope. Hig relaitions ^it^ these rilen 
didSred not so much a^cading to*theii'stations as 
thoic characters ; his tetters to them are *^he best 
commentary orPthat a^e, revealing both the writer 
and the man to whom he Writes. At no time has 
tjiere been a^oup talent so united in^aimj^lhe* 
social character of their writings i’«wdf>r^ literatmj^ 
a kind of ^alon whose frequenters made^yie^lfiHi- 
vidual contyijn^ion* to the general byilliancy^ but 
were dominated by the atmosphere. Swifl collabo- 
rated* with Addisorf i^nd Steelq in the Taller and 
Spectator', hg joined with Pope and Arbuthnot*in 
issuin|:,the papers of l^ie 'Scriblerus «8iAb; he 
published Mjscellanies* eXoAg with Popg,»d§aving 
the world to discrftiainate the authorship. Yet for 
all this soci^iUty he stands out to ohr vi^on 
across the centuries, likS Milton’s fallen *nd qparred 
archangel, trfgicalfy alone. 

Not even the worla of Miltgn is «o ineKtricably 
connected with the circumstances oS his life«as*is* 
that of Swift. His caseer ffilla into three “parts': an , 
apprenticeship of thirty-two years; sixteen y^^fsj 
activity as an English pul^limst, and lastly, tthirty 
years passed at the Deanery of* St. Patrick^, ^uring 
which he was absolutely his ‘own master, working 
for ends which he himself selected,* and by fiis 
^unaided pen. 
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<<iHis trac;tiing waA a m6st untenden. one; He never 
had a homft/ Tke podohumous child an English 
steward*, to tKe Inns of Court in Dublin, he was 
born to poverty; his boyhooU tvas e,Tnbittered by 
the grudging charity ^of relatives at \yhose charge 
he^was educated. There wa,^ no Irish blood in his 
veino, but education and long resi/lence in Ireland 
set an Irish stamp on the charancter of his genius. 
Yet .he always resented the imptitaticn of belonging 
to the people whom h^ so scorjifully served, and 
who have rewa'rded him wi^h a still living gratitude. 

In 1688f then' aged tviierfty-one, he emigrated to 
Ei^lanfC and was admitted, in some capacity, ,little 
better than menial, to the household of the famous 
statesman. Sir Williard' Temple. His ability soon 
'wdf^ recognised, and he becanc.e a lite/ary secretai^y 
the vet^ja^ diplomatist, whose own work as an 
essayist ^?'as remarkable for lucidity ^pd polish. 
It '\g:as a priceless edtUcation ' for thft'^young man, 
who was-not only initiated (as he 'wrote ip. an Ode 
to Temple) into thq “juggler’.^ tricks, which we call 
deep designs aniii politics,” but met at T.emple’s house 
the gre*t of thdt day,*inc],uding evep King ^illiam. 
But di^pf-i^dence was natefu'i to Swift, and he sought 
escape in, orders. In 1694 h'?'* was preferred to 
the Uvid^ of Kilroot, a Jittle spot on the Antrim 
coast. „ Bui" after a year and a half of this seclusion 
he i^eturned to Temple, and remainedg,at Mooi-park 
till his patron’c death in 1699, 

was thftn thirty-two and had, as he writes in 
1691, “ Writ and burnt and writ again upon all 
n^gfnAer ofp subject more tham perhaps any man in 
lEngland.’* He has pre£»erved certain early verses, 
Pindaric Odes in the manner of Cowley, which 
prove sTifficiently his “wisdom in turning to prose, 
rfe had alsto 'written, in 1697, his Battle of the 
Books, a literary squib, arising out df a controversy^ 
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over the respective merit^»of ttlfe Anciei^s and 
Modems, in^which, by a drolhpara<iox, 81^ champion 
of the Ancifents was Robert Bo^le,’ijord ^r^ery, 
clever young mall aJbout town, and his opponent 
was Richard Bentley, perhaps the greatest of all 
llnglish scholars. Temple, who, like all IJie wits of 
that day, swore ^ by the unapproachable supre^pacy 
of Greece and Rome, struck in ogi ‘Boylb’s sidef and 
Swift backed him ■/^ith this pamphlet, in which fhe 
volumes in .a certain library are represented as 
engaging in a war. The bSst known passage in jt 
is the fable of the Spidflr #|nd*tlie Bee. ^iThe Spider, 
with his skiU in mathematics and his p»wer to 
spin cobweb oht of hra own entrails, is identified 
with the Moderns ; while •the Bee stands for the 
Ancients, ranging finely and universally to bring 
home honey and wax — “ tjjus fujjpishing' manki nd 
with the two noblest of things, which are swcuinCW^' 
and light.* * • * , 

• Temple left Swift committed to thfe \^8aig f^arty 
by the auspices tinker which he had entered 
society; and^the young maij was fW with promises, 
of wfflqji some, came 'good, when in 1700 accom- 
panied the Viceroy L<Jtc? B^rlspley to Ireland, as 
his chaplain! N« 2 jt year he wa^ presented with 
the small livihgg of Laracpr and Rathbe^an^a*few 
miles from Dublin, an<>tlfis settled pds^ion enabled i 
friends to jojn hijn from whom he could ill bear to 
be separated. Esthej Johnson, 5r, ^ he ^lled* her* • 
Stella, was a pretty and cle\ 4 er girl, ^vho had beepi 
brought up as a dfepepden# ii^ Temple’s diousmold, 
and Swift had act^d as her txftor. She was»]pft 
with a small fortune, and^ accompanied 
friend Mrs. Dingley,*came* to 'Ireland, and lived in 
lodgings near Swift, occupying his house ^during 
his frequent and lengthy absences. ^ Under tlfese 
conditions sh^ spent the rem|iining twenty-four 
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oyf^ara of ^her life — nev^r meeting Swift unless in 
the preset of third person. It is gjSi^erted, and 
denie^l, (+hat they Vere married (though at a much 
later period); but their precis^ relationship remains 
a mystery. - , ^ 

During the whole of Queen Anne’s reign, Swift 
divided his life between London and Ireland. His 
first'actual ' publication was a tract. The Dissensions 
in Athens 'and Rome, in w'hich - contemporary 
politics were formally disguised under classie titles. 
In''l704 appeared hi^ frrst great work. The TaJe of 
a Tub, to v''bich‘*was ioxtmd*'‘The Battle of the Bboks, 
hithertf/ known only in ipanuscript to the few. 
Svrtft was thirty-seven at this time, but The Tale 
of a Tub had certainly been long in hand. It is 
*prfmarily a religious satire, and professes to relate 
the advehtupes of three brothers, Peter, Jack, and 
'‘SSk^tin.'^wEo stand respectively for the Roman 
Catholics,'the Dissenteps (followers of ^Ibhn Calvin), 
and Ithe Church of England (identified with Martin 
Luther). The three sons, we are told, were "all of 
one age, and thcYr father had left by •^ill to each a 
coat; \jrbich coats had tl\is virtue, that wit A good 
wearing they would I^t ffesh and sound as long 
as the^ wearers ; and also that they would grow in 
prdjf)qrtioi/ to the wearers’ growtlv The coats, as 
- Swift explsfiiis, are the feot/ts of righteousness, in 
whi^ *£111 servants of God should be clothed ; and 
< ^ihe fathev’’’s wiP, which contai?ied strict instructions 
(abeqt the wearing of the coats, stands naturally for 
Christian ‘doctrine. , Thfe primary subject of satire 
is tfee^corruption of faith at the instance of human 
jlr^vify ; but it was no^^ part of Swift’s plan to 
adhere clbsely to his 'theme. ‘Digression grows out 
of digression, with Rabelaisian extravagance and 
Rabelaisian fertility of invention : till we gradually 
perceive that Swift^ has invented a fdrm which will ^ 
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enable him to write of jtlst whatever #e pleai^# 
Take for, q^ample the opehine-^if llrnt can be 
called the opening wMch is precedecPby ai» addreifs 
to Lord Somers, b;^ an address from the Bookse/ler 
t<e the Reader, an Epistle .Dedicatory to Prince 
Posterity, and a Prefa<ie : 


Whoever has an fyrubition to be hcjfiid in S. crowd •must 
press, and squeeze, an<^ thrust, and climb with indefatigifble 
pains, till he has exalted himself to a certain degree of alti- 
tude SbWbve thefn, N#w, in all a^emblies, though you vt^edge 
them^ever so cibse, we may^ observe, this jlieculiar propetty, 
that^ over their heads thei% i| room eifouglf ^ but how to 
reach it is the difficult point, it being as hard to ggt quit of 
number as of %etl. ^ 


Evadere^ad auras, 

•Hoc opu^ hie labor est.” 

To this end tTha philosopher’s ^way in ^11 a^es nas been by 
erecting certain edifices in the air ; but wlialev-^ 
and reputation these kind of striictures liffVb formerly 
possessed, or itifliy ^till'*continue ki, Aot excepting eveft that 
ot Socrates when he was suspended in a basket to help con- 
templation, I think, tvi^h due submission, they seem to 
labour under two inconveniences. FiHty that the foundations 
being laid too* high, thi^ have b^en oft^^n out (jf sight and 
ever out? of hedging. ^e(^ndly^%\j\mXj the materlSis, being 
very transitoryi, have suffered nixJch fTOin inclem^J 3 ^(jp of air, 
especially in these n<?tth-west regions. • 

Therefore, tcTwa^ds the just performance <55* this ^eat 
work there remain but th^ee^ methods that ican tlifiik on ; 
whereof the wisdom of our ancestors being Highly iBensible, 
has, to encourage •all aspiring adve^otures, 1:hought5ffit t^ 
erect three wooden machines for th^ use oi those orators who 
desire to talk much without interruption^ Thes^ ^e^th^i^ 
the Ladder^ and the Stages Iti'jjierant. For as to tne Z?ar, 
though it be compouncl^d*of the same matter and (^signed 
for the same use, it cannot, however, be well alloweo^^tl^e 
honour of a fourth, by reason of its level or inferior fiitu^tion 
exposing it to perpethal interrfiption from * collaterals. 
Neither can the Bench itself, tjiough raised^ to A proper 
eminency, put in a better claim, whatever its advoqp-tes 
insist on. For if they please to look into thi*original design 

of its erection, ahd the circumstances or adjuncts subservient 

• f • • • 
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(t(%that deifign, they* will &oon acknowledge *the present 
practice exa^»tJy cowespoildent to the primitiye institution, 
alAd both^ljo ans''^Br the etymology of the namd, which in the 
Phoenician tongue is a word of greai signification, importing, 
if literally interpi^ted, “ The ‘mace of sleep f "but in common 
acceptation, “ A seat ‘well hocstered and cushioned^ for t^ie 
repose of old and gouty limbs ” ; senes ut in otia tuta 
recedc^nt ; Fortune being indebted to ^them this part of 
retaliation, that as<. formerly they hav|i long talked whilst 
others slept, so now they may sleepy^ lopg whilst others 
talk. I 

Gwitt hinjseM, perusing T^e Tale of a Tub 'long 
years after? 'was "heard t(r- s^y, “Good God, what a 
genius ^ had when I wrote- that boob-!” And it 
has often been praised as his best wWk. Nowhere 
else, perhaps, is there buch a riot of ideas, such a 
|)rdfuse invention. Yet the boc'k is not easy to read 
^ continuotisly,r and indeed is not nteant to be so 
“reSsl.“’ cover, it offends our age, as if offended 
his ojyn, by the irreverence with vrhicb it handles 
not only ♦‘iihe beliefs of other Christians, bvt eveh 
the whole fabric of .Christianity itself. But of this 
irreverence in tlie boob Swift was probably quite 
uncons(p¥As; ailtd he * attributed toc spite tand to 
intrigqjs ^ Queen Anne’s tef usal to mak^ a bishop of 
the man who had written it. Hife mipd was never 
norihql ; ifi a sense never wholly sane. It was his 
nature to jiggle with id^ast to look at the world 
i^hroygii strafige glasses that magn’ifled or diminished, 
and threw things into new and fantastic relations. 
S*ut, fudged by the standard of ^is time, he was a 
good Christian and a ^ood clergyman, exact and 
revesreht in,, the performance of his duties. Yet, 
wheTiJae defended religiqn, his defence often seems 
to us strange indeed in the molith of a divine. 

BeWeen 1704 and 1710 his writings were chiefly 
in Uef ence oj^ the ‘ Church and its privileges. He 
had the heartiest detestation of blat^int infidelity. 
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and the first ^eat example of his comroversial 
use of irony is to be fotjnd i^ Ym^rgum^t ■ 
against Alf'Slishing Ghristianit'g. ^et ii^the 
lowing passage tke ifinest stroke is not aimed^at 
infidelity. 

First, one great advantjtge proposed by the aTiolishing of 
Christiaiiity is, that it would very nuich enlarge and est^blisli 
liberty or consciencdf that great bulwitrlc of our nation, ^nd 
of the Protestant^religi'in, vmich is still too inhch limited by 
priestcraft, notwithstanding all the good intentions o| the 
I^egi^lature, as_we hSve lately found by ^ severe f«stajice. 
Forljit is confidently reportjpd that> two young gentlemen bf 
real hopes, bright wit, and prdfound judgmen?, who, upon a 
thoTQugh exapikiation of causes and effects, and by*the mere 
force of natural abilities, without the least tincture of leUrn- 
ing, having made a discovery Uiat there was no God, and 
generously conynunicating their thoughts for- the good of the 
public, were some time *go by an unparalleled severity, and 
upon I know not* what obsolete ^w, brojce fojr blasphemy^^^^ 

Tolerance *wajp no paH of hi.^ equipment.*^ He hated 
cHssentprs, and Touiid himself in a politic* increas- 
ingly false as the advpcate of Wliig principles, since 
the Whigs grew moi-e and .more t© depend on the 
suppdH of dissent. In I7l0<»he foMnally ^Qjjied the 
Tories, now rallying* aC^ainst t^je long ascendency 
of Marlborough’s «f^me ; and Harley an^ a^. John 
caught at him, iji his own words, “ as drowning ftien 
at a straw.” They '^id right. Hii^ tracC The 
Conduct of ^ the , Allies, more than any thifig.^ else, 
turned the nation g,gainst the* cc^tly glories of i 
Marlborough’s ceaseless campaigns. ^ For tbi^neii* 
three years, till alf thp Toiy ^opes were -dashed by 
the Queen’s death -and the Harfoverian succesgipn. 
Swift lived in triumph, dictating to minist^^js,^ dis- 
pensing patronage, proudly refusing to Solicit for 
himself — yet always resentful that nothirig was 
offered. When at last preferment tj^ame, he Icras 
only made I^ean of St. Patrick’s — a* title which 
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^ijnce thm sounds as familiar as Archbishop of 
Canterbu^. ^ > 

'*vOf ^hi^ life (during those years we Have a vivid 
picture in one of the most wonderful of all human 
documents. The. J ournal to Stella is not literature : 
it is the secret and confidential talk*^ of a great 
writer, jotted down from day to day, from morning 
to evening, to keep. him in constant intercourse with 
the woman he loved. There is nothing else like it 
in toe world, and it is Swift’s best justification. 
XJnhappily, it also condemns him. ^^or in those 
crowded yc^rs, the hiinigtr^-, fighting for dear life, 
could n''t spare from their side a wjjiter who was 
werth to them what the v.^ole ministerial press 
would be to-day ; and in the long absence, Stella 
wafle eclipsed by another w<j)man — Hester Van- 
homrigh, ' a rich^ and beautiful giil, who fell 
”'in love 'with the elderly man of 
genius, ana at last told hinl.so. The story is 
described in the poem, Cadenus' and Vanessa^', 
Cadenus being Swift’s anagram of Decanus (the 
Dean) and Vaneasa* his^ pet name for “ Miss Hessy 
Van,” It may fairly be said that Swift encouraged 
the intimacy with no ujiought of the consequences ; 
he lik^d'^tu feel j^iis power in women s worship of 
his -intelle..,t and position. But it made trouble; 
for whep the political ^crt.sh came, and Swift, 
hardly' escaping prosecution, retjred ^ to Ireland, 
beaten a^d disgraced, Vanessa followed, and took 
jipeher yesidenpe at C^lbridge.^ Here he continued 
to visit heff, and for ye^rs the two women suffered 
th§ ^(Orments of jealousy ; till at( last Vanessa wrote 
to •Stella, disking point blank if she were Swift’s 
wif4. ‘ ^Stella showed-^the'^letter to Swift, who took 
it back to the writer, apd there was a final breach. 
Vanessa died not long after, the victim of a tragic 
error. She iiad known, though probably not as 

6 i\ 
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Stella kiuevf it, Swift’s tenierneiSg ; she slso kne^ 
what Stella never knew, SwiSt’s teisriblS 4 v^ger. 

Anger is iJte distinguishing character of»Sjvif^ 
most charactejristic^work, as hatred is of Pope’s .a 
noble . anger, fostered and allow^ to run into 
excess, till it*became a mania, , 

For a long perjod after his retirement to Ireland 
— where ’he was at first pelted in ‘the Streets— he 
kept silence. “•! wa'J three years reconciling mys^f 
to the scene and the business to which fortune hath 
con(^elnned me, an& stupidity was what J hftd i*e« 
course to,” he wrote ten J'eafs later to Ga«. To sink 


froip shaping nation’s policy to the goveswiment 
of a chapter and a chaif was a fall like Lucif ei^s ; 
but at the bottom of the pi^ he found fame. The 
great journalist of the^ decade from 1704 to I7l4*is 
succeeded by the great writer, Hg, is still politi- 
cal writer, but not the organ of a party^HkifeifCtT 
where he toilnd himslfelf, wai^ then as ilt^overned 
and unfortunate’a country as the world* ha» known, 
and Swfft was the first thinker who applied him- 
self to remedy her state, .His ffsst Irish tract, 
published in 17^1, proposed that tho prohilf^iijon to 
export Irish goods shohM heahet^by a ge^cjfal use 
of Irish manilfactwr^s at home. The printer was 
prosecuted, anfl tj[ie jury refused to convi^. Thfee 
years later came the faiftotis episode of •the letters 
signed “ M. !^., Dyapier,” by which Swift raised, a ^ 
storm of indignation^ against ^a* jojibed ^^ontract 
given to one Wood to supply Irelaijd withjy,aif- « 
pence. The occasidh w,as tr»vif^^, the issue momen- 
tous, for Irish opinioji then becaihe organised,* and 
then first carried a point. Pnosecution failed ,Pjga?h,* 
and Swift, the anonymous and 'universally* known 
author, became the idol of tha Dublin mob, 'Then 
followed his long series of pamphlel^^, in whifth 
argument, remonstrance, and exhortation take on all 
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etjje colou^ of elo^uenctf and irony. But the under- 
' . tone is aj^aysr, anger — anger with the ignorant 
\;uprpvjdence<*of the people whom he tiries to serve, 
anger with the base and stupid 'fcorruption of their 
rulers. The extcemepxample is his “Modest Pj^o- 
posal,” a ^scheme (set out with that grave solemnity 
andr minute attention to detail whjch Swift always 
wofe as a ftiask^ for utilising the superfluous popu- 
lation of Irish papists : - 

r ha^ye been assured [he writes, after a formal intro^ufttion], 
by a very kn^wihg American of my acquaintance in libndon, 
that a youn^healdiy child, vrell ‘nursed, is at a year old’ most 
deliciou''' nourishing and wholesome food,- whether Btfnoed, , 
roaetedf baked, or boiled ; and I dhaake noidou Dt that it will 
eq^ually serve in a fricasade ot a ragout. ... I grant this food 
will be somewhat dear, ana therefore very proper for laud- 
loidki, who, as they have already derpured most of the parents, 
seem to h4ve the b^st title to the children.r ' 

Tne^^i^nomic aspect of fhe questic^n is then 
fairly considered, and an alternative «aggestion to 
kill at a later age is disposed of, before the proposer 
p^es to the pqjit’cal consequences, which add an 
irresistible attraction to tbp scheme. Im, short, 
Swif t<;o?itinues : ‘ 

I ca:S tffink of nq one objection tha t will possibly be raised 
against thic proposal, unless it should be** urged that the 
number of people will therpbj be mtich lessened in the 
kingdoja. Tais I freely own, and it was indeed our prin- 
^cipal design hi offering it to the world. I desire the reader 
will obserye that, I calculate my remedy for this one indivi- 
Mngdom. of Ireland, find for no other that ever was, or, I 
tkinXfeoer qan be upon earth,. Therefore, let no man talk to 
me of other expedients.' 

“ . o * i: 

• ^i|<| SO by a side wind he brinj^ in a list of the 
vanous remedies which 'he had from time to time 
proposed : but from a?l of them, he adds, his new 
aiW modest propotjial differs in that it runs^ no risk 
“of diaohligvng England.” The concluding paras. 
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^aph is as* usual the very*climax of the/ inhume* 
irony : 

I profess in the sinctrit^f of my heart that I have not t5e leSst 
personal interest in endeavouring to projnote this necessary 
w*rk, having €io other motive than the public good of my 
country, by advancing our tmde, providing for ii^nts, reliev- 
ing the poor, and giving some pleasure to the rich. I have no 
children by which I #an profess to ge^ a*singl% penny ^ the 
youngest being jiine years old, and my wife past chfld- 
bearing. 

Otle may jhdge how fijerce a fermdht^of the heftrt 
hnd§ relief in such expression as this. *rhere is no 
need, to apologise fou insisting on Swift^ Irish 
writingf, since it was by them that he chose to*be 
remembered. In his epitapli, the most famous ever 
vsritten, we fgad on ithe walls of St. Patrick’s hbw* 
“Jonathan Swift, once Deaii of tMs Cathedral, lies. . 
ubi saeva indignatio^ulterius cor 
‘where savage indignation «an no longer lacgrate 
his heart.’” We read also the closing Sentence: 

“ Ahi, viator, et irmtoire, si pot^ris, strenuum pro 
vi/rili ^ibertatis vindi^atorem." “tio, traveller, ahd 
imitatey*if youi are able, #i rjan wfio to tBcriiiitmost 
of his powerg was boldT in the defence cjf .JfiVerty.” 
Swift has no j'epeft^nce for his public ai^er. 

But it is not by his Irish writings — which ijideed 
can have little interest br*attraction fon an Ijjnglish 

E ublic — that*Swifl? is world-famous. He is faibous; 

y that tremendous satire pn humanity itself 
which, by an irqpy that Swift himseli««ai^t* 
have devised, has passed iiffco aa ^child’s story-book. 
Qulliver's Travels written in Irelarfd^^^it 

appeared in 1727), but its Treference is un»iiei;sat 
It had, of course, in J)arts, a special application to 
contemporary politics ; this i^e can neglect, Hut the 
scheme of the work demands study. * 

• " The original idea of the Trowels was conceived 

* ' N 
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«w^ile Sw^ft was ifi Lonfiion, and its execution was 
'sone of the ffuKemes projected by the Scriblerus Club, 
^^\oso other chief members were Pope tod Arbuth- 
ncnJ. We trace the germinal “idda in ,the first two 
parts, Lilliput and^Brobdingnag, which are as closely 
related as^ convex and concave. The third book, 
Laputa, is an excrescence ; in the fpurth the satire, 
whi<9i is cumuld,tii^e, reaches its greatest intensity. 
Johpson, wiping to detract frorh the merits of the 
book, said that once you had go^ the idea of little 
men add of big men it was easy enough to write it. 
Perhaps JolAison‘ felt that there was a deal better 
satire irh his own London pr Vanitj , of Hurn/in 
Wtahes. Every satirist h&s to Steer a course 
between the Scylla of Ephemeral personalities and 
fchePGharybdis of rhetorical declamation, and Swifib 
has avoided this /lifiiculty by what c ohnson felt to 
artifice of making^ familiar things l6ok 
strai^e. Of his skilly in making sijf^nge things 
, look familiar^ that is, of his art as a narrator, Scott 
is at once the best and most^ admiring critic. ' “ It 
may be said ofr'^mdst similiar fictions/’ he writes, 
“ that gi«flSry incfdent us a new demand upon the 
patien^e^^nd credv:dity ^ or tne reader, and a fresh 
shock to probability. But if,. *t)n tbe contrary, 
Swfft’^ first postulates can be grafted, if, that is, 
we are contented to suppose the existence of any 
i|Uchfnations as those to which he tijavels, every 
other step of the stpry is so consistent with their 
conduct to himself and to each other, his 
hopes, feaiti, and wishes' are pointed out with such 
stribiilg accuracy, £he impressk n which he makes 
oh *|h^ nations, and th^e that he receives from 
them, are* so distinct’' and lively, that we may give 
way to' the force of the author’s genius, and are 
willing to a^pw Ifim credit for an ideal world in 
which the improbability of the original conception 
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is palliated by the exquisitely artificial conbinati^Ei 
of detail.” / 

Not infeftor is tl^e art with Vhifth Swif^ asi^ 
were surprises usf first into laughter at our folli^, 
8»id then ijito contempt. Oullit^er lands on an 


island where things ag?e reduced from the scal^ of 
feet to the scal^of inches, and the tiny inhabU:ants 
exhibit *a ludicrcms parody of a human comfnpn- 
wealth. It requires some thought to See that it is 
our8el»\res w^ are' l^uughing |it, that the Big-Endians 
andthe Littte-Endians Jbave Jbheir con^esponfienoies 
amSng’us. But in Brobdingnag, where 1l tall man is 
sixty feet high, the l^ugh is obviously no> on the 
side of humanity. Humanity may answer 'that 
greatness is not measured^by inches, and accord' 
iiigly Gulliveg* is giv#n an opportunity to present td 
the king an fdfeal picture o:l^the Bawtish constitution. 
But he is*subjected ^o an awkward cro8g*fei»i»4wWl8^ 
tion, and ^ monarch snjns up as^ lollowi^: " 1 
dbserve amon^ you some lines of an institution 
whicii in its ongindl,might have been tolerable, but 
these half erased and the «rest wirolly blotted and 
blurred by corruption/’ ^ . t and finally ^Ri^pcludes 
that the bi:^jlk of Gulnver’s* natives mu sj^ l^e “ the 
most pernicipus face of little, odious vermin that 
Nature ever suffered to crawl upon the surJ^adS of 
the earth.” Gulliver iS Ibft deploring the low state , 
of Brobdingniag’s Civilisation, and proposing to ^each 
the king the manufacture of, gunpowder the uses • 
of which he grapjiically explains irua passa§ll^ 1h.a4 
does not mend matters for*htwnanity. * 

The voyage to LAputa is the ieast artistic pact of 
the work. It is not, likp the rest, a satii^^^dn 
humanity* itself, but upon the follies of science j 
Swift knew humanity to *the^core, but he was 
ignorant of science, and his satire htjje descen^ to 
extravagant trivialities. But this book contains a 
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f jage •vimich shcfWs inS its most terrible character 
ft’s cr«a.ftve ^agiAation, and the piictjire of the 
il(§bimgs, \f4th%heir immortality of dotage, is an 
ul foreshadowing of the *fatb in rstore for its 
creator. Nothing cap be more interesting than to 
se^ how a self-same conception may be diversely 
treated by two great writers. Tennyson’s Tithonus 
is the poetiS couhtorpart to Swift^s Struldbrugs. 

In the fodrth book we reach the last scene of all, 
theiand where horses are human, aild men are brutes. 
Swift 'Is not content with insisting that brutes , are 
An some re^ects'^superior'to'^en ; he seeks to pl'ove 
that metn, viewed simply as brute, yb of all brutes 
th4' basest. Not to speak of the pif^opensities com- 
mon to all animals, hulSian nature is disfigured by 
hberiginal instincts which the brutes^ lack, as, for 
instance^ a varicer- The ..gross savagerj^ with which 
^'S’^^r^Siayiandled this text is indefensible, but the 
truth conveyed is none the lesswital. ..He has been 
accused etf misanthropy, to which it may be..repli§d 
that a man who shows as ipiich practical bene- 
vcAence as did SSwift throughout his whole life, 
‘may 1>»- cexcuse'd from entertaining a rapturous 
admiration for \ humanity ih the abstract. He has 
been accused of --cynicism, a ch^ge to which his 
adAiration for La Rochefoucauld lent some colour ; 


but the aae^a indignatio^ oi Swift is incompatible 
withf the easy philosophy of cyfoicism. He might 
« reiterate (US he^pleas^d Prior’s motto, Vive la haga- 
all the while “the corruption of men in 
power was eating into His flesh and exhausting his 
s^iMtS.” Swift, it must always 'be remembered, was 
advocatus dia^oli, practising a kind of 
“ hypocrisy reversed,” as Bolmgbroke said, and we 
have Always to be amendipg, from the history of 
hi^ actions,^ phis “own account of his character. 
Looking at his acth>ns> at the record of his life, we , 
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repeat thatf Swift was no more sP cynic tl^n Dan^- 
“ who loved^well because he hated/i _ 

The end ctf his life was of thfi saddest.* ^raij!^ 
disease dogged hint f^om boyhood, racked him wnh 
p^ins*of growing frequency^ and at last made a 
complete wreck of that superb intellect. , He lived 
to be nearly eigjjty, but for years before his d^al^h, 
in 1745, 'he was oonhned in the^Deanel'y, and*the 
servants used, to admit visitors to took at tliie 
white-haired. figur^, which had once been Swift, 
pacij;)g up a^td down. Jolfnsqn might welP write 
,m his Vanity of Humd^ fishes : • 

*1* life’s liRtfe^ene whai^^prodigies surprise, 

Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise ! 

From Marlborough’s eyes tll8 streams of dotage flow, 

^ And Swift Expires a^riveller and a show. 

He had foreiSeen his fatej^and ]®ft his nj^ oney , 
a stmnge «,(^ of syrjpathy, to found mi, ii^uin : 
y^ it was pJeasAre to distort this motive in the 
fine vpiues written in fanciful anticipatidb of his 
own death : ^ 

He left the littie wealtlijie had. 

•To builfl. a honig ^r^oolo and mad. 

And showed by one satfric tsuch 

No nation ^a^ited it so much. • 

% 

The whole of tMs poeng ^ a good speqimen df his 
verse, which, though it lacks the glittef of i*oj)e’s, 
has more w^armfh and sincerity of feeling. * An* ^ 
example may be taken fronl one* of tfi s m apy 
poems to Stella — ^vritten ^n his favoivite^cto- 
syllabic couplet : * ~ 

When on my sickly couc^i I lay, 

Impatient both •of night arid day, 

Lamenting in unmanly grains, 

Called every power to ease my pains. 

Then Stella ran to my relief, «• 

With cheerful face and inward grief ; 
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A^d, though- by Hoaven’s severe decree 
Sl^^aaffers hourly more than me, 

No cruel i&^ster could require 
^rom slaves employed for,^daily hire" 
What Stella, by her friendship ■warned, 
With vigojar and delight performed. 
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Best pattern of true friends, beware ! 

You pay (voo dearly for your cai^. 

If, while yofer tenderness secu?-es 
My life, it must endanger yours ; 

For such a fool was never foqpd, » 

Who pu,\led a palate to the ground,, 

Onljr; fco h%ve tne ruins juade 
^aterials for a housi decayed. 

Thf^i' may be followed by some'" specimens of 
Swift’s detached aphorisms ; but it must be borne 
In aaind that these present indeed his intellectus<l 
force and penetration, ^is wit and '•his ingenuity, 
no idea of his art in marshalling argu- 
ment, in tne convincing, narration of iippossibilities 
(a bibhopc said there were some things in Omillivhf' 
hat he found it hard to believe), and above all of 
amazing irony : 

^ . e ^ . 

” ® h«ve just enough r’ejigioii t‘o make us hate, but not 
enough 'co'nake us love one another. ^ 

A ti 

T’'* ' 

1 aro«apt to think that, in the day of judgment, there will 
be small allowance given to th^ -wise for their want of morals, 
and to the ignorant for their want of faith because both 
toe withou^ excu^. This renders the advantages equal of 
ig^rance Snd knowledge. But soine scruples in the wise 
ana scCrt^vices irf’th^ ignorant will perhaps be forgiven upon 
the strength of temp^atien io eachi 

* under tljie notion of weeding out prejudices, 

eradwaTO virtue, honestyf and-religifjn. 

^^at they do in heaven S'!"® ignorant of ; what they do 
not Ve are told .expressly. I that they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage. ^ J 
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The reason why so few mai|riages®are happj is because 
young ladies spend their time in jaaking net% nit in maMn|^ 
cages. * 

Complaint i% the largest tribute Heaven receives, and lhe 
^ncenest part of our devotion. 

Old men and comets have been reverenced for the same 
reason, their long t)eards and pretences to foretell events. 
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YOUNG, THOMSON, COLLINS, AND GRAY. 

f 

The reign of Queen Aiine is rightly described as 
IhS Augustan age of English literature ; for at that 
^rio d, ds under - \ugustus and Maecenas, intimate 
relSteioWin existed between the men who governed 
and^the men who wrote well.* TheJ’terary type 
thus este^listied maintained itself through the t\ifo 
first Hano'^erian reigns, though, under the auspices 
oHhe Germans 'and Walpole, literature found itself 
in no dyn.and at court, TJie elder men whose mind 
was fqriped before Ahe change continued to write as 
they had written before ; their Work retained the 
stamp, of that brilliant c6terie. <But among the 
younger generation a change rapidly makes itself 
|elt.5 rrose 9/ddre8^es itself now to a wider audience 
— the audienceGwhich Defoe ^as really the first to 
t3tekft»??:ith hi® Robinson: while poetry, on the other 
hand, whi&h had growfi so social as to be scarcely 
distinguishable (in the work 6f Pope, Swift, Prior, 
an4, Say) from glorified vers de socM, returns 
somewhat to its proper seclusion. 

Pope died in 1744 ; ‘Swift, who had been dead for 
fiv^ years aly^ady,*was taken to the grave in 1745. 
Within that period of the eighteenth century, two , 
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poets hafl earned great rep^taticias by w^k of the 
second class, which was nev^thele^s negifer of 
to what of us understand by pogtry tl^n an;w^ 

thing in Po^e or iSv,»ift ; and two others, tliou^ 
with scanty recognition in one ejjse, had brought 
bSck into vetse the true lyrical note. 

Edward Young, who* was born in 168-^ and dfed 
in 1765,. may be j3ommended to those "who would 
study an unattractive type of the* eighteenth 
century cleri<j. He devoted his remarkable talent 
first to comptjsitioits in the school of ,Pope ; but tjie 
work by which his owh.day'knaw l^n, and by 
which he rejnained truly famous fcfr a full ^entury 
after* his deiltH,«i8 t\\Q*Nig}d Thoughts, a series^of 
moralising poems composod in blank verse. A 
brief extract •may be cited from the long pasgage* 
v^ich is really, no more than an expansion of the 
famous line with which it d^ens— “ Prociwf^-injit^oii 
is the thidf •of timet’: 

At thirty man suspects himself a fool, 

Knows it at folt^ and refoims his plan, 

At fifty chides his infamous deli^ 

I Pushed his prud«nt purpose to refolve ; 
fn all thtj magna^i|pi4y of thought. 

Resol vgs, and re-resolvetfj ancidies the 

Even here on^ feels, what is glaringly T>bviou» in 
less skilful passS/ges, that the verse dries out for 
rhyme. Promised * blank verse, we aro{ fobbed off 
with unrhym^d couplets in which* th^ tick-tack beat* 
of Pope’s iambic hauifts us stjll. Ye^ the style has, 
its fascination and 'its influence apparent Jn^^orge 
Eliot’s Poems. In girlhood, 'that great wi^er 
had an adoration for* Young — who was* even tften 
the favourite poet of the refigiccis and half •cultifred 
households, such as that in .which she was born ; 
and though she outgrew the taste, her own^ poeiwy 
was strongly coloured by this loAje of fifir childhood. 
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Youn^ cannot l)e credited with the first impulse 
to shake thfi fetters of Pope’s couplet. James 
Thoipson, a S:;otCiiman, born in 1700, published in 
1726 his poem Winter', th.&ix Spring, Summer, and 
Autumn completed his Seasons, which were fin- 
ished in d730 (twelve years before the appearance 
of Young’s Night Thoughts'). Thomson’s latest work, 
The Castle of Indolence, was publ’shed in 1746, after 
a pension had qualified him to write it, by freeing 
hirh from the labour of writing indifferent tragedies. 
J.r. it he showed his deVbtion to ‘^the poet’s poet ” by 
reviving the Spenserian stanza — which he handled 
with admired success. „ i 

'There is no particular re'ason why anyone nowa- 
days should read The Seasons. Poets stand at a 
great disadvantage ; for a m^n who cannot acquire 
one of Turner’s jjs^ater-^olours may still think him- 
y happy in possessing a Cotman, or a work 
of some ^f^ner of the masters whom TU|rner eclipsed. 
But' we t^an ‘all own Wordsworth. Scoti, Shelley, and 
the rest, who have done po much better* what 
Thomson was the 'first fo do—that is, to express in 
verse _^tte chavm ard suggestion.^ of landscape. 
Nevertheless, in the''his'tory of -English literature 
the fac^ is notable, that at the.yury height of Pope’s 
astenden6y this young and friendless Scotchman 
was ‘able to catch the oai' of London with poetry 
of which this is a good example 

The keener iempesifs come : £^nd fuming dun 
'-Fro^^ll thejivid east, or piercing north. 

Thick clouds ascend — in t;vhose^capacious womb 
A vapoury deluge «lie%, to snow" o(^ngealed. 

"^eavy th^y roll their fleecy wtidd along ; 

Aivh-the sky saddens w'itk the gathered storm. 

Through the hushed'air the whitening shower descends, 
At first thin- wavering 4 till at last the flakes 
dPall broad, and wide, and fast, dimming the day 
With a conttnual flow. The cherished fields 
Put on their wintel' robe of ptirest white. 
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’Tis bright Aess all save where the neW snow mglts 
Along the mazy currents. Low^ the woods % JT 
Bow theii* h«>ar head ; and, ere tne lapjfuid sun 
Faint from tne west ennts his evening ra;^, 

Earth’s univ^sal fa^e, aeep-hid and chill, 

Is one wild dazzling waste, that burie*s«wide 
The works of* man. Drooping, tlie labourer>ox 
Stands covered o’er with %now, and then demaitds 
The fruit of all hte toil. The fowls of heavei^ 
Tamed by the erne# season, crowd ar»und 
The winnowing store, and claim the little bof^n 
Whic-lj Providence assigns them. One alone, 
The»redbreastL saerdB to the he^isehold gods, 

Widely, regardful of the ejj[>broili»g sky^ * 

In joyless fields and thorny thickets lea^s 
His^shivering laiates, and^pays to ti ustea man 
His annual visilf Half- afraid, he first 
Against the window beats ; thi^i, brisk, alights 
On the warm Jiearth ; then, hopping o’er the floor, 
Eyes all the smiling faAiily askance, ^ 

And pecks, a^d^tarts, and workers wiiere he is— 
Till, more familiar grown, the table-crumbs 
Attract his slender fegS. The foodless wilds ^ 

Pour forth tfiSlr brown inhabitf^its. The hare, ^ 
Though timorous of h^eart, and hard beset 
By death in various foi^s, dark snares, and dogs, 
And more unpitying men, the garden sfe^ks, 

Ul-geA on by fearless w'?i.nt. The.bleatinig kind ^ 
Eye th^ black h*eaven, atu^inAxt #he glistening eartUj 
With looks of^dumb despair ; then, Sad disper^df • 
Dig for the wi^-herea herb through hea^s of sijpw. 
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Such a passage illustrated admii*ably tSe fidelity of 
Thomson’s obhervation, and his pqwer of wisual *ug-^ 
gestion. It does not,, howevert, indicate afi well as 
others what is important to r(!membei»; that^if-iltftn* 
was his master in style : aiiTl 4he worst defects of 
his work are due to S, Superficial imitaticjp of Ibl^se^ 
Latinisrns, natural to Milti)rf who could thk\k^ in 
Latin, but a snare to tess perfect scholarship. 

Indirectly, the success of Thomsbn is^a proof tlfat 
.Milton was (as can be otherwise shown) popular 
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^oe\^n in pope’s (fay. '‘But the tragic* and total 
failure or« a really Original and beajiiiful poet 
iMicfttea tha^ poetical appreciation* was sadly 
lacking for any new work. William Collins was 
born in 1721, arid published in 1747^ his volume 
oi^Odes. «In 1749 he wrote„his odes Un the Death 
of Tihoynson and On the Popular Superstitions of 
th^ Highla/nds — the latter oi which may be taken 
as the first indication of English interest in the 
“Celtic fringe.” Johnson, wh„o knew him in 
Londcin and, ^>?^as kijacf to him, has' recorded an 
impression' of j, his shiftless and unhappy ‘’life, 
omittir/g, however, its mo^t signifi^cant incident. 
Distracted by the total Jack^of understanding with 
which his Odes had been received, Collins destroyed 
evfely copy of the edition that he (?puld recover. 
The last ten yen^rs o^ his short existence were 
clouded ^yith insanity. 

Exquisite passages cabound -in the. 'longer odea 
— that To Liberty, that On the Passions ; an(i they 
are important histprically by, their return t(5 free 
and varied mecres, with Jeaping and falling 
rhythms.^ But nothiij,g ejse m Collins is quite so 
good asd'lt© brief ode given "liere 

Fow sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes ^lessed ! 

When spring, with dewy fingers cold, 

Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 

She there Shall dress a sweeter sod 
' Than fancy’s' feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 

By forms unseen their Sirge is sung ; 

TJiere Honour comes, a'^iiilgrim grey, 

To bless the tuff (jhat wraps their clay ; 

‘ And Freedoifl shall awhile repair, 

To dwell, a weeping hermit, there ! 

Here indg^d is, what Mr. Swinburne rightly 
praises, “a purity^ of music, a clarity of style,” 
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remote ali]S;e from the aAifice*of 3io4^ or ■<*e 
laborious jnpvement of Thorilson’s*Milt<mics. Yet 
Collins is wftolly of ]^is time. Very^charaJberist’e 
of the eighteenth century is that tendency to the 
alistra'bt; an^i the ode On •the Passions is dis- 
figured by his belief tluit you can give to*a quality 
— such as Youtk or Health — body anc^ spirit*^ by 
prefixing* a capital letter to its ftafne. Wholly X)f 
the eighteenth Century also, wholly un-filizabetljan, 
is the lovely *“ Dirge in Gy%jfiheline” of whiqji the 

first *(9tanza aff least must.be cited : 

• • • • 

To fair Fidele’s grassy*tomb , 

Sof* fliaids and village hinds shall bring 
Each opening sweef of eailiest bloom, » 

And rifle all the breaflCing spring. 

JEow foreign is the Accent of this to Sha^espeh-fe, 
a citation of Shakespeare’s c^n di*go will ^how : 

Feaf UP more th^ heat o’ the sun, 

No»<itie^uri<his wintesfe rages ; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art goae^and ta’en thy wages : 

Golden lads and^irls all musff, 

. ,As chimney swe<*pers, cohie to da^t. ^ 

The Miltonic diction* finj^ the ‘ classical con- 
vention have* pasae^ over the Iq-ngua^e^ IJefore 
Collins takes •it up: he can no longer •have frfie 
frank simplicity bf the •prime, that do^ not* fear 
to make mu^c opi of chimney sweepqrs. •* Soft 
maids and village hinds” have I’eplp-ced chimney 
sweeps on the one hlind, and* “golc^en lajj^^and* 
lasses ” on the other, ^ut a«t ttie line, 

And rifle aMyie breathing* spring, ^ 
beside what you will in PqpeP, and the undefinafle* 
difference in quality Is at once apparent. Tech- 
nically, however, the most ftnportant thing that 
Collins did is his Ode to Evening — 9 ^ wonderful 
experiment in the unrhymed lyric. Three stanz^ 
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nSay be « a9ted here ; hnd the reader will note at 
konce the Itue^nfil^ralJsm which render? the impres- 
Kon ?)£■'■ early twilight by twp detailell suggestions, 
each of them conveyed with exquiscte felicity of 
words, and eacli of them chosen because it inevit- 
ably carlies with itself a • whole world of back- 
grqtind, which t^he poet needs not t© express further : 

, « Cf ' 

^ Now air" is hushed, save where the weak-eyed bat 

; With short, shrill shriek, flits by on leathern wing ; 

9 Or where the beetle winds ^ ^ 

Hijif^mall but* sullen hj)rn, * 

Ajjsoft he riiS^s ’midst tfie twilight path,, 

Against the pilgrim borne heedlejis-'hthn : 

Now teach me, niaid composed, 

To breathe some softened strain, 

Wl^ose numbers, stealing thr6*ugh thy .darkening val^, 
May^^ not unse^mily, with its stillness^suit, 
musing slow, I hail 
Thy genial loved^return ? ^ 

MUtoh has the same art of selection, bukt MiftOn 
is never so much ,a naturalist (in the double sense) 
as Collins in fiis description of the bat. But it is 
plaip^y from Milton fhat Rollins learns his sense of 
sound v^a^ues. Nute the physical suggestion of the 
vpwels in this passage, wherb 'first,, the bat’s thin 
cry,< then ,the beetle’s drpne is 'given, before the 
syllables set themselves to a slow crooning and 
soothing "music. ^ Note also ‘that 'the poet in 
.weaving his ^sound-pattern<». has almost dispensed 
witK“\.he help of atii^^eration ; yet the words fall 
into^ their places us inevitp-bly as if held there 
, iV>t only r by alliteration, bi(:t’^by rhyme. Nothing 
could be further froni.- Pope’s ideal of a hard and 
fast prescription which should force every man to 
iparch to a rhythm so obvious and so recurrent that 
no man can mistake it, while by strict adherence 
to it a certain harmony must infallibly be attained. 
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But the age was not ripe* for such ao^artist IBs 
Collins, and t^ohnson, speaking of Itl^e inan^“ with 
whom” (he write8\“J once delighted to converse 
and whom I yet remember with ignderness,” thus 
sums up : “ As men are often tssteemed who cannot 
be loved, so the poetry* of Collins may sSmetimSs 
extort precise when it gives little plefisure^” *• 

By far more fortunate was the contempor&fry 
poet Thomas ’Gray, whose .work, though i«L 
essent^ y,ery different, liag ‘much* foriiial i Vcmblance* 
to that of Collins. Born in 1716, ^ray wqs the 
‘ son t)S a wel?-f«jdo city* man ; went to Eton cbhI 
thence to Cambridge ; and^ after his uhiversity 
studies were completed, set out on a continenfol , 
toi«r with Horace Waljiole, a man almost as*notablo 
as himself. Tiie friendship betwe^ the sc#i of ^he 
Prime Minister and th^son of the scrivener was not 
prc^f against* *qivirrels, and "Gray separated and 
came home. In 174JL he settled down to college 
• life at Cambridge, wh><?re he spent, the remaining 
thirty years of his existence. The* breac^ with 
Horace Walpole »was heril^di anS the two best letter 
writers of their day continued td correspo:^^ ./e 
still profit by dheir Amiable labours. Tl^y had 
many tastes in common ;,but Walpole a dilet- 
tante and an amateur, Gray a scholar in ttie widest 
sense. He w«fe, perhaps, the fii sb man m Europe 
to realise the value of the Scandinaviiin sagds ; and 
his famous ode, The Bard, Showed an* in^ef^sl' in 
the literary records Walesi like that which 
Gaelic traditions awa*lAned in Collins. »He halal,* 
moreover, a delightful Humour* pervade'^*his 

letters and informs one charming piece of verse, the 
lines on a cat drowned in attempting to poach on » 
jar of goldfish. *• 

• To the avei’age readey, howeve?, he is of course 
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cMefly author of^t^e Hymn to Adversity, the 
^odes, Qn the^^^eing, On a Distant^' Prospect of 
EtorV College, The Bard, and,, above all, of The 
Elegy in a Goui^try Churchyard. It "may be fairly 
said that nearly all his original verse is kn 6 wn*to 
e^erybo(fy. Few poets travel with so little luggage, 
and* Gray is represented almost in*exten80 in almost 
e^ery anthology. ^ Yet his tremendous lampoon on 
thi first Lord Holland’s absurd castle at Kings- 
^jjale deserves to be more familiar than it is'; better 
satiric vey^e is h^Jrdly to be found in Pdoe or 
Dryd^U than 4 iese vigorous quatrains, 
c'-*.Ve need not perhaps , ‘lament, '^?fch Matthew 
Arnold that Gray “ never spoke out.” It is true 
c tb^, time was unfavourable for poetry, but Collins 
rather, than Gray felt the "nip of«. the “ spiritual 
east. wi?\d.” TEfe siirTple fact that Gray deliber- 
ately chofes to spend his Mfe in the safe and 
stagnaijt atmosphere" of a universi'jj town — then 
far less ruffled by outside curijents than it 'is to-day 
—proves him .lacking in the venturesome ardour- 
which ^o gre«it poet can be without. There is no 
trac^in him of any -generous indiscretion^ such as, 
for nJstance, moVed xennysoi^,* to the project of 
volunteering with the Spanish rebel'3. His muse is 
essentially academic. Even the <swan song which 
the Welsh' bard, last of his order, chants before he 
pliinges from the precipice is Simply a prophetic 
•i;pview^bf English Iiistory and literature, which, in 
reali?^, (^elelSrates the glories of the conqueror; and 
Gray’s best ode, TBs Progr&s^^of Poesy, may be not 
c ^Site unfairly described as ^rical criticism, 

'‘It opens with three 'fine ‘^tanzas which describe 
the power of poetry, to inspire joy, and two which 
celebrate its copjsoling and invigorating influence. 
Then the'"progr^s of the muses is traced from 
Qreete to Rome, Wd from ^ Rome to “ Albion’s sea'^ 
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encircled coast.” stanza ys gi^n to S^kespe^Ct 
commonplace enough ; but the v^se •tljen mounts ' 
to a pitch tforthy of its subject* to 4ionou» Jdilton 
and Dryden^ bef oi^ il falls to the lamentably tame 
conclusion, in which Gray mak6» his estimate of 
ffis own woik : 

Nor second ^e, that rode sublime 
Upon the seraph -wings of Ecstasj^ 

The secrets of the abyss to spy. 

He passed the flaming bounds of place and time 
Thfe living*thron«, the sapphire blaze, 
jR^here an^ls tremble -wdule th»y gaze,* % 

Htftaw ; but, blasted ^itlj excess of Vght, 

Closed his ^es in endless night. ^ 

* Behold, DrydetfjB less presumptuous car, 

Wide o’er the field of gloi-y J,^ear ^ 

Two coursers of ethereal race, ^ 

With necks in thund#r clothed, and long-resounding^Ace. 

Hark, his hands the lyre cucplore^ 

Bright-gyed Fancy, hovering o’er, 

Scattei's ffom her ipfttured urn 

Thoughts \llat? breathe, and words that burn.* 

But ^ ! ’tis heard jio more— 

Oh lyre divine, what daring spu-it 
Wakes thee now ? Tho’ h* inherit* 

•Ndt the pri^, nor ample pini»n. 

That the Theban eftgte oea^j^ 

Sailing with sup^me dominion 
Thro’ the^zure tftep of air : 

Yet oft before his infant eyes would run ^ 

Such forms as glitter ^n*the Muse’s ray, . 

With oriei^ hue^,«unborrowed of the sun :» 

Yet shall he mount, and keep hiS dis^tant way 
Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate, • 

Beneath the Good«how far — bift far abote the <5^^at. 

Fine as it all is, one,cfennot but feel that it sojji^- 
how lacks feeling, a^d savpurs of thb glpriffed* 
prize poem. The speotacle^of Milton fires Gray Ifor 
a moment, though the alien temotion, experienced, 
as it were, at second-hand, drops and leaves him In 
the rhetorical ingenuity “blasted witR excess of 
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rli^t.” Qtmpare 'this rvith the sincere poetry of 
^^Mnton’s oV'ft’ soi'net on his blindness, or compare it 
with t'h? truth of 'fact, and rhetoric at once loses its 
lustre. Milton lost his eyes, not' in contemplating 
hell or heaven, but because he turned from thege 
contemplations to scrive and pore in the service of 
his country. The lines on l3ry den, express finely a 
critical euldgy cJf the heroic coup?et, and exemplify 
Dryden’s ui^e of the Alexandrine, but this is only 
one step further from prose than the best thmgs in 
VA'pe'd' JiJssay on Criticism. Wliere we find Ijray 
the true, tne (ancere poet, is in the me'dittotive 

~ all in the 


stanzay of the Ode on Eton^ and aboy, 
imperishable Elegy. Poetiy', Milton said, should be 
“ simple, sensuous, and passionate,” and Gray seldom 
'stands the test. But in the ooening stanzas of the 
Ode on ' Eton we^have^an emotion— -toe regret for 
early^yofith — which is simple, common to many 
of mankind ; and we have^ it associated with 
definite Cense perceptions, the towers of ^indSur 
and the rich beauty of the Thames and its banks. 
Passion is lacking'; and in tlie latter part of the 
ode have a' spurious^ rhetoric in the detailed 
forecSj^t,^ of the “ fiiry'^PassSohs” that are to prey 
upon the ‘ “ little victims ” (in other words, the 
Etdn boys*) when they reach manhood. 

It is in i/lie Elegy that Gray is wholly exempt 
front) insincerity. In its magical opening we have 
c^ain th|^, simplicity ^of great^art in the broad, bold 
(stiokasi the appeal tc common experience, the full 
sensuous ''realisation, of the scene conveyed, and 
bayond that, a passion of fj'feling, a whole nature 
ViDjqct. What the pagsioi/ is under which the 
nature vibrates, we do not leain at once. We follow 
through stanza aftei stanza of magnificent em- 
broidery up^ thfe theme, as thought after thought 
rises to the mind’s surface, presented only to be 
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dismissed. ‘Thus are evoked the |)ageant^of d^th» ^ 
in other ^pjaces, “ pealing Anthems ^der long 
drawn aisle tod fretted vault ; the ft^astag^ life 
in “ village • Hanlpdens ” and “ mute inglorious 
Miltons ” ; the glory that might h^e been, the com- 
pensations for its lack, in the cool sequestered v^le. 
All these thoughts are alien to the heart ofc the 
poem ; i£ is ivith “Yet ” that we i*each the central 
emotion, — that passionate clinging to* the knpwn 
and h€)mely,*thatppassionate repugnance from«the 
chilly silence?, which ng mag .was mc^e lilielyHo 
undtot*and than Johns?)n,:and which isYendered in 
stanzas that ^e — wh(\ disliked Gray — has “pra^ised 
once and for all in a famous: passage : 

In the character of his Meg^ I rejoice to concur wit]^ ,tha 
cwnmon reader > for by iJhe common-sense of readers, uncor- 
rupted with liteih,ry prejudices,^fter c?il the refinements of 
subtlety and the dogmatism of learning, musf be -finally 
decided all cl^im to pgdtical honours. The ^Churchyard ” 
a^unds with images which find"^ mirror in ever^ mirm and 
with sentiments to whigih every bosom returns an ecly). The 
four stanzas, beginning i^Yet even these bones,” are to me 
original ; I haye never seen themotion^ hi any other pla^ ; 
yet* he^that read^ them here persuades Mmself lihat he has 
always felt them. Ilad Orr3|' wrij^^en often thus, it h^d been 
vain "to blame aud useless to praise hiih. ^ 



CHAPTER XII. 

i 4L EIGH'^EENTH CE|CrURY ^nCveliste. 

JIUMAN beings in a civilised societyi have every- 
where ^nd always demanded' to be ^tertamed by 
fiction; ^nd in 'England the demand had been 
met "most n successfully by dramatic, action, tor 
which the genius of the race, iiJ a Wly 
period, liad shown itself specially favourable. vAtter 
the Puritan ipfluence, hostile to the theatre, 
hSd become, itT has never ^holly peawd 

to ber-ohe dominant (aiardc*t<enstic or English Me, 
fiction vaa still c&lled for, and instead of going 
to &ee plays, people read them.' But in so far as a 
play cs the .telling of a stoyy, it needs to be acted 
for its-full effect ; apd a ^eat field lay^ open for the 
^wrrifer of a story > who, instead oi casting i m o 
dramatic form, 'would tell it primarily as a narrative; 
®de 8 crimiig, whkt on the stage would be seen enacted, 
suggesting a background by ^ words, and inter- 
poming diramatic dialogue ffhen occasion offered. 
Defo6,*a9 we have s^en, did t^s ; yet not for a long 
time was the lesson rfially grasped; and the novel, 
iu&o far as it is a.story of domestic interest hin^ng 
on a love affeir, was bom, so to say, by accident, 
garauel Richardson, a fat, short> elderly bookseller 

• c, 
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and printer, was asked by cfertaii? other llooksellnrs 

to prepare,, series “ of familiar letters ?>»^he usctuI 
concerns in cbmmon l^e,” which shouM servarpartly 
as a work of*moral example and partly as a guide 
t« lelrter wi;iting. With nq lomer purpose did 
Richardson begin ; and, he wrote letters purporting 
to comq,^ from a servant-maid — that being the class 
for whom t^jie bowk was designed *to Be speciklly 
useful. The letters had to be about sohiething. so 
he bethought; him„of a stoi^ which he had h^rd 
about a young woman iij servjge whom, her ftiastier 
had Endeavoured to seduces, and whb htM not only 
suocQSsfullylg^arded ^er virtue, Imt had Tfinally 
triumphed ovei^the woi&.ld-be seducer’s hqart till he 
condescended to make her liis wife. * ' 

„It seems tfip.t Richardson when a precocious ‘boy 
had taken arf kiterest in tl^ love affiiirs of yoimg 
women, w^o employed him to put into ^orde the 
sentiments which they desired to express to their 
Idvers. o This early practice stood to him, imd -^hen 
his book Pamela appeared (in 1740), narratiifg in a 
series of epistles the, history of ’Pamela’s trials and 
triumph, it took the town, by stornl. Its successor. 
Clarissa Harlower, set*KIcha:^soQ on a welW^erved 
pinnacle ; an^ thb,‘» who have read ^r Charles 
Orandison, his lihird and last novel, in whiclf he 
essayed to depict the pferiect gentlema?^ — a ^l^lame- 
less baronet- ’-deolAre that it doe^^ not detract ^rom 
his reputation. The , or din ary, reader may well be 
content with the eight solid* volumes of i^-a/rissa-^ 
which is unquestionably ode $>f ^the besi? novels in 
any language. ^ 

Unfortunately, staldarcjs* have so far ch^i^ed 
that what was accouhted in 1749 to be *the most 
edifying of sermqns cann6t now be discussed 
unreservedly. Clarissa is a beaul-iful,^pious, accom- 
plished young lady with a desp®tic father, a weak 
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.mother, ai d a brCuher ftnd a sister who detest her 
be\M.use olf bier personal pre-eminence and of a rich 
legacy % which < it has secured to her. To her Mr. 
Lovelace, a man of rank and fashion, witty, hand- 
some, and dangerous, pomes to pay his adchresses— 
having unfortunately first paid them to the elder 
sister, whom, after seeing Clarissa he leads on to 
refuse him -^though her refusal is given in a manner 
designed rather for an encouragement. The sister, 
thus outmanoeuvred, is furious, and summons the 
brother to her aid, w^o persistently insalts Lovelace; 
and Clarissd is } sd into a clandestine correspondence 
with tbe purposb of avoiding g. duel, ft vs impossible 
to describe the never-dull series of touches which 
reveal how the interest awakened by this brilliant 
personage in Clarissa is re-epforced^ while she js 
increasingly obliged t(^ occupy her thoughts with 
him, .and'^how she is led from one concession to 
another in file interest^ of peace. Firjolly the duel 
occufs, aeid Lovelace, the magnanimous victor, “^Is 
forbidden the house ; Clarissa.is put under more and 
nwjre insulting u^strictipns ; her correspondence not 
only witl^ him but with her confidant, Misf^ Howe, 
is coifBucted by e^er ‘’fresh'" ihtrigue ; and we see 
her beiii^ Slowly and inevitably driven to accept 
in perfect *good faith the proposal of elopement, 
whiclf he hflds out with tiie worst designs. We 
see als5, through 'his letters to bis confidant, Mr. 

^ Belford, the pyillpig^ of the jyires, the means by 
jVhich goa^s oh her. family tp more intolerable 
severities, playing op the foible of each; till at 
' las^^Clarissa takes 'the plunged us the only alterna- 
tive' to detested marriage ini^o which her relatives 
are trying to force her. in this way the minds of 
half-a-dozen principal actors, to say nothing of 
subalterns, are laid open to us;*' and we have not 
the minds only, but their tricks of voice and $ 
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gesture. It is not a pleas^t inlerior^tlat is ^ud 
disclosed., ^^lie passion of flieanj-^ranct^ous spite, 
finely discriftiinated jn its male and* female -effects 
in brother and sfster; the father’s despotism, the 
jnothfer’s foojish subservience to afl absurd ideal of 
conjugal duty, the fussy incompetence of Jtwo uncjes, 
— all tfeis* is unsparingly shoivn as well as Clarissa’s 
attitude*to |ach «f these her kin? But \ihis is *ojily 
the opening, for the real story begins when Clarissa 
flies,^<wily to'findjbhat her Jover has no though of 
marriage ; aftd her letteijs, and Jiis, detail the Various 
, stratagems by which he ^eks, inell3ctilli]ly, to pre- 
vail ^ver hdl'f'^sistanc^ The book4nd8 in tragedy; 
poor Clarissa iuffers tlie foulest of foul play, and 
dies ; Lovelace is killed In a duel ; ana so the 
infinitely dr%wn-out*tension comes to an end. ’ 
Perhaps fiowhere else iij literature is’ there so 
minute ai^ analysis of the fenlinine temperament — 
and Miss is scarcely Jess fully revealed than 

(Clarissa. But the wonder of the thing is ’tha^ this 
prim* little bookseljer, who surrounded himself 
naturally with elderjiy women, sMbuld have drawn 
in Lovelace a^an whos^name ha§ most just^ been 
given to a type Of bdl(?and» picaresque vijl^ny. ” 
Two citayons * may be given »whic]^ illustrate, 
however inadecj^uately, Richardson’s power of 'fcon- 
veying a scene and a pfijfsical impression. Tlie first 
is from a leiPter ®f Clarissa’s : 

. . . My sister is byt tfiis mome«t gone trpm me,^^ ?Slie oalrfs 
up all in a flame ; whic^ obliged me abruptljt to lay down 
my pen ; she ran to meA- ’ j , 

O Spirit ! said she, lapping my neck a little too ’Jr&rd. 
And it is come to this at aast * 

Do you beat me, BellA ? ’ 

Do you call this beating you ?oonly tapping your shoulder 
thus, said she, tapping again more gently — this is what we 
expected it would come to — you want to be independent — ^ 
my father has lived too lo>ig ’ 


) 
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o I was gofiig to spfbak wiih vehemence ; but she put her 
han^ikerchi^befor^my mouth, very rudely — You have done 
enough ^ith you^ pen, mean listener as you a^e ! But know 
that nfiltner your independent schetue, , nor any of your visit- 
ing ones, will be granted you. Take your tburse, perverse 
one ! Call in your r^Ake to help you to an independence upcn 
your parentis, and a dependence ppon him !— Do so !— Pre- 
pare this moment — rescuve what you will take wi^h you — to- 
mori^ow you -go — d^P^i^d upon it to-m^orrow • you go! — No 
longer shall ypu stay ^ere, watching ancl creeTping about to 
heai^en to what people say. — ’Tis determined, child ! — You 
go tV'-morrow — my brother would have^ cornel’ up to tell you 
so but I persu^ided him to the contrary — for I kno%^ not 
what had be/omeL^f yoh if had. — Such a letter 1 vsuch 

an insolent, such F a conceited challenger ! Oh thou vain 
creatur^l But prepare yourself,^! say — to-uiorrow you go — 
my brother will accept of your fiold challenge ; but it must 
be personal : and at my unde Antony’s — or perhaps at Mr. 
Solm^<?s’s — 

Thus she. ran on, almost foaming^'with pasdon ; till, quite 
out of patiegice, I said;' No nr ore of your violence, Bella. — Had 
I known in what way you designed to come up- you should 
not have found my chambe^cdoor open — talk^^b your servant 
in this manner. Unlike you, as I bless God I am, I 
nevertheless your sister — and let me ^ell you that I won’t go 
to-morrow, nor the neyt day, nor nljxt day to that — except I 
ard dragged away Bj? violence. 

What! not if ybur father or your mother command it 
— ^Girlf' said she, intei^ding^anol^iei* word, by her pause and 
mannePb^roie it came out. • 

L^t it cornf to that, Bella ; then I ‘^hall knv^w what to say. 
But it, shall be from their own mouths, if I do — not from 
yours, nor your Betty’s. — And say another word to me, in 
this mariner, arud be the consequence what it niay, I will force 
„ myself into their presence ; and demand what I have done 
ta be used l;hus ! ' ** 

® Cbme '^dng child ! Come along, Meekness — taking my 
. hand, and le3,ding me towaras the ^or — Demand it of them 
no\y— ysou’ll find both your desp^eli parents together ! — 
Whafc ! ^oes your heart fail you f-/rfor 1 i^*esisted being thus 
insoli^iftly Qflfered to be led, arid pulled my hand from her. 

I want not to be led, s^id I ; and since I can plead your 
invitetion, I will go : and was posting to the stairs accord- 
ingly in my passion — but she got between me and the door, 

• and shut it — o 

Ij%t me first, bold one, said she, a(|pprise them of ^'•/ovr, visit 
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—for your own sake let me — fot my brotherrfs^ith 
But yet opening it again, seeing m^ shrink back^Go, if you 
will ! — Why dAi’t you eo ? — Why doift ^u go, Miss ? — 
following me t<^ my clbset, whither I retired, with my heart 
full, an4 pulled the sash-door after me ;*and could no longer 
hdld in my tears. * 

Nor would I answer one* word to her repeat*^ aggra-wa- 
tions, nor^to'hQr demands upon me to open the door (for the 
key was on’thetnsid^ ; nor so much as t*int my Read towards 
her, as she loolted through the glass at me. 'And at last, 
which vexed her to the heart, I drew the silk curtain tVat 
she shpifld not see nft, and doAi^ she went mntteripg'^all 
the way. • , 

Is Aot Ibhis usage enough t^ provoke f, raSlmess never 
before thought*oJ^ J ^ 

As it is but fbo^pff’obable'fchat 1 may be hurried awJPy to 
uncle’s without being able to giv^you previ^ous nbtice of it ; 
I 1*®® you that ^jS soon as you shall hear of *such a violence, 
voy would send to the usi^al place, to take back such of four 
letters as may nftt Jiave reached nw han^, or to fetch any of 
mine that may be there. — May'fyou, my dear, ^e al,ways 
happy, prays^aur ClarissawHarlowe. 


• ^ * <(ni 

•And l\ere now*is a ispecimen of Lovelace'# cor^es- 
pondeftce with Mr. jBfelj:ord : 

Just as she had repeated the last wordsj^^lf you mean me 
honourably, let m^ go out of tl^js hated hofise,” in #ame Mrs. 
Sinclair, in a great fermdh#— An^T wl^t, pray, Madam half 
this house done to yo%? Mr. Lovelace, ypu havd^lAob^n me 
some time ; and^if I h^ve not the niceness of ^his lad^i^ I 
hope I do not deser^^ to be treated thus ? ^ 

She set her huge arms akimbo — Hoh ! IVUdam, Jet me 
tell you that I a^nSlzed at your freedoms with my qhar- 
acter ! And, Mr. Lovelace (holding up 5nd yiolently shaking * 
her head) if you are a genflleman and a man of honour — • 

Having never before ^een anytjjing but oD&equiofiSness in ^ 
this woman, little as she kked her, j^e^^as frighted at her 
masculine air and fierce IbMc — God help*me ! she cried,® what 
will become of me now ! t^en, turning her head hitler gJhd • 
thither, in a wild kind of^amazd. Whom have I foAind*jk*o- 
tector ! What will become of me npw ! 

I will be your protegtor, my dearest love ! — But indeed 
you are uncharitably severe upon poor Mrs. Sinclair ! Indeed 
you are ! — She is a gentlewoman borni and the relict of a 
man o^ hoftour ; and thougti left in such circumstances as4o 
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ot^ige her l^p lodgings, fet would she scorn to be guilty of 
a wuful baijoness. 

I h^^B so — it ^ may be so — I may be mistOiken — but — but \ 
there is no crime, I presume, no treai^on to say I don^t like 
her house. ^ 

The old dragon straddled up to her, with her arms kinibo^d 
again, her eye-brows erect, like the bristles upon a hog’s back, 
andiscowling over her shortened nose, more tnan half hid her 
ferfet eyes. Her ^ mouth was distorted,* Shej pouted out her 
blubber-lips,* as if to bellows up wind and sputter into her 
hojcse-nostrils ; and her chin was curdled, and more than 
ualiallv prominent with passion. * 

' With two u Hoh — Madams,’! she accosted^the fright^^d fair 
one ; who, tferrifijicd, caught l>old of my sleeve. ' 

I feared she would fall into fits ; and with a look of in- 
digiration, told Mrs. Sinclair that the^^ apartments were 
mine ; and I could not .imagine what she meant, either by 
listening to what passed between me and my spouse, or to 
come in uninvited ; and still more I wondered at her giving 
herself these strange liberties. . j 

I loaay he to blame, Jacb, for suffering this wretch to give 
herself theseiaaiirs ; but her coming, in was without my orders. 

The old beldam, throwi^ig herself^ into a^ibair, fell a blub 
boring and exclaiming. And the pacifying ofe- her, 'and 
endeavouring to reconcile the lady' to her, took up till near 
one o’clock, " 

And thus, between terror, and the late hour, and what 
followed, she was diverted from the thou^its of getting out 
of the house to Mrs. Jjeesen’s, 6t anywhere else. 

C , ' ' 

The epistolary style, to.\^hich Richardson adhered 
throughout, has a. natural fitness for full self-revela- 
' tioii ; but ’^many drawbacks offset this advantage. 
The same ev4nt has to be inany times related or 
referr^ to; the evolution of plot is necessarily slow ; 
and,, above all, the* author /s debarred from com- 
.ih^nting in. his own person. /X very different model 
of < naihr^tive was afforded by^ the great writer who 
owed to Richardsonj,the immediate suggestion of 
his first masterpiece. 

Pamela appeared in 1740 ; and among those who 
iRCere no enthusiasts for h^ well-investwi,^ virtue^ 
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must have been Mr. Henry Fielding, barys ler-at-law, 

and a play v^ight of some standing.* Twovears l^r 
there was puBlished History ^ Joseph A^^drews 
and hw FrUnd Mr. Abraham Adams. The first 
iiitention of this book was parody. '‘Joseph Andrews 
was represented as being brother of Pamela, aryi, 
like he)^ ^ Jx^sessed of great personal attractions. 
Like her,*als^, he «s subjected to 4eihptation by* ^n 
employer; like her he resists. But there the resem- 
blance «nds. •For,jn the first place, Mr. Jos^l^is 
not Kent on ^keeping I^dy* Booby at#a di^anfte 
till she ^all decide on maVriage ; oij the contrary, 
the o]jject ofth^p ambition is to become the husli^nd 
of Fanny, a pretty and portionless young girl in his 
native parish^ And accordingly, wheh her slighted 
ladyship in natural finger turns the kxd out* of* 
doors, his firsf thought is t<;^ betake himself home. 
Unhappily, however, before he got far on* his Way, 
he had the misfortune to be stopped, robbed, stripped, 
arid left* for dead. What followed is so* charac- 
teristic of Fielding’s *ipnnner, tha^ it may be qtfoted : 

• ^ • • 

The poor wretch, who» lay motionless ^ long time, just 

began to W3cover ftis senses ^ fT stJ[ge-coach came^ by.^ The 
postilion, hearing a nfan’s groans, •stoph his horsgs^i^ told 
the coachman, he was’^ep’tain there was a^lead man lying in 
the ditch, for he*heard him groan. “Go on, sirr^,’^ says^he 
coachman ; “ we are* confoui»dgd late, and ha^ no tiAie to 
look after dead men.” ^ lady, who heard what ^he postilion 
said, and likewiSe hferd the groan, called eagerly to* the * 
coachman to stop and see what was the mat^r. Uj^on which 
he bids the postilion g,li^t, and took into^the d^^^h. He# 
did so, and returned, that^there«was a man sitting upright, 
as naked as ever he was — “O J* — «us ! ” cried thejady ; 

“A naked man ! Dear coachman, drive on an(h leave higf.”^ 
Upon this the gentlemen ^t oi^t ^f the coach ; and W^seph* 
begged them to have mer(^ upon hint : for that heSiad been 
robbed, and almost beaten to deatph, “ Robbed ! ” cries an 
old gentleman ; let us make all the haste imaginable, or We 
shall be robbed too.” A young man who belonged to the 
tiaw answered, “He wished they hadP passed by without 
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ta^n^ any^otice ; But th?tt now they might be proved to 
haVo been f sFin company ; if he should die they might 
be call 7 ^ to sopie r-ccount for his murder^ ^ lie therefore 
thougnt it advisable to save the pcfi>r ^.reature’s life, for their 
own sakes, if possible ; at least, if he died,' to prevent the 
jury’s finding thatf they fled for it. He was therefore ^f 
opinion to Mko the man into the coach, and carry him to the 
next^ inn.” The lady insisted, That he should not come 
into, the coach. That if they lifted him ib, sip WQuld herself 
alight : for she had father stay in that"^placeito all eternity, 
th^ ride with a naked man.” The coachman objected, 
That he could not suffer him to be taken in, unJess some- 
body Would ^^ay a shiUin^ for his carriage the four miles, 
which the ti% gj^ntlem&n r^ffts^d to do. But the Ijiwyer, 
who was afraid of some mischief happening to himself if the 
wre^slTwas left Dehind in that r con ditior^s^iying, man 

could be too cautious in these matters, alrnd that lie remem- 
bered very extraordinary Sases in the books, threatened the 
coa<?hman, and bid him deny taking him up at his peril ; for 
that if he died, he should be indicted for hi^ murder ; and if 
he lived, a^d brought an “ction against him, he would will- 
ingly^ take a^^rief in it.” The words had a sensible effect on 
the coachman, who was wgU acquainted with, the person who 
spoke thc^ja ; and the old gentleman above-mentioned, think- 
ing the naked man would afford him frequent opportunities 
of showing his wit to the lady, offered to join with the com- 

E any in giving a feug of beer for his fare ; till partly alarmed 
y thg^ thl eats of the one^" and partly by the jiroinJ^ses of the 
ether, and being perhaps ?. littie liiovod with compassion at 
the pdor'ei^eature’^ condition, who stood bleeding and shiver- 
ing with tbo cold, he at length agreed ; and Joseph was now 
advancing to^^the coach, where, seeing tbe lady, who held the 
sticks nf her fan before h^r eyes, he absolutely refused, 
miserable a% he wa'^, to enter, unless he furnished with 
sufficient covering ro prevent giving the least offence to 
decency.^^ So perfectly piodest vTas this young man ; such 
mighty ejects'" had the spotless e:iample of the amiable 
Pamela, and the excelli^nt "sermons of Mr. Adams, wrought 
upon^him. , ^ ^ 

" Thptigh there were several ^Wt-coats about the coach, 
it 'Vas mot easy to g<et o’^er this difficulty which Joseph 
had started. Tlie two gentlemen complained they were 
c<^d, and could nojb spare a rag ; ,,the man of wit saying, 
with a laugh^that charity began at home ; and the coach- 
man who had two ogreat-coats spread under him, refusec^. 
tcP lend either^ lest they shot^ld • be made bloody ; the 
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lady’s footman desired to be ex<Vised A)r the slme reason, 
which the l^dy herself, notwitl^iptandi^jg H^wabhorwf^ce 
of a naked t^an, .approved: and it»is mor^th^ prob- 
able, poor Joseph, w^o ebstinately adher^ to his Ihodest 
resolution, must have perished, unles^ the postilion (a lad 
vtho hath been^ since transported , for robbing a hen-roost) 
had voluntarily* stript oflF a great-coat, his only garment, at 
the same time swearing a great oath (for which he was Pe- 
buked by» the ^sseftgera), “ that he would, rather ride his 
shirt all his bje, thSn suffer a fellow*breaturg to lie in, so 
miserable a condition.” , 

The *i*eader wilh observe j:.he touch of pargdji^in 
the yeftjrence to Pamela':, and* also ^ note hc% 

subsidiary it ie to the irony of tho whole passage 
and* i4;s unsj»&^ comigent on hunlan naturS;^ As 
for the excellent Mr. Ad^gjos, parson of Joseph’s 
parish, he isaio less a principal in ^he story than, 
Joseph himself, and Ife makes his first entry at*the 
inn where the *much-batter»d JoSeph isjdeposited 
by these Ijtw.-f earing .Samaritans. Mr ..Andrews is 
omhis way td Londbn to rtflise money by the .sale 
oi some* sermons ; a^jd it is with full confi&egce in 
this untouched gold»T(nine that* l^e undertakes to 
pay fgr Joseph’s accommodation ^t the inn till 
recovery. Unhappily, l^c^eiter, a bookseller whj;) 
happens to be, of &e compafty, dhishes hia ^gspecta- 
tions gravely*; and d;he further circumstance f^at 
the sermons which he Ije^eved to be yi his valise 
had been removed Vy Mrs. Adams j;o make room for 
extra shirts, Setetmines him to accomp&ny Joseph, 
homewards. But since the pair* have 'only a shilling 
between them, and •since be^re they have^one far® 
they encounter on t|j!|*road a distressed darrmel, no 
other than Joseph’s Ifjyely Fanny — whom Par8<5i\ 
Adams, after avigoroi\^'^ouf ot (j8ticuffs,resc^^stfi8>m 
a would-be ravisher — the jou^ey is full of trouble- 
some passages. Itois, in short, a romance of the 
high road, in the days when high roads were rife 
'’with adventure; and ©Fielding in his preface, ^u 
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admirably, ajad cLaracteristic piece of half-serioua 
cmricism, tblaimed fov it no less a ^tle than a 
coini<i^..pic, ineo Which battles naturally enter, with 
ingredients of the burlesque charkcter, ^ind in which 
there is a constaulb purpose of satire. 

^The intention of parodying Pamela disappeared 
as Fielding grew interested in his talfe ^nd his 
ch^tacters. Joseph, for all his eroessi/e insistence 
upon modesty, is a very fine courageous young 
fellow and as humanly in love with hia ^Fanny 
as even Fielding could desire. Of Parson A^dams 
it is only 'necessary to .Say that he rivals Gold- 
smit ^.’-5 Vicar, ^though he .^rusts on ^occasio,ny as 
the gentler divine did not, to the arm of the flesh, 
and has a noble capacity for ale and tobacco. 
But this mixture of simplicity with real learning, 
of ignorance of the world with a noble wisdom of 
the heartj^was doubtless in Goldsmith’s jnind when 
he even bettered his instruction. . 

Among the subaltern characters, Mrs. Slipslbp, 
Lady' Booby’s maid, is deservedly famous, but one 
and all have a«futl dc.se of life, thoqgh often the 
life is of the Itast respectable kin4 Throughout 
liis wprk Fielding, har a weakness for scenes in 
which low company predomintSoes ; ' he revels in 
tavern brawls. And it must be allowed that to our 
morei' squerftnish age he“ seems often exceedingly 
coarse.’ " i. « 

Tom Jones, uby general consent his masterpiece, 
which fallowed in i749, marks the head of his 
offending 'in this re^pdet, and it lies (^en to the 
censute p^sed upon it by MEolonel Newcome in 
Th^^oray's novel. Bu^ Thackeray was the last to 
blaine Fielding, whose work hfe imitated and praised 
without stint; and Anielia, the heroine of Fielding’s 
last novel (which bears her name), was his favourite 
character in' all fiction. One discerns in it, perhaps, 
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too plainly the expenences qf a London i^agistrate 
— Fielding kad been appoint^ a s^ipeffdipry— 
an undue preoccupation with proceS3se»fondeli^ but 
Amelia deserves alb the good that can be said of her. 

It was Finding’s practice to Vtury his principal 
theme by thd introduction of incidental j,stories~ 
characters* encountered in the action relating ^the 
story of *theij\ owi^ lives — and also, more**commend- 
ably, by cha|)ters in which the author” leaves ^is 
puppet^ in the box and discourses at large upjn 
questions of iiteralure or life the stoy^-telier 
him iS •always couple * •with* thef e^ayist. In 
exaipple may cited the passage \ghere we it 
explamed wKy*<^ that fKgh woman,” Mrs. Slip^op, 
refused to return Fanny’s curtsey : 

• . . .- ^ 

Be it known Jbhen, thsft the human species are divided 

into two sorts of people, to wit, h^h pefiple and ^w people. . 
As by high people I would not be understood to fhean 
persons literall,^ Jjorn higher in tjieir dimensTbns than the 
rest* of the specie^, nor metaphorically those o£ exalted 
characters* or abilities ; so by low people I cannot be con- 
strued to intend the reveille. High pconle signify no other 
than people of fashion, and low people ttlbse of no fashion^ 
Now* thra word fashion has lomg us^ lost itb original 
meaning, from which* at present ^?t gives us a very^iffe* 
rent idea ; for Ham Received, if by persons of fhftbiSn, we 
do not generally* includff a conception of birth Mnd acc^ini- 
plishments superior .to the herd of mankind where^, in 
reality, nothing more was ori^nally meant by> a person of 
fashion, than a persop 'who drest himself in t^ fasnioia of 
the times ; and the word really and trlUy ^gnifies no more ‘ 
at this day. Now the woiMd being^hus divided i^o people' 
of fashion, and people of no f^mon, a fierce yUh'itention *' 
arose between them ; nor ^vould tnosp of one party, to avoid 
suspicion, be seen publitly to speak to those of the fttheff, 
though they often held very egood corresjk)nde»ce *in ’ 
private. In this contenti<»r'it i^’^difficult to say whjph pai>ty 
succeeded ; for, whilst the people pf fashion sei^d several 

g laces to their own use^ such as courts, assemblies, operg?, 
alls, etc., the people of no fashion, besides ong royal place, 
palled his Majesty’s Bear-garden, hawe been in constant 
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E ossession Q)f all h(ps, fail's, revels, etc. Two places have 
qen agreAdf^ to be divided between them, namely, the 
an^>the playhouse ; where they segreffate themselves 
from^t^h tithePinh. remarkable manner ; fior, as the people 
of fashion exalt themselves at chiirch over the heads of the 
people of no fashion, so in the playhouse they abase them- 
selves in the same^ degree under their feet. "This distixic- 
tk)n I have never met with any one able to account for ; 
it is sufficient that, so far from lookitig oi^^ eacl^^ other as 
brethren in the Christian language, ^they.^em scarce to 
r^^ard each other as of the same species. This, the terms 
“^^range persons,^’ ‘‘people one does not know,” “the 
cimture,” “ wretches,” “ beasts,” “ brntes,” 'and m^y other 
appellation s^^evidently^, demonstrate ; whicii Mrs. Sipslop, 
having often he&’d her mistress use, thought she hi^d also 
a right to use ii^ her turn ; and perhaps sbf was not mis- 
tak€,ii ; for these two parties^respeciatly Chose bordering 
nearly on 'each other, to, wit, the lowest of the high, and 
the highest of t?he low, often change their parties according 
^ to place and time ; for those wh<j are people of fashion in 
one place, are often people of no fashion, iai another. And 
with regard to time, it inay not be unpleasant to survey 
the picture ^'^f dependence like kind of ladder ; as, for 
instp,nce, early in the mcv^tring arises the ^postilion, or some 
other bo^ , which great families, no more than great ships, 
are without, and falls to brushing dhe clothes and Gleaning 
the shoes of Johp^^^the footman ; who, being drest himself, 
applies his hands, •to the &me labours for Mr. Secqnd-hand, 
the ^uir^s gentleman ;®the^gentleman in the like manner, 
a littl^ latpr in the day attends the squire ; the squire is no 
sooner equipped, *than he attends ^^the leVee of my lord ; 
which is nb sooner over, than my lord himself is seen at 
the lovee of v the favourite, ;^ho, after tbhe hour of homage 
is at an end* appears himself to pay homage to the levee 
of his soveL’eign. Nor is there, pevhap^, in this whole 
ladder oi^ depeT>dence,,jany one gtep at a greater distance 
^from thapther^than the* first from the second ; so that to a 
philosopher the question^ might only seem, whether you 
woul^ choose to be ? gf’eat man 'a(>^six in the morning or at 
in the q^fternoon. And yet there are scarce two of these 
*who^do not think the ie^^st fg^^iliarity with the persons 
below thorn a condescension, and, if they were to go one step 
, farther, a degradation, f 

C r V 

Fielding'tf^your^ger rival in the more full-blooded^ 
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walks of adventure,* of rough au^ tumble scenes, 
was Tobias Smollett, whose Tt^deric^ Bh^dom ^0Sdi 
Peregrine Pxoide overflow with aMim%l s^ribrf^ut 
whose best book is the The Expedition of Humi^rey 
Clunker, whicn describes a coach gurney through 
England, undertaken by an elderly valetudinarian. 
But while Smollett had tlie field to himself ^Fieldhig 
being de^, ^id I^chardson silenj^, Waere? appea*»ed 
a new authoi* who at once took and held his plaGe 
beside greater men. 

W^’have already noted t^ie curioup fate whicj^ 
made* Rfchardson famofts* with**a grfat Vork pub- 
lishad at thoitagb of fifty -two. Not Loss remar^ble 
is the* case of •Eaurenc® Sterne, who at fift^tive 
was an obscure country pafson and at ‘fifty-six 
a meteor in Ihe litemry world of London. The 
thing is not f<rftaiitous, for the nov^l more than any 
literary form tends to late* flowering. aFielcLing, 
Goldsmith, ^6^tt, an(^ •Thackeray, were fill entering 
middle life- befote they acTiieved their tgiun/phs 
in thia form of art,* which, more than any either, 
rests upon a foundation of obser^adipn and experi-^ 
enc5. ©ickeris^ with •his ^reqpcious* knovdedge of 
men and*things, gained fre^ JSie early need to Shift* 
for himself, Miss tAjiasten and fiiQ Broift8s,*with 
their deliberafe limitation of range to ^ tiny and 
familiar section of humaA life, are exceptions vdiich 
(in the true pensg ‘of the saying) prov^ thd rple. 
The form of the novel, vague aifd q^pacious as a ' 
sack, admits of alipoi^ anything thaj cai/ be put?, 
into it; but it must Le fiBed. “An em^y sack 
cannot stand, nor »\iead cat* ■vfalk,” is an Jrish 
proverb, and it applies ^ere if anywhere? Fjilness • 
and living value are ^essenfial ;• and Sterna’s i^tk, 
though bulging and misshapen with its freight of 
strangely assorted cdhtents, is indisputably full, aitd 
^ull of life. 
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If Ste^e hadf^the handling of this metaphor he 
■v^t^ild n^tdrop it so- lightly. He worid twist and 
tunj*^, (Msplwyirfg from a hundred queer aspects its 
relevancy and its irrelevancy; and at the end he 
would undoubtedly come to an affected stop in his 
perennia 1 attitude — with head ostentatiously averted, 
and the ‘outstretched finger pointing tp an indecent 
alhision. 'That i^ the central defect Sterne, and 
^i4 cannot "be too strongly insisted oii. Occasional 
gvossness, such as we find in Shakespeare or in 
oS’ielding ('though in "Fielding it. must be allowed 
that the diica^lons are fyecfucnt), is not essential to 
the v^ork ; but, with Sterne the pruf io^ace perv-ades 
everything ; it is the salt in his so up. 

However, it has tb be said that Sterne offends 
against taste rather than agfj-inst morals. Readers 
who expect a gtory will find him dull ; he is 
indeed » capital instance to show with how 
small materials in one kind a famous novel 
can be*constructed. Plot, properly speaki^ng, there 
is none in Tristvarm Shandy. You learn from 
■ the narrative Kow Tfistram was born and christ- 
ened, tflit the circumstantiality of this ‘accbunt 
4s entirely indescribable ;^>y‘Ou learn also how the 
Widov^ Wadman captivated {jnJ secured his Uncle 
T8by. 'fiiat is practically all your positive infor- 
mation op the Life ai\.d Opinions of Tristram 
Shindy, Gentleman ; and the hrst at wo books of 
the Life and Opinions, whose appearance in 1760 
‘made author illustrious, did not get so far as to 
usher Tristram into the world. But, on the other 
band, if we do ndc get much direct and business-like 
nUrrsitive* we have brought vividly before us, in 
their minds and persons, Susannah, the maid; Dr. 
Slop, the man mid- wife ; my Uncle Toby, Mr. 
Shandy’s brother ; Coi*poral Trim, his attached 
servant; Mrs. Shandy, that good, homely, milk-r 
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pudding of * a woman ; Mr. ‘^Shargiy hiir^elf, the 
eccentric philosopher, whose v^garie^ of^jlbcula^tf^ 
and reading, "detailed at the utm0st 4en^h, ■i^ke 
up most of tl^e book ; and lastly, besides a number 
o^ incidental characters, Yorick,*. the whimsical 
curate, who a6ts as a kind of Greek ch(jrus, and 
almost undiseuisadly presents the author in person. 
Yet, eveA •wim all^the field for extraragaftice whith 
is opened by a full determination tt) exhaupt 
the eccentricities of character, — by letting “ lyjr > 
Uncl^* Toby ” • ride* to the t^ery death Jiis s+nglft 
hobby of* military expertrnent (conduv?ted*by fortifi- 
catigns in the. “back garden, whicl^ representi^he 
fortress of NaiAfir, at \^iose siege the poor gentle- 
man got the wound which iw^^alided 4iim), and by 
sending Mr. "Shandy^ careering through all the 
re^ons of phj^sical and metaphysical inquiry, in 
his endeavour to give the iiAportant infsHit a fair 
and full cliAntj^ in lifS — even so Stern^ cannot be 
content without {Jddressing Tlie reader eveiy otlier 
chapteT in his own •;^crson, not as Yorick bwt as 
the author ; taking him Jnto* dys confidence^ 
explaining his, methbd or ^bsenoe of s^cthod, 
deprecating, apologising.* KqJBelajs, Ccrvante^%nd* 
Swift had s^ g»e^t examples in th5 •art of 
digression ; bht for sheer vagrancy Sterne otft- 
strips them all. * “ _ , 

Perhaps the»besli known thing irt the l^ook Is the 
episode of Le Fevre, when Sterne* for, once ^ves to 
his digression the r^ture, not ,of an ^ecd^e or a* 
disquisition, but of a ^lort set into the text : 

and it may rank amo»ig the besu short stories ii* th^ 
world. But it differs from siich a mastferpi^e fis 
“ Wandering Willie’s Tale” iii R«d Ga'vuntM,*in 
it has value not only for itsetf, but as illustratir^ 
the two best belovfid personagetT in the book — 
fJorporal Trim ’and my Uncle Toby. More vitally 
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connected with rfche j^ot, however, is t^e following 
pSfc^ge, tv^ichcneede a little introduc^n. 

Slmndy ItSd a portentous senss^ of the non- 
apparent relations between things ; as for example 
of a name upon* a man’s career. In the course ^of 
peculations, which occupy many pages, he had 
reached a determination to baptise the boy Tris- 
mbgistus— a ftame which could- nov falf to lead 
lym to greatness. Unluckily, he was in bed and 
• ^dressed when the maid Sujsannsh ram- to say 
«thatPthe new-born,, cHild was dyings and that Mr. 
Yorick, who ^Was in attendance, could ’not risk 
waiting while, Mr. Shandy put ’'on«’ his clothes. 
Susan was accordingly efttrusted^^ with the name, 
ind ran, confident in lier memory. What happened 
must be read in the book ; the folloVing chapters 
bell how the troth was broken to Mv. Shandy, and 
hov/ Uifcle Toby and his retainer commented on 
the misfortune. 

If wife will but venture hiui brother Toby, Trisme- 
^gistus shall be drpssed and brought down to us, whilst you 
and I are getting our breakfast t<igether. 

teb Susannah, Ob^.jii»h, to step here. , 

Sn^ is run up stain’s, arswer^^d'Obadiah, this very instant, 
sobbing'and cryir g and wringing her hands as if her heart 
wculd bre^fck. 

W«e shall have a rare mop^h of it, said my father, turning 
his h^d frvjm Ob^diah, and looking wistfully in my uncle 
Toby’s face, of or some time, — we shall have*' a devilish month 
of it, brother T^by, said my father, setting his arms a-kimbo, 
®and sh^^ng his head ;> fire, water^ women, wind, brother 
Toby ! . ’Tis some misfortune, quoth my uncle Toby. 
. . . That it is, criedy.my fathef*^ i^o have so many jarring 
elgmSnts breaking loose, and riding triumph in every corner of 
' a gentleman’s house. — Little boots it to the peace of a family, 
bife^her eToby , that you and I possess ourselves, and sit here 
silent and. unmoved, — whilst such a storm is whistling over 
our heads. o 

And what’^the matter Susannah ? . . . They have called 
the child Tristram JQ— and my mistress is just got out of an? 

• O o 
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^ • 

hysteric fit about it.— No !— ’tis no^my fatlt sai^Sjlsannah^ 
I told him it wlas Triatram-gistus. # 

—Make t^a yourself, brother ToJby, #aid|my .Jfflher, 
taking down his hat : — but how different from the salliA and 
agitations of v<fice and members whiclj a common reader 
w«ald iihagine. ^ • 

— For he spake in the sweetest modulation, — and^ook down 
his hat witfr the g^teelest movement of limbs that ever 
affliction IfUrmc^iisea and attuned together. • • # 

— Go to the |;)owlifig-green for Corporal Tryn, said my 
uncle Toby, speaking to Obadiah, as soon as my father loft 
the room# « 


YouP honour, said Trim, Cutting the paAour^door before 
he began to spoal^nas hear<h I imagine, of^his unluckj^cci- 
dent. ... O, ye^rfCrim, sSM my uncle Toby, and it^ves 
me great concern. ^ . I am heaj;-4ily concejjned too ; but J 

hope your Honcyir, replied Trim, will do me the justice to 
beli^ave that it was not ii^the least owing to me. . . . •To 
thee. Trim? criSd#my uncle Toby, loq^cing kindly in his 
face, — ’twas Susannah's and the Cifrate's folly bett^ixt t^eni. 

. . . What biJsifiess could they have togeth*?, an' please 
youy Honour, inP the gatden ? .• ; . In the gallery, tfiou 
meanest, rieplied my uncle Toby. • 

Trim found he was upoi^^ wrong scent, and stopped %hort 
with a low bow. — Two misfortunes, quoihw the Corporal to^ 
himself, are twic5 as many fit least as are neiedful tabe talked 
over at one? time — ^he miscti^ ttie 4?ow has done in brev'icing;^ 
into the fortifications *may be tolc? his ^Honour l^^aSter. — 
Trim's casuistry ^nd acfd^ess under the co^er of l^sTow bow, 
prevented all suspicion in my uncle Toby ; so he went^n 
with what he had to say to T#i% as follows : • • 

For my own pi^pt. Trim, though I can see little^ or no^differ- 
ence betwixt my nephew's being called Tristram^and Trisnie- 

f istus ; — yet, as the thing# sits so ne«ir my 4)ro then's heart,^ 
rim, I would freely gi*^e a hundred pounds# rath^i than it* 
should have happened. . . • A Ifundred poundsf an' please 
your Honour ! replied Tryu, — I wouldPnc^ give a cherry -^tone 
to boot. . . . Nor would ^I, Trim, upon my ovn accouipLf, 
quoth my uncle Toby ; — bL|i m^ brother whom ther# i^ ^o 
arguing with in this case,— maintains\hat a great dfeal mmre 
depends. Trim, upon a Christian nlme than what ignorant 
people imagine ; — for h8 says there never was a great 8r 
neroic,^ction performed since the world^bega»by one called 
Tristram.— Nay, he will havg it, Trim, that a man can neither 
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be learneG. nor wis(, nor l;^ave, . . . ’Tis all fancy, an’ please 
yH^"* Hon( 7 ? : — fought just as well, continu /d the Corporal, 
whenVthe C’egitnent* called me Trim, as wh^n they called me 
JamiJs Butler . . . And for my ot/n part, said my uncle Toby, 
though I should blush to boast of myself, Trim ; — yet, had my 
name been Alexander, I could have done no more at Namur 
than my duty. . . . Bless your Honour 1 ci’ied Trim, ad- 
vancing three steps as he spoke, does a man think of his 
chfistian name when he goes upon the attack ' . ... Or when 
he stands in^ the trench. Trim ? cried idy unAe Toby, looking 
firm. ... Or when he enters a breach ? said Trim, pushing 
"v between two chairs. ... Or forpes the lineSj?, cried my 
unclc^ rising un, and pushing his crutch like a pike. . . Or 
facing a pla/'/Oont’ cried Trim,’ p.esenting his stick like a fire- 
lock. ... Or when he marches up the glacis ? cried my 
un<iV. Toby, lookiTig warm and setting his foot upon bis'‘stool. 

These two chapters present in little, the whole book 
— ror would present it if one could add Mr. Shandy’s 
lamentation. But this is wholly i,mpossible. 

J'ke S^ntimenial Jhumey — through France and 
Italy, published in 1765 — showed very much the 
sarxie characteristics; the same humour, the same 
mastery of pathos (however affected), the same 
whimsical sty]^^. But it is unrelieved by the whole- 
some pppsence. of my Uncle ‘^Toby and his letainer, 
«and, prodigiously clever «'>s»it is, it tastes sickly. 
Yet hid* faany ^•eaders the a^u'^e ar.d sympathetic 
olE«ervatiSn of foreign manners is an agreeable 
substitute for Mr. Shandy’s fantastic erudition; and, 
on^the whole, tire book is more' easily readable than 
Tristram, ft should be noted that the deliberate 
cultivation of sensffplity in“bo)}h marks the ascen- 
dant influence of Rousseau.. 



CMPTER.XIII, 

THf/cLUB. jIOHNSON, goldsi^ith, bueke, 
' •‘GIBBOX HUME. 

A 

Faje has deaft, lavishly with Samuel Johnson, ^n 
his life of sevdhty-five years, |romJ709 to 1784, he 
was, at leasj in a formal sense, the contemporary of 
Swift and Pop^, who died wl^n Johnsoifwas nearer 
foi*fy than thirty, and of Burns, who wSs born 
when Johnson was and who published his*first 
volume the ypar aftej Johnson’s death. But his* 
true* c(?ntempomries were,th» men •of th# period 
which lies betweerf that*donMnat«d by S,wifl^ and* 
Pope and the hewdi* revolutionary bpocli^oi which 
Burns and Blake jvere the great forerunners. Tffis 
group included Gray and*Cfellins ; it included pbld- 
smith, a master in many arts;, it included ijhe 
great novelists, Richarc^pon, Fielding, and St^me ; it, 
included Edmund Burke and Edward»Gibl!fen all 
of them, in the most ftidenJ sjnse, men d¥ genius. 
And yet Johnson, whbse literary work reveals ‘him 
merely as a man of gyeat# talent, dominateff J:lie 
intellectual life of thaf period td our apprelJension, 
as he dominated it in, the eyes of his own day. , 
The truth is that Johnson was a map, of genius, 
Whosh genius found itj full expression in, one of 
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those arvs^whicfc, lik^ the actor’s or the singer’s, 
p^^h na-thalljr with the body qf thf? artist. He 
had ^genius Cor Sonversation^and social intercourse. 
And here is the special kindness of^fate, that he 
alone among great talkers has come down to ys 
sjbill talking. Fate attached to him the greatest of 
all c artists in biography, and, to leave nothing 
vsr5.nting, threw in Sir Joshua, 
rit is unnecessary to do more than recall the out- 
of a career, so brilliantly sketched in .brief by 
Jktacktilay,# which topk'lhe son of a provincial, book- 
seller from Lichfield first ^ Oxford, then ‘to futile 
att^»£pts after (Success as a schoolmaster, and lastly 
to literaxy haek work in Lbndon. 'C et one may note 
that his first imporltant work, thxe declamatory 
satire London, was published in the same year 
QTSS) as Pope’s E'j^logue to the^ Satires, and 
Johnson ^Was ranked ^as a rival to the elder poet. 
The compaftson mighkJie justified by ’tKe following 
passage from The Vanity of Hviman TTr' sA.es, ’his 
adajJtation to contemporary topics of Juvenal’s 
(Tenth Satire.® < The , picture is autobiographic ; 
Johnson’s owif struggles, noi yet completed When 
'he wrote, are the ftheme : ® ^ 

Wh^ first the college rolls leceive his name, 

The young enthusiast quits his ease for fame ; 
Resis^ess burns the frver of renown, 

^Caught from? the strong contagion of .the gown. 

O’er Bodley’s dome his future labours spread, 

Aad Baebn’s mansion trenitbles o’er his ixead. 

Ati theije thy viePws ? Proceed, illustrious youth, 

And Virtue guard ftiee to#t]ie throne of Truth I 
Yet, should thy' soul indul^cthe generous heat 
^Till «aptive Science yields her last retreat ; 

Should Reason guide>theq;with her brightest ray, 

-Aftid pour on misty Doubt resistless day ; 

Should no false kindness lure to loose delight, 

Nor praise r6lax, nor difficulty fright ; 
Shoulfl^tempUng Novelty thy cell refrain, 

And Sloth eflftise her opiate fumes in vain j 
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ShouiJi Beauty blunt on fops he^ fatal daftt, 

Nor claim the triumph of V letter’d hdUftHf; 

Should no disease thy torpid vejnS inva^m, 

Nor Melancholy’s* phantoms haunt tny snade ;• 

Yet hope not life from grief or danger free, 

•Nor think the doom of man revers’d for thee : 

Deign ob the passing world to turn thine eyes, 

And pause awhile from letters, to be wis? ; 

'Bhere^narl? what ills the scholar’s life i||psail, 

Toil, envy, •'fant, the patron, aitd tfie jail. 

See namons, slowly wise, and meanly jvfst, 
buried merit raise the tardy bust. 

• It dreaqjs yet*flatter, once again attend, 

“ Hear Lydiat’s life wd Galilt^’s en(^. * J 

Jt will eobserved that Johns}pn, like sc^^any 
other prose winters, mlLde his d^hut as a jioet. The 
capital which* he brought ts^th him«to London was 
tjie incomplete MS. his blank verse tragedy 
which Davifl Garrick (a pupil qf Johnson’s school, 
who accqjmpanied his master’s quest ft)r fortune) 
was afterwajrds destined ^ produce dli the stage — ' 
but wi^ihout success. Literature, howeveipha^ little 
concern with Johh^n as a poet. And though, 
beyond question, he enriched th® Jiterature by his 
cdntrtljutions, to it,* his^ true sei^ice i^as rather 
to the language. • 

The great? work his life wa« the *Dictionary , 
and it is notal^le that a man should liave earned 
not merely credit bui? popular reput!^ by such an 
undertaking. YSt it was natural ^lat *an, age 
which had begun to judg^ litei;ature^ by * hai^ ^ 
and fast rules, and had rec®gnised ganoids of ta^he ’ 
in style, should de^deratS also a standard of the 
tongue. Men waflted to kAo^, first, the ^repise’* 
meaning of words; nexj^, «their histotical* origin ; 
then the authorities for their use. A»d Tbftfore 
Johnson’s work no book e:^isted to refer' to. He, 
with his enormems classical heading, his "^ide . 

knowledge of books in English, aMis the fittest 

• • 
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man then ( living to undertake the task ; and his 
stroi-3^ peijjbnality stamped itself or the arid 
matte;; andfga'.e iu life. JDictionary was not 

merely useful but readable, even apart from the 
occasional bursts of caprice which Johnson allowed^ 
himself, a^ when he defined ^patriotism to be “ the 
Iasi i;efuge of a scoundrel.” , 

N'or was this alb He had written enormously, 
and^ written in a style which was nis own, as 
Swift’s was, but which differed^ from Sw;£t’s in 
being imi table.. Hit,lmito the accredited meij. of 
letters had 'oeeh able to catch in their prose "the 
tone cultivated society in their day. ' Johnson’s 
style Vas formed in seclusioil, when books were his 
companions; it was academic rather 'than urbane, 
an artificial rather than a na;tural method of ex- 
pression. The bajance of the clauses was more 
obvious in his tripartitei sentences than in Addison’s 
subtler harmonies ; the^ sonority gained by the 
habitual employment of words derived from, Latib 
could be attained by any one ;;*esorting to the same 
means ; and in p,r age when the habit of writing 
and of reading was spreading rapidly, JohAsod’s 
example was eagei^y f;?iugLt at. It is the mis- 
fortune oi all men who possess _a' strongly-marked , 
style to see” its features overcharged in imitation, 
and for a v^liile the imitators applied themselves 
to Johdson’s earlier rather than" his later works. 
There is a notable difierence ; for the course 
of his hfe in London, where.^ he found him- 
self gradually the centre of^„a Club which has 
neyer been rivalled ''for brilhatocy, produced its 
natiiral effeOt on his writing. It is probable that 
he began i* to talk less like a ’^pedant; it is certain 
that he wrote less likemne ; and by far the best of 
his books is the latiJst, his Lives cf the British Pdets. 
A single example from the sketch of Collins will 
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illustrate not only Johnson\\stanlipoir(± ^ criticism^ 
but also th^ contrast between hiskeaiTifr anj^fkter 
manner : 

He yow (about 1744) came to London^g, literary adventurer, 
Vith many projects in his head, and very little money in his 
pocket. He designed maniy works ; but his great fault was 
irresolutioA or Hie frequent calls of immediate necessity 
broke hi^ scheme, ^and suffered him *to imr^ie no settled 
purpose. A ritan doubtful of his dinner, or trembling ^t a 
creditor, is not much disposed to abstracted meditation, or^ 
remofe^fequiries. He published proposals for a Histo]!^*^f 
the Eevival of* Learning ; apd I h^e heard Mm speak w4th 
great! kiftdnes^s of Leo the^eilth, and witfi keen resentment 
of Jiis tasteMss^Successor. But probablv not a pag^ of his 
history was ^v<?|r writtei?# He plannea several tragedies, 
but he only planned them. Hg wrote now-aitd-then odes • 
and other poem^, and did sometliing, however little. About 
tjjis time I fell mto his company. His appearance was decent 
and manly ; hife* knowledge considerab^, his views extensive, 
his conversation elegant, and* his disposition cheerful. 
By degrees^ I gained Jiis confidence ; an^ one day was 
admitted to hkn when he immured by a baili^ that 
A^as prowling in tne street. On this occasion rJl^ourse was 
had t5 the booksellers, Vjio, on the credit of a tiunsMtion of 
Aristotle’s Poetics^ whicR he engaged tg ^write with a large 
comm^tary, advanced ms much* money ^as enabled him to 
escape into the <?ountry. ^ He^sho^ed me the guAeas ^afe in 
his hand. Soon itfterwjft’ds iiis i#ncle, Mij. ^IV^girtin,* a 
lieutenant-colofiel, 18fti him about tw« thou^aim pounds ; 
a sum which Collins could scarcely think e^thausti olef and 
which he did not* live to #xj^aust. The guineas were then 
repaid, and the tran^ation neglected. ^ But nian is^ot born 
for happiness. ^ColKns, wlio, while he^tudied«to live, flBlt no 
evil but poverty, no sooijer lived tc^ study,# than Jiis life was 
assailed by more dreaiifiii calamities, diseasg and^^sanity. 

Having formerly written hi^ character, while perhaps it 
was yet more distinctl^impressed |U]W)n my memory. I shall 
insert it here : ^ ^ • 

Mr. Collins was a man ofc t^tensive literaturef and oT 
vigorous faculties. He * was acquatnted not o^lji witl^the 
learned tongues, but with the Italian, French, anS Spanish 
languages. He had employed his mind chiefiy on work* of 
fiction* ^nd subjects of fancy ; and, by indulging sonie 
peculiar habits of thougjit, was emihently delighted with 
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cfchose flights o^,imagiAation,Vhich pass the bounds of nature, 
and whiK'j the ^-^mind ^is reconciled only a passive 
acquiescence ^in pppular traditions. He loved fasiries, genii, 
giants,® and monsters ; he delighted to rove through the 
meanders of enchantment, to gaze on the ncsagnificence of 
golden palaces, to ^repose by the waterfalls of Elysiap^ 
gardens. TJ^is was, however, the character^ rather of his 
inclination than of his genius ; the grandeur of wildness, 
and^t'he novelty qf extravagance, were alwajs desired by 
hiii^ but not, always'^ attained. Yet, a^ diligence is never 
wholly lost, if his efforts sometimes caused narshness and 
Ol^q^irity, they likewise produced in happier jgc^ments 
si^bjiml^^y and^ spjendour. Hiis idea which he had formed of 
excellence led ' aim bo Oriental fictions and allegorical ^magerj^, 
and perhaps, while he was intent upon description, he did 
not siidTxciently cultivate sentiment His pqpn^s are the pro- 
ductions of a mind not deficient in fire, nor unfurnished with 
knowledge either jf books ol^of life, but somewhat obstructed 
In its progress by deviation in quest of mistaken beauties.^’ 

One finds there the es.sential bookishness and also 
the close touch with life's rough and tunqble which 
in their union make Johnson so unique. The very 
limitatiofl, too, of the critical outlook adds a ,.certaili 
charnr. Johnson is always positive, and often (as 
in his estimated bi Milton's Lycidas), notoriously 
wrong. Sut hm judgments are sincere, and' even 
when ihey do not ^illuminare* the subject they are 
written ony-they he veal the man who A^rites them. 

T^hat is always what one comes back to with 
Johnson. ile set a st8tnd!ar(l ^of English style, 
which, superficially rather than essentially modified 
Macaulay, prevails still for what may be called 
ftcademie purposes, aS the ideal vehicle for that 
kind of writing . W|hich is designed to convey 
the afgum^nts rather than the temperament of the 
writ^.*' It was no small thing to do. But the essen- 
tial rea^bn why Johnson is rnore to all of us than 
alijipiost any man of letters is bec§,use of that magical 
personality, cisfrhich made him, — ancou^th, scrofulous, 
hypochondriacal, i^rly, and overbearing though he 
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was, — still a focus* of att^actiofi to^A that was 
best in his day. To know* Johnson it^ do^tless 
necessary I# read lym. The Ltves^of the is 

one of th^ most entertaining and best written 
Jbooks in the language ; his accoifat of The Journey 
to the HehT^des, on \yhich Boswell dragged lym, 
is excellent reading, apart from the droll natural 
incongruity of ^he writer and»his stfbject. ^ut 
above all, ih know Johnson, it is BosWell thatjone 
must^ad. 'Two extracts may be given, the fymst* 
of "g^hich is sne or those wlficl^ enable, Macaultiy^for 
rhetoribal purposes, to represent B(?swct1 as a fool ; 
ths second «hows to any earful studesrji the 
mastery of*pftfase, thC keen selective o]:)servation, ^ 
which, by a 4iundred such ’passage, has given us' 
a presentment of tlje man, more living than ^veA 
Reynolds ccJlild accomplish. Biy^ neither can show 
what is pnly revealed by* the whole t)Ook-«-that 
genuine enthusiasm* whi^ lifted BCswell to the 
hbight^of perceiving that he could makef his* hero 
so aSinirable, so * IhAjable, and so heroic, that he 
need not fear to reixder hiry ridiowlous by showiiig 
hiS dbf^cts, 'vyhether* of J) 0 ^ or (?f mind. 

The *first narratei^ Bos wj^l’s. first meetii\g* with 
Johnson, and it fs ^prefaced by a«i acepunt of the 
long desire 5b achieve this acquaintance whicl? led 
him to associate much*v»ith Davies tlte bookseller, 
who knew, and.cbuld tell of, tHe greg/t man/ 

At last, on Monday tlfe 16th o^ Iviay, w^en :^a8 sittiflg 
in Mr. Davies’s back parlour, J^ter having driyik tea with 
him and Mrs. Davies, J^)Iinson un^j^ctedly came into the • 
shop ; and Mr. DavieS having perceived hi™ throiljgh the 
glass-door in the room in whi^ sve were sitting, advancing 
towards us, — he announce®^ his awfwl approach tc^ne, slime- 
what in the manner of ^an actor in the part oN Horatio, 
when he addresses Hajnlet on the appearance of his father’s 
ghost, “Look, my lorfl, it comes.” I foun^, that I had a 
very perfect idea of Johnson’s figure from the portrait of 
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^ Vim paintedf^b^ Sir (Joshua Reynolds, soon after he had 
publifnhed hi\', dictionary, ill the attitude of sitting in his 
easy cntir inu^ieep rne^itat^on ; which was the<^^ first picture 
his frie^id dia for him, which Sir Joshua vefy kindly pre- 
sented to me (and from which an engraving l^is been made 
for this work). Mri ^Davies mentioned my name, and re-^, 
spectfully introduced me to him. I was much agitated ; 
and recollecting his prejudice against the Scotch, of which 
I ha(j[* heard j:auch^ I said to Davies, “ Don’t t tell ^vhere I 
com^ from.” — FrWi^ Scotland,” cried ♦Davies, roguishly. 
“Mr* Johnson,” said I, “I do indeed come flom Scotland, 
cannot help it.” I am willing to flatter,, my self that -I 
meant this as light pleasant^yy to soothe and ^conciiiafe.,him, 
and not as a ^ imnc-liating abase^nf^nt at the expens^e of my 
country. But however that might be, this gjpeech was some- 
what ijur lucky ; for with that quickness of for which *he 
was so remarkable, he seized the expresk j3n “ come from 
■■ Scotland,” wfiich Imsed in the sense of being pf that country ; 
and, ^s if I had said that I had come away from it, or left it, 
retorted, “That, sir, I find, is what a very, great many cf 
your countrymen canr^aot h^lp.” This stroi^e stunned me a 
good deal ; and when we had sat down, I felt myself not a 
little emba^ras^^ed, and apprehensive of what ihight come 
next. ^ He ^hen addressed hiiiiself to Davies : What do ypp 
think of Garrick ? He has refused me qn order for the play 
for Miss Williams, because he know^ the house will be full, 
and that an order WDuld bg worth three shillings.” Eager 
to take an 3 {, opening to ^t into cbnversatioh with him; I 
vejitured to say, “O sir, DcanSnot think Mr. Garrifik would 
grudge sfhc}:. k trifle to ^ou.”— “ Sir,” said he, with a stern look, 

“ I have knov^n David Garrick longest* than you have done ; 
and I know no right you have to talk to ipe on the subject.” 
Perhaps I deserved this che^k^; for it was rather pre- 
sumpl.uolis in me, an' entire stranger^, to express any doubt 
cf the* justice 6f his animadversion upon his old acquaintance 
and pupil, o I no\^ felt my self much mortified, and began to 
tSiink that<^.;ne hope which? I had long indulged of obtaining 
^ his acquaintance was blasteU. Axe?-, in truth, had not my 
* ardour# been uncomnfonty strong, aad my resolution un- ♦ 
(sommordy persevering, so^ rough a reception might have 
dete;rrea me for ever from maki(ig any further attempts. 
Fortunately, however, I remained upon the field not wholly 
dis<jpmfited ; and was soon rewarded by hearing some of his 
conversation. " v 

The second is ati excerpt |rom BoWeH’s sketch < 
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of Johnson’s personal pecijliaritees ^ Aricks and 
habits : 

• 

That the iSost minute singularities which beloJTged to 
him, and made very observable parts his appearance and 
jpaanner, may not be omitted, it is requisite to mention, that 
while talking br even musing as he sat in his ^air, he com- 
monly held his head to on^ side towards his right shoulder, 
and sho^k it^n a tremulous manner, movjng his body*hack- 
wards and forwards, and rubbing his^left kn§e in the same 
direction, witi the palm of his hand. In the intervale of 
articulating he made various sounds with his mouth, 
timea a^ if ruj^iinatftig, or wha# is called ch^ing Ae f 
somtftim^s giving half ae vfljistle,** sometime# making his 
tongfie play backwards from the roof of his mouth, as if 
clu^Scing lik8^»^hen, an(^ sometimes pnotruding it^'^^gainst 
his upper gums front, ii9 if pronouncing quicyy under his 
breath, too, too, ioo : all this acednipanied sometimes with a 
thoughtful lo(pk, but more frequently with a nnile. <#ene* 
r#lly when he had con#luded a period, in the course of a 
dispute, by wRicti time he was^a go#d deal ^hausted by 
violence and vociferation, he used to blow out his breath 
like a whal^ •This I suppose was a lelief to^is lungs ; and 
seamed in him to be a contemptuous mode of expressfbn, as 
ijf he Ijack made the a^’gjiments of his opponent fly li\e chaff 
before the wind. 

It Happens iniluckfly tbat JBoswcll, so elkcell^nt^a 
portrayer of what he*uftder?itooci| was ili-fitted 
by nature to^undSratand the fifyure in that f ancons 
group which stftnds next to Johnsor^s. Boswell 
was accustomed t(j be browbeaten, and ^to see 
others browlfeateti, by his hero OliveF GoldsAiitl\ 
browbeat nobody. l^oswelFs •hero bwned a min^ 
of solid learning, fiJll of heav;p missile#; to^e hurled* 
in argument ; Goldsmith was ^*i^h only in delicate 
invention, whose p?oducts could no mpre be 
prevised than a flow^jr c^n* spring of a ^dc^en 
Consequently Boswell/ whose^ faculty of intelligent 
admiration was extremely ifmite^d, misrepresented 
Goldsmith, very. often by the simply# process of 
• writing* down ijteral^ the weft^ds which Gold- 
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'Smith, aft(t,his Irrish |&.shion, meant to be taken 
in ail^^herVense.o Fortunately, the remedy is easy. 
No one who 'i.'eadb The Vicag' of WaKejield will 
misunderstand its author. 

Oliver Goldsmrfti was the son of a poor parson 
in r County Longford; weijt to Trinity College, 
DubHn, as a sizar, and failed to graduate. Re- 
nouncing tfie chur3h, he decided fpr medicine, and 
crossed to Edinburgh for its study. ^ Here also 
ffcifailed to attain a degree, and^ was, • for tb^ 
of Tn^y ti^ncs^ arrested for ^ debt. Discharged by 
the intervention of frieilds, he set out penniless 
for ttea continent, and in th^ course »of- two years 
wandered r on foot through* the JEow Countries, 
France, Italy,’ the Tyrol, and Switzerland ; de- 
pending chiefly on the music; of his flute to earn 
him a bed and aa meal. From S\fitzerland fie 
sent^hom^ to his brother, now a parsoju as poor 
as the fath'er, the firi^t draft of Traveller. 

Returnih^ to London penniless ifl 1756, Ji® fii'ot 
tried ' to earn a living by„, hiS scanty medical 
qualifications ; then found employment as a press- 
correctorv at Sctmuel <Ric>iard'son’s printing iloUse ; 
then turnpd usher atXa s<Jh<3ol, concerning which 
trade one pf his*^ characters ob&etVes, “ I had rather 
be ''an under- turnkey in Newgate.”^ At last, in 
April, 175%, he found oecJupation^ as" hack writer 
to ^ book^ieller, ' in the least '^profitable days of 
authorship, t ^ 

) Unden Queen Anrke, as we have seen, literature 
had beeir , fashionable, '•and lapccess ^as rewarded 
(inappropriately ^ndugh) with** political promotion. 
’Whei> th^ State cease^ to reward, the private 
mfinifi^nce of patrons was^ourted by dedications. 
That r© 30 urce also hadl failed, and as yet the book- 
buying public v^as small, the^ laws of copyright 
imperfect, and professional au|ho!tship « a wild. 
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• • . . * & 

venture. The jail was ri^re Bssur|{l Jthan the* 

patron, and^the habitual inmgenc* of B^iter^had 
attached a stigma tQ the wofesSion* T*o obiain a 
place or pension by your writings was counted 
feonoiirable, to be paid by a bookseller was low. 
Swift, who inclined ,to avarice, would ne\er 
touch pbBny from this source ; a hundred years 
later, Byron began with the same pfejudice, thohgh 
he died in very different opinion. * But when 
Goldsnoath cOmm^ced author. Grub Street wasi,*^' 
its lowest d^th of disrppifte„ He^ dr^k ddep^ «f 
the •bitter nup of povefty, which renders men 
ridiculous, •gtap no njan was lesg fitted far, the 
ordeal. He hsCfl none Sf the thrifty self -preserving 
virtues ; his, person was sfhall and •grotesque ; he 
had foibles t^at wo^ld have made him laughabld 
if born in thef purple. Contempt was his daily 
portion, aijd even fame haraly relieved ^im of it; 
and yet he shows us in his writings* the sweetest 
alad most unspoilt temper to be found pRrhaps in 
all literature. *,• • 

For five years, frpm 1757 onward, he worked, 
unde^ the lash, only becoming gradually aware 
that in letters he na(t a true# vocation.^ §lbwiy, 
almost unco^jscioilsly, he was lif t^ by jiis talents ; 
and somewhere^ in the welter of diflSculties* he 
encountered Johns<pi, Iiafdly less embarrassed, but 
already familiar* with the ablesj^ men# in Lopdon. 
In 1763 was founded, by Reynolds, the. Literal^ 
Club, and with Johnson and Burke, Goldsmith 
was admitted amon|{»the ninj original ftiembers — 
a sufficient indication that his work in The Oitisten 
of the World, The Bee^ and other periodic^ pubnca* 
tions had gained hiy note ^mong the judicibus. 
But a reputation of this kind implies no , financial 
success, and in i7^3 he was arreste^ for debt at 
his lanffady’s sijit, ai^d sent forffohnson. Johnson 
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’ drew froi^ tim be had yet confided to no one 

— a''Viovel'“<Avritten inHhe spare moment? snatched 
fromthack'-wdi’k, a piec^ of work done^for the sake 
of doing it. It was The Vicar of "Wakefield. A 
bookseller, on Johnson’s recommendation) gave 
sixty potknds for the manuscript, but, doubting of 
its success, pigeon-holed and put'^it by. In the 
next year, ho'we l^er. Goldsmith, * hitherto anony- 
mous, published in his own name Ihe Traveller. 
bihe sketch of this poem had be^'n mkde t®n years 
before, bulfi till grooving certainty ol his^ powers 
and the good opinion of his associates gave’ him 
confidence, he had never touched .il'-'e^ain. Now 
it was completed, and, he sprang into unlooked-for 
fame — Johnson leading the chorus. 

A republication of the author’s already collected 
essays followed, and in 1766 appeared the Vicar, 
with no immediate success. , Goldsmith was still 
a drudge, though fame us. The turn in his for- 
tunes caSne by the stage. In January, 1768, was 
acted'^ The Oood-Natared Mcyn, which, not with- 
out difficulty, VtrOn its* way upon an audience used 
to the fifentimental comedy of that peirod. It 
lirought, him five hundred j^oiinds^ — money to spend, 
and he spent it, "not wisely. His lack of prudence 
condemned him still to hack-work, but the drudgery 
was now reasonably well paid, and little by little 
^he ‘built up the other composition'' which with 
The Traveller makes up his slender but immortal 
Volume <Si pdetry. 'To these 'have to be added 
some of the best light versfe‘'ever written, in his 
prplo^es ^and epilogues, his ’droll story of the 
'Hc^nch of Venison,^ rfnd, alwve aU, in his BjetalixL- 
tion. f ^ 

<2%e 'Deserted VUl^g^f which appeared in 1770, 
and She Strops to Conquer, Jivs f^epnd apd more 
fapious comedy, flayed in ,1773 ,m put the climax 
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on Goldsmilih’s fame. From pecijniarv c^ificulties 
he never emerged, and he di^ in 1774^ th^^age 
of forty-si5:. *^e was^hen sjfll bif&y 4lport a u^ijique 
composition, J;iis Retal%ati(yrr\xjpon Garrick’s extem- 
ppre ceuplet, spoken at the Club% 

“ Here li§a Nolly Goldanflth, for shortness calf^ Noll, 
Who^wroto lik§ an angel and talked like p<jpr Poll.* ^ 

Goldsmith’! rejoinder, a perfect example of 
friendly satire*, didjiot limit itself to the descriptyj-n* 
of G§,Jrrick, though Garrick’5 i^ the mosk elabferaia 
portrait.* Bprke, Cumberland the cPramatist, with 
hal& a dozen .of less note are sljetched fox us ; 
but, unhappily*** not fibswell nor Johni^on. The 
character of Reynolds com^' to us ftnfinished : it 
the last "thing Gpldsmith. worked on. 

Here Reynolds is laid, and, to«tell ybu my mind, 

He has no^e^t a wiser ^r better behind ; _ 

Hi® pencil was*etriking, resistless, and grana ; 

?Tia manners wer^ gentle, complying, and bland ^ 

Still born to improve «s jn every part, 

His pencil our faces, hi# manners our hgart : 

Ta coxcombs averse, yet»most cieilly stewing. 

When they judged without « ki^ he was still fiard ,of 
hearing : • - , - • , 

When they talked ^f, their Raphaels, •Corre^iOs, and 
stuff, • 

He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff. • 

By flattery unboiled, *. . 

Criticism may fairly omit Goldsmith’s exjursions^ 
into history and tnabural history. • Hm. essays » 
deserve to be more ff/Hiilia]f than they are : Beau 
Tibbs is worthy of Steele or .Addison. But Gold- 
smith, unlike the writers o^ the Spectatdr, did rfot 
stop at detached studie^; he attempted the ^ni^fed 
form, which combined characters into grou^ and 
makes incident lead^up to incideift. though 

if ew novels can haire a plot less ptfobabie than that 
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of the V'lbaj^ wefscarc^ly stop to consider the fact^ 
so o^mple!^ is the h\^an consistency^ throughout. 

It HP’S h( 3 en*'mdre ti^nslat^ than ^ any book in 
English, and one may be exempted fr^m describing 
it. The student^ should note, however, that ifcs 
c^arm Hi'S in a mixture of simplicity and subtlety ; 
Goldsmith deals freely in fun — bake ^c>r instance 
thb adven'curd o£ Moses and th^ gross of green 
sj^ctacles— but it is always wise furfc The laugh 
^S>ves thought behind it. Ther^^ is no boqjf which 
combines »;> minute ^n bbs^ervation of human %ture 
with a perfect charity. ‘ Its humour jis sftintly as 
its pathos ; and,jwe have here the phiistian char- 
acter pr^i^ented in its meekness, its simplicity, its 
long-suffering; and its 'cheerfulness, as no other man 
' has ever presented it. Whq, but Goldsmith co]jld 
retain sympathy., for the central v figure, a man 
always willing to turn the other cheeky A single 
quotation nlust be giv^<n fr6m the ^descriptiop of 
the ' Vic&r’s family : ‘ „ 

‘ « ’ ‘ 

As we lived nea^.the road, we*<Sften had the traveller or 

'stranger visit us ‘J^.d taste Vjur gooseberry wine, for 'vj^ich we 
had great deputation ; atf^ I profess, with^he veracity of an 
historian, .,t^at I nevQjr knew onls of them find fault with it. 
Our cous^is too, even to the fortieth rtmove, all remembered 
theiir afl&nity, without any help from the h^tald’s office, and 
came very frequently to see uf. Som^' of them did us no 

S ' Ijonouf by tfiese clair&s of Vipdred ; as we had the 
, the maimed, apd the halt amongst thfe number. How- 
ever, my wife always insisted, that, as they were the same 
^Resh an<j^^loo^, they shpuld sit ^ith us at the same table. 
So tlwt, we had not wiry rich; we generally had very 
happy friends abou^ vs ; for tnfs^, remark will hold good 
tl^ough lif A that the poorer the guest, the better pleased he 
' ever Wit'S' being treated^ ana as some men gaze with 
ad&Piratmn at the colours of a tufip, or the wing of a butter- 
fly, so I(ioa» hy iuiture an admirer <y’ happy human faces. How- 
ever, when any one. of our relations was found to be a p^rsoA,,,, 
of a very character, a troubl^ofee vuest, or one 
desired to get rid of^’ upon his leaving jay house, 1 eyetf took** 
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care to lend *him a ricAig-coat, or a psdr of bocte, or some- , 
times a horse of small value, and Iialwaj* had^h^atisfaction 
of fining he >ever came back to Atur^ fhera.^By tbi’s the 
house was cleai'Sd of suchvas we d|fa not liko ; bdt never was 
the family of “Wakefield known^o turn the traveller or the 
j^or dependant out of doors. •, 

The poems can hardly be said to ranh^miite «n 
a level .with this masterpiece. Goldsmith’s prpse 
style is his own* unmistakable hi 5 very sentence. 
He uses no*words but those which, as it seems, 
every man w6uld#ise, he takes always the simpWsf ' 
and -easiest Vay of gpeecfi ; « and ,yej^ the *samm 
acceitt, the eaijie pervading personality is always 
feltt His thrfDhigJit, too^Jin prose, isialways personal, 
always his own, full of gentle surprises. In the 
poems, he is .deliberately didactic, ami the generali- 
sations which jinderlie them are not the outcomb o^ 
his own experidhce but of r«jp,ding, and the manner 
of his expne^ion is coloured by Pope, ^uch a* line 
as,that which* IMJ^tthew Awftold selects as t^picgil 

iNfl cheerful nmrptiurs fluctuate in the gale 

is conventional in ek*pression, tlujiigh it expresses 
whtit it is not* easy fo put in so few w(^ds. But 
Pope imght have wriit *n jKhe ^line. WTiat 'Pope 
could hardly have^d^ne is to give the vifiQ picture 
to the eye in*such a couplet as this : 

No more the his ffwarthy brow slmll deal’, 

Relax hi# ponderous strength, anfl lean heai’. » 

But above all, what !§ wholly beyond Pc^’s rang;C* 
is the gentle humahity of t|^e^ poems :• to render th^ 
traveller’s homeward ‘longing^ yr that Vondorful 
lament of the exile who learns that hii^ homb jms 
passed away. 

In all my wandewngs round this world o^i^are, 

In all my griefs-r-and God has g^ven my share — 

I still hai^nojtes^y latest hours to cro^rn. 

Amidst thesc^umble bowers to 4ay ml down ; 
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f ' ' 

To Ij^s^and (^t life’fe taper at the close, 

An the flamrf from wasting by repose : 

I stilThajl iiopes, pride attends us s ill, 

Amidst the swains v show cny book-fearned skill, 
Around my fire an eV3ning group to ckaw, 

And tell of afl I felt, and all I saw ; < 

An^l, as a hare, whom hounds and holns pursue, 

Pants to the place from whence at first s^e flew, 

I stiU had hopes, my long vexatioiis paSt, 

Here to returh — and die at homer at last. 

' I 

If we apply to this passage Arnold’s test and put 
itj^asilie bjj^s^us, beside^such a lifie as„ 

ift cradle of the rude imperious surge, ' 

or , . " 

And shake the yoke et inausp^eioils stars 

‘Fron\jthis worlQ-wearied flesh, ^ 

* we 'recognise it is true, a difierence in kind, but pot 
*in quality. The difierence in kinclr is due to a 
difference "in aim; Goldsmith sets himself the harder 
task, to construct poetry with the colours proper to 
pros‘e, afid the method no doubt is mistaken. Bat 
with 'It results can be uchieved which bring poetry 
home to minds that ai,*p closed even against Shake- 
speare. <•* Hardly any ppet has so uniyeisal an 
dudiepce. .. ' ' 

In poetrv Goldsmith is a lirk" between Pope and 
CoWper. In prose fiction his one' work stands 
unrivalled, dnimitated, alone of its kind. It was in 
the dheatre. that nia influence was most clearly felt, 
“for he br;ought back laughter. to the boards. 

^ Some notion of the sentimental comedy of the 
eighteenth century may be gathered from the 
mssages between Falkland and Julia in Sheridan’s 
*Thre Rivals. In upon* a wilderness of these refined 
difitlogumgs burst 'Tony Bumpkin cracking his 
whip, ^with all the "I'ough and tumble of droll 
adventure ^bout him. Goldsi',iitb was held to be 
low ; but he was natural, and jjature triumphed, 
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all the more assuredfly becanse it^was^f^id-nature . 
as well. 

Edmund ]purke, whose^lose union with the 
Qlub brings him next to oe considered, can have 
no justice dofle him in a work of this naj^re. He 
unites the* |^eali®8 of politics and literature, ,and 
falls between tw^ thrones. Gol(isimth’s phrase* is 
terribly descriptive : 

Thougi^ fraught wi^ all learning, yet straining his thr«ji»,' 

To persuade jfiomniy To\vn.send*to lend hini^a^rote. 

Irish* like Gojdsmith, poor like Goldsmith and 
Jolmson, hcf J?«gan like, them in thqrlower walks of 
literature, but politics *drew him quicker out of , 
the mire. H.e •became, first,* private secretary to a^ 
statesman, the^^ member for a pocket borough. But, 
while Johnsoit and Goldsmith in tl^ end achiev(*d all 
that lay in^heir natures, Buiuse was cominitted’to a 
career where’ «nl^ ofl^ce co«ld give him the opjpor- 
ttMity, if>v which they needed nothing but J>en, ink, 
and a publisher. Ancl,.Bui'ke never lield respoftsible 
office. In a long parliamentary caterer he had only 
the* m'^lij,ncholy satistactiion ^»f seeing tljose mis- 
fortunes arise wh?ch he'had* for<»told if J^dviefe 
were neglectc;d. Ho saw AmericA lost*; he saw 
Ireland being goaded into rebellion, ^though ^he 
died (in 1797) beforq the Actual outbreak. ^Worse 
still, after a lire o5 championing IjTierty.Jie saw.;the 
zeal for liberty break^into the»Frene4i Revolution, 
uprooting, as it seeihed to hiirq the venerilble fabric* 
of society. By a sact‘*irony* tlje ^single dbe of his 
writings which evoked the desired response ’ a^iid 
gave ^e desired stimulus to > action was his'pam-’ 
phlet, Reflections on tfje Frenc?t Revolntix)'t.' which 
plunged England ipto a mad and unref&oniiig 
hostility to Frantei^ Burke only pr< 5 yailed with 
‘’the multitude wh*|n he /shared their limited view. 
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In a se^sgbpost^rity has repaired some injustices. 
His pratimy, w^iich ^i6roduced little effect in the 
Houi^ of Confmofls, se^s to jis richet* in form and 
substance than that ^ Cicero or Pemosthenes. 
And though to read and understand him wa hav^ 
o^en to’; 5 itudy the details of some half -forgotten 
andc unimportant political transaction; yet the 
paf*ticular *’issi^e rs by Burke a)*ways related to 
pr^mciples bf eternal validity. A single instance 
^xnp.y be given from his speech on Tha Trr^e Policy* 
of^G^eat Britain towat*ds her American Colojiies.’’ 
The student will note how argument grows cut of 
argument : 

f - s/ 

I am sen-sible, sir, that, all which I have asserted in my 
detail is admitted in the ^ross, but that quite a difterent 
con(Slusion is drawn from it. An]^rica, gentlemen say, ig^ a 
noble object. It is an object well wprth fighting for. 
Certainly iU is, if figfi\)ing ^ people is the best way of gaining 
then!. Gentlepien in this respect will be led *t!) their choice 
of means by their complexiQ'^s and their habits. Those who 
understatWi the military art will of course have ^ome pre- 
dilectiiin for it. Those who wield olivi thunder of the state 
niay have more confidence in the^ efficacy of arms. But I 
confess, possibly for want^ of this knowledge, iny opinion is 
much more in favour of prudAnt management thar- of force ; 
considering force not( as ar odious, but a feeble instrument, 
for preserving a people so nuniero\^s,'>so active, so growing, 
so spirited as this, in a profitable and subordinate con- 
nexion with u'^. 

Firstj. sir, permit me to observe, that the use of force 
alon*^ is but «tempori^ry. It may subdue fdf a moment, but 
'it does not remove th^, necessity of subduing again, and a 
fiation is n^t governed, wjiich is perpetually to be conquered. 

My next objection is its uncertainty. Terror is not 
always the effect of f^rce, and an armament is not a victory. 
If* yoti do not succeed, you are witnout resource ; for, con- 
•ciliatioiTi failing, force remaip^s ; but, force failing, no further 
hofie'* of reconciliation ^is left, ^ower and authority are 
sometin^s bought by kindness * but they can never be 
begged as alms by an impoverished ?:nd defeated violence. 

A further ol^*ection to force is, th2tt ^ou it^air the object 
by your very endeaVours to preserve jit. The thing you ' 
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fought for is not the ftiing you recover ; but depreciated, . 
gunk, wasted, and consumed in the contest. ^|Nothing less 
will content ftie, than whole An^ica.^ *1 doinot choose to 
consume its strength al#ng wiy our own ; because# in all 
parts it is th^ British streng^^ that I consume. I do not 
fhoose -to be caught by a foreign enerfl^ at the end of this 
exhausting conflict; still less in the midst of ij-. I may 
escape ; but I can make no^assurance against siffn an ev^t. 
Let me#aad,* thalf I do not choose wholly to break ^tho 
American spirit ; because it is the spirit that^lias made^the 
country. • • , 

Lastly* we have no sort of experience in favoui* of forct«^ 
as an#instrume|it in^che rule of tpur colonies. Their ^rcf^^tli 
and fl^hejf utility has barn •pwin^ to mfetlnJTs altogdlhSr 
different. Our ^incient indiilgence has been said to be 
pupsued to a*fa«lt. It m^iy be so. Bii^we know, if feeling ^ 
IS evidence, tRa^#bur faiift was more tolerable than our 
attempt to men^ it ; and our ^in fai’ ni^)re sjflutary than • 
oiu* penitence, • . ^ * 

^hese, sir, are« my refwons for not entertaining that hig^j 
opinion of untried force, by which #nany gentlemen, for 
whose sentiments in other particulars I have great respect, 
seem to be so'^^eatly cfi^ptivated. But them is still benind 
a^dtflird consid^ation concernllig this object, which #erv.es 
to detprw^ine my opjj;iipn on the s&rt of policy winch ought 
to be pursued in the management of America, ovdTi more 
than its population and coinmeij^e, I »i(*an its temper and 
character. ^ • 

In thiS character ^of tte^A^nePicans, a love or freedon^is 
the predominating ^ature whi(?h mflrks and «disti^guishe8 
the whole ; and as an Ardent is always a jcjiious affection, 
your colonies becyme suspicious, restive, and untracftible, 
whenever they see the lea^ 3ittem})t to wresi!^ from them by 
force, or shuffliB frpiti^them by chicatie, what tlftiy J/hink 
the only advantage* worth living for.* This Tierce spH*it o^ 
liberty is stronger in tfee Engli.sl:^ colonies probably than < 
in any other people ftf the eartiP; and this f^mi a grejiA 
variety of powerful cai^«s, whTch, to understafid the true 
temper of their mindsf and the dftecPbion which thi^ spirit 
takes, it will not be amiss to lay open somcwl^t inbr^ 
largely. 

Blit Burke can no more^be represented by^an 
extract than an fa]^ of the forest by a branch one 
carries in the^hafhd. ^The same ♦is true of another 
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^member af the Club-«-a man very ciifferent in 
fortune ai^ ‘fflsppsitiom 

It rhay be candidly a hnitted that while every- 
' one ought to re^ The'^ Decline and Fall of the^ 
Roman not everyone can find the time or 

en§r^ to ’do so. But every studept of literature 
can and should ij’ead Edward G:yobon's Autobio- 
qrctphy, one of the most curious, readable, and 
i-wstructive pieces of prose literature. . 

Its -author was the son of a wealthy and \y ell- 
connected English g^tleiriart. Sickly in boyhpod, 
he had time to develop a passion for reading, and a 
precocious intelligence, which con vin ^ed him by the 
• age of fifteen that Roman Catholicism was the true 
faith. His father sent him to a Calvinist minister 
at Lausanne, where the arguments qf ' M. Pavillard, 
and ^he fear of a suspended allowance, prevailed 
upon the cons' ert to revert to ' Protestafntism. He 
remaoned, in Switzerland till he had acquired a 
perfect' mastery of French (reading all the \>rhile 
omnivorously), till he was old enough to be- 
come engaged to a Swiss young lady. But* here 
again the father put ‘^hi^* -foot down, and again 
Gibboif WaS tractable. I siglmd as a lover, but I 
obeyed as a'^son.” The lady did not mfss celebrity; 
she became the wife of Nuckar, tinance minister 
under Louis XVI., an a famous and evil hour, and the 
mother of Madame' de Stael. Gibbon was recalled, 
and giveil^o commission in the* militia; and though 
probably po man was ever lq;^s fit by temper and 
body for soldiering,- be acquiredisome useful know- 
ledge. “ Th® Captain of the Hampshire Grenadiers,’^ 
he Tvrites with charaeterfstic^pomp, “ has not been 
useless jfy the historian of the Roman Empire.” 
Not till the militia had been disbanded, and till he 
had again l6lc England (this timi^S for thef" grand 
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tour), was it settled that th6 Capi^in ^onld blossom 
into the historian. We knfbw tl^ plai^, the day. 
and the Rot^r. 

It was at florae on the of Qctober, 1764, as I sat <■ 

•musing araids^ the ruins of the Capitol, that the idea of 
writing the decline and f§,ll of the city first started to, ray 
raind. But^ my , original plan was circumscribed to the 

decay <JS. the city ratner than of the enjpire*; and thaugh 
my reading and ^•eflections began fo point, towards •that 
object, some years elapsed and several avocations inter- 
vened i^fore i wa^ seriously engaged in the executiom 
that^*l^orious«work. 

We Tcnow also with equal precision when the 
laborious ^^tjc,termia|ited. 

T have presiijied to mark the moment of c&nception : 
s]i)all now commemorate ^the hour of my final deliverance, 
it was on tl^ day, aor rather night, of the 27tli 
June, 1787, l^tween the hours of eleven and twelve, that 
I wrote the last lines of the la^t page, in a #limmeivhouse 
in uiy garoeil. After fciying down my pen I took several 
tuAis in a berfeany or coverefP walk of acacias, ^hich co«ii- 
man(^ a» prospect o^ the country, the lake, and the moun- 
tains. Tne air was \pmperate, the sky was serftie, the 
silver orb of the moon was reflected Srom the waters, and 
alPna#ure was*s]lent. iVill not dissembie the fij;*8t emotions 
of joy oti recovery yf ni^ |r5bdcfn, and, perhaps, the estab- 
lishment of my ranie. But m^ prMe^ was smmi tumbled, 
and a sober njelancnofy was spread* over my%mind, by the 
idea that I had ^iken an everlasting leave of an ola and 
agreeable companion, ancl^tkat, whatsoevei^, might be the 
future date oft my^ hiStory, the life of the histoilan , must 
be short and precarious. 

We have here instance of self -dfnii cation Us 
clear and complete ?|nd successful as M ilton's ; but 
the opitrast is no® less reinaVk^able. Gibbon (vlso * 
served his country. He ^ sat in Parlidnieift from 
1774 to 1783, a mut^ /laember,^‘'8afe but in^loriftus,'' 
not caring to risk ^ his repbtation by speech, |ind 
supporting hy liis^ilent vote the mc^t disastrous 
measiu^s that ever passed the House of Commons 
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c, — mjeasur^ whicl| he habitually condemned in con 
versation. t He \v^as re^ arded for his sile.nce and his 
votes ^by a luciatixe sin^.cure. ^ When this post was 
suppressed, he retired Lausanne, where, amon^ 
exquisite surroundings, n^ consolidated his fame b^ 
the completion of his great work. The volumes 
as they appeared from 1776 onwards, 'were greeted 
by the worid v» itb a verdict which coincided with 
the' author’s. For Gibbon matches Milton in con- 
■<:fidence ; but what seems superb assurance^ in the 
one is^self-fomplacency »in the other, die provided 
in his will “’tha't my funeral be regulated With the 
strictest simplici^. Shall I be accused ©f vanity if 
I add that a monument is sfiperflu?his s' ” He was 
‘quite right, as* always*^ being perhaps the only 
great figure in literature whose emotions never dih- 
turbod the level operation of his brain.*- 

He writ<!fe of his father : “ The tears of^ a son are 
seldom lasting ; I submitted to’the ordeV of Nature, 
and ‘Iny grief was soothed by the ‘conscious satts- 
factior. that I had discharged alt "he duties of ’filial 
piety.” (That is quite true ; he had ; but his father 
to the lash never trusted him.)’’ “ Few, perhajJS, Are 
the children who^ afffer the" expiration of some 
months or years would sinceT*ely rejoice in the 
resirrrectiori of their parents; and it is a melancholy 
truth that ufy father’s death, not unhappy for him- 
self,, w£Ci^ the only 'event that could savfe me from a 
(hopeless life of- obscurity and indigence.” Gibbon’s 
(standard cf* comfort, it must bb said, was high ; and 
with his amazing abilities lie never contemplated 
‘ the possibility of eArliing hfs oWn living. p 
f Stilb when all is said, behind the Gibbon of the 
autobiography there is the G^bon whom we see in 
his letters, the lifelong friend lof certain favoured 
pef-sons, notably of Lord Sheffi^d,»and, indeed, also 
of his stepmbeher. * He was also sincerely attached 
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to the aunt who brought him up, Mjs. ^-Catherine* 
Porten, “at. whose name I a tear at gratitude 
trickling *d5^n my ^heek.’^ Thts p^imse, wi4:.h its 
hackneyed Uterary fictioiy is almost the only one 
4 vhich’ appears in all of tne six dWifts of the auto- 
biography which have Qome down to us. ^There (^in 
be no doubk first, that Gibbon meant what belaid, 
and secondly, that he thought this t^ie ihost proJ)er 
way of sayitig it ; the whole man is there if you 
come think qf it. The book is unsurpasg,ed** 
uniqhe, indeed, in a quality .which .if^woutd* be 
diffiouh? to fie^ne ; nothirtg could b*e farther from 
noAvetd, yet.i^^omes tp the same. ^ His analysis of 
complicated stifCes of nTind is so lucid, so |rank, and 
so e^xact, an^ +ie is so perftjctly coiWinced that he ' 
rvSed be ashanaed of ^jdthing which goes to make urf 
Edward Gibbon that his narrative is as candid as 
simplicity, transformed into pi’int. He has a 
WQjiderful a^^rohenwon, of connfion things in 
ttieir ti;ue inwafdness, which may be illus#ratetl Ky 
two pln'a.sos : “ tflal^,early and invincible l»vo of 
reading wh\ch I would qpt eaoJiange for tlu) 
treasffr^s of Jndia”*; a^d tjie description of his 
chamber at Lauifanrife,*" wl^ch^imstead^of ^ com- 
panionable fife milht*be warmed .by* the dpil invisible 
heat of a stove.”. Admirable writer ! • 

His merits as a lystdbifin need not l^e discussed 
here. As a* writer, he show.*^* cveiywhere^* the 
influence of French, which had so strong a fascinaV 
tion for him that he composed in thai; l*fcguage hm 
first published work^ and* hesitated whether to 
employ it for his History. He*learnt enormously 
from Voltaire, and his ifony is that ‘of #'r5nce 
rather than of En^flnd. Thtere is no ppri5d* in 
history in which tS Channel made so httfe of a 
division as in the^hird quarter of that century. 

* Englisl? ideas* were t^e fashion fn France, English 
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liberty was cjted 9-s the 'model for Europe. Gibbon 
wrote hardiv lesji for continental than for English 
schola^rs: whife hss cWitemporary, DstVid Hume, 
found himself more iWous in Pa^is than in 
London. / ^ 

Pume^v’ another of the great writers who lie 
outside the scope of this book. The, literary quality 
of his work,*" though it helped to spread the influence 
of jhis ideas, is not like that of Gibbon’s ; for if 
'•Gibbon were untrustworthy and superfici?^]- as a 
hlsb)i^n, we .should still read his Autobiography, 
and perhaps'^also his history, tor the snlendour cf its 
style, the lucidity of its thought, and the dignity 
of its narrative. Hume aS" a historian has been 
'superseded though not discredited; ••his most im- 
portant work, the Treatise "of Human Nature, 
makes him a landmark in the history of philosophy 
—not of literature. 

All these Lien stand ^on the eve ..of the great 
cMange—ovhich they half foresaw and wholly 
deprecated— that shook Europe ai'id altered in ^eat 
measure the constitution of society. No such change 
is without its effects on literature, and we have to 
consider the beginnings ofcta new order both in 
poetry and jn prose. 



CllAPTEI^ XIV 

• • • 

l^URNS. 

now have to consider the immense contri-, 
bution made by Scotland to tlie literature of'thi^ 
English tongue*from the middle the eighteenth 
century onwfvd. It necessary first to understand 
th§,i whereas <in Jreland and Wales up to thatp(e’io(l 
the oply true ve^jpacular was the ancient Celtic 
tongue (Cymric in Wales, Gaelic in Ireland), *there 
existed in Scotland, two •unrehited vernaculai* 
dialects one, that of the Higjflands,*a GacHc hardly 
distinguishable fr^m Ih^ Irfsh, and called, kideea, 
the Erse ; th^ other, that of the ‘Lowlands, a dialect 
of English, which had e^rly become stereotyped by 
literature. In the (^lefitur/which fpllowed the death 
of Chaucer, Ring •James I. of Scatland,^ducated in 
captivity at Windsor,, wrote verses in thai. speech^ 
of the Thames Vafley whiijh* Chauctfr IBid set to^ 
Romance rhythms; Jml Jie wrijte^also poems in the 
very different English that was spoken ^t his’oym 
court. Up till the reign* of Elizabeth, ScSiJand* 
produced far more ffetry of, importance than 3id 
the southern kingdom? William ljunbar is a Vrit^ir 
^who ha^ some claim to be named firith Villon.* 
Under the James whe^ first joinea the thrones ve 

• t • 
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find literafci^Ie at? the Scotch court no longer verna- 
cular; Driflnnofid of M^wthornden rivt^ls, Spenser in 
his otles and sonnets, ^ut among the Country places 
the dialect literajbure s^vived, in ballad, song, and 
satire, written by peasant and nob^e, by farinoi.s 
afid scKcjt'dinasters, by earls’ daughters and village 
aU>-''vives, ^ill at last it flowered ?nto d)he ^greatest 
pcrrsant p(^et that the world has 'over seen. There 
eSiisted a Lowland Scots literature \<tithout break 
or cassation for at least four hui'dred years' before 
^tirns w?Vte. » His« litciy.ry ancestr;^ was als old 
as that of Gray or Collins, but it was distinct and 
separate from t^ieirs — in s^cfar, at as he was 

a poet of* the vernacular. 

Side by sicfe with this there exif^te^d in Scotland 
.a great body of Gaelic literature, njuch of it com- 
paratively recenttanct closely analogo(|s to the othex’ 
verhacular. ^ There were Jaqobite soixgs in Gaelic 
as in I^owland Scots (<?r Lallan) ; tbex'c were dove 
songs and drinking songs ; and,j it is here- that the 
Gaelic influence is most pei’ceptible in the work of 
'Burns and hif^ fbrerui'iners. .Music, which is of no 
tongue, ’vvas held in T-oiumon by speakers .of Gaelic 
and (jposikers of <“ Lallan',' ’ ancf the most famous 
Sc^ottish .«rongs are written t 6 Gaelic airs. At the 
very time „when Pope and his s/'diool had pinned 
English do'vvn to, hard uilelasti 3, rhythms. Burns was 
writing vCxSo which had the fi'oc'music of wind and 
■ running water, as ethers had written it before him. 
The Flowers^o’ the Fdy'^st, written by a sister of Lord 
Minto’s, has exactly the thin of a Gaelic song 
J>i;irited ip Dr. Hyde’s Love Songs of Connaught : 
it, l?as also the Gaelic and not the English system 
oi' rhyme. But the ,most c^hyracteristic features of 
v^hat^ may be C9.11ed the clas.dcal literature of the 
Gaels havof no reflection in *^XioWland Septs. The 
poetry produced in Ireland and Scotland, perhapd 
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seven ol* leight cedturies ago, perh^s' seventeen, 
or eighteen, came into the ^knowledg^'of Europe 
through ^ftjpedium of eigl^eenUi-c^i^ry Emglish. 

Macpherson’s adaplation.'/from the Ossianic poems 
began, to appear in 17 6Q/ They went through a 
Iscore of editions in fifty years, being cojitinually 
republish§(l and translated into many "Tanguages. 
His paraphrase, in itself of no^ giicat* merit,* dtnd 
made from ^late and adulterated versions of *Jjhe 
epic compositions, does not belong to the history of* 
Englji^ liter^tui^, except in so far as^ts 8»c^e^ 
pro-vfes the growing hifngfer for* a po(?try*that should 
get back tcj^rftnitive nature, and away wholly from 
the region de .^iete; and ^Iso in so far as it 

paved the way for Scott by stimukitin^ curiosity ‘ 
about the Highland life and traditions. 

•By far mqjre ^impoftant, however, as a forerunnef 
of Scott is Bishop Percy, whf) in^7G5 pifl)li8he<^ his 
Reliques df *Ballad Poetry. The no»th(!i‘n verna- 
c^Ar (for Laflam was spoKen on both sidfs of the 
bordQr)*possessed «iHi -amazing wealth of stories set 
to rough but effective vcr.se, comyigm orating duel§ 
and cijmbats, 'raids ami ridin§.s, the Jifting^of brides 
and of dkttle. * There .w^P be*more to say of this in 
connection with S«ott ; but it must l)(i rfffliemberod 
that Burns aS well as Scott was nourished on tlfese 
ballads, knew them by» heart, collectefj them and 
emended therig. An?l also it mu.st*be observed that 
twenty years before Burns publi.<4ied his own vdrses% 
the attention of lit§ra*’y men Jiad beep afetfacted t^ 
the literary riches of^he ditflect in which the was to 
write. They were prepared tf) judge him by tbe 
standard of the literature to, which he belonged, a* 
literature untouched b^r thJ conventions of a dfs«v- 

A. a. ^ 

ing room. ^ 

His contempor<ir^ William Diake, writing In, 
English,*was ItJSs fortunate. But at miSt be under- 
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r- stood that ]^|.ake was a reactionary, while in Bums 

we have simply „tlie culmination of a school. 

Burns is^ 3ometimeSt spoken of as»„t.n untaught 
artist. Nothing could ^ less ^rue. No poet is more 
derivative, more,' incline i to follow Wd surpass 
a<;.cepted» yodels. Moreover, by no means all poets 
hav^ been better educated. * His father was indeed 
a peasant, living by what he could make (5Ut of a 
few acres of rented land, and living in a cabin. 
’B^t he was a Scotch peasant, and had the regard 
<!sf,.hls ra<Ski ^or education. His sons got s^nooling 
from the time they were* siic, a good grounding in 
English. He himself was intelligent his wife had 
a fund of song and story, and BumS^ grew up, as 
many a peasant does in Scotland ^.nd Ireland, in 
" an' atmosphere where literature was far better 
' understood and ^lued than ' in m^os*^ middle- cl&ss 
English homes. But poverty set him too early to 
the mill. His father took a larger fallen, as his sons 
Wef’e glowing up, and tried to work it with their 
help^ At fourteen the boy was doing a*' plough- 
»man’s work, y^t he read ihUefatigably, and with 
help fre^n a f i ieridly “schooliiiaster, who canoe over 
on hgrlf -holidays out , of “love for his quick pupil 
and the pjjpil’s father, he learqt to spell out French. 
Ht grew up to manhood, a drudge in body, working 
on his father’s farm in hopeless struggle against 
failure, wh,ich finally closed *111 ^ on • the family in 
17^4, when the fal^her died. William Burns had 
not succ6>,defl in kee,ping his head above water, but 
he had aet high in his household the value for 
things of the miiid. The sona took up the business 
w'lth' full' determination to succeed, and from 1784 
Bobert, Burns with his Woth^^r Gilbert were tenants 
of Mossgiel Farm. Here wit.; '.in the next two years 
I most oJ his Jbest' work was wi^ton. 

It was Witten “ for fun.” ^ Burhs was through 
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all his fife the idol of his company. ^He was con-« 
vivial, he had a way with ihe ■v^mei^ and these 
qualities brt»iight hiqj trouh^. But was npt the 
less sought ^fter by men of his own class who had his ^ 
^own taste for literature: itws true that they generally * 
seem to have* shared his other tastes also^ -BOssil^ly 
— although, Gilbert Burns reported that his brother 
always lived w^hin the fair lirgit of his earnings 
as a hand on the farm — Burns was too popular, to 
be successful as a farmer; at all events he was* 
unsuccessful. an(f before two ^ears \^ev* oul^^ni- 
gra^ion* seemed the oifly resource. He ^eard of an 
opening, aa'ajp overseer of negroes in Jamaica, and 
it was partly Vith a "hope to rai^e money for the 
journey that he decided to print his*poems, already 
l<feally famo\is, at Kiknamock. They appeared irf 
July, 1786. •The edition sold oqjt in a month, but 
Burns was 'only £20 to tlie good, arid Jargaica 
seemed ine\^|able, tifl a friend sugge^ed an excur- 
sion to Edinbifrgh to see what could dbe donb. 
Here^ as Mr, Hthiky says, “he was every*vhere 
received as he merifed,” and befqrQ the Edinburgh 
edition appeared its? success watr assui^d. The 
ploughman poet Jbecam^ a ^bn yi what was^thema 
true metropolis, ricl^ in talent Sjpd* well ^sposed to 
the unusual." Scott, then a growing lad, had*the 
chance to meet him. and noted his imjdiessions long 
after. “I naver.Sbw a man in Compqipy vWtb, his 
superiors in, station and inforrnafion more perfectHs 
free from either the reality or, the affeptaiimi of em* 
barrassment.” Burni^ came back to Mossgtel famous, 
and by local standards rich? he could lend 
brother £180, and take fov himself <* new tind 
larger farm (Ellisland in Dumfriesshire). ’And 
here he settled” do\^ with Jean Armour, wjio had 
already twice b®r^ him children, and i/^hom Tig 
now avbwed As hi/wife. At the end? bf a year he 
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«gave up farm labour himself, and took up a post as 
an excise <?inicer„ riding weekly two hundred miles 
on tqprs of'^iirrspeotion.. Two years l&tbr again, in 
1791, he sold his interes*' in the farm, ajrid was pro- 
moted to a gaugCrship id Dumfries, in which little) 
port hochyed on till his death, in 1796', at the age of 
thirty-seven. 

Thus his lifi^ divides itself into +wo periods — the 
fir^st of twenty -seven years, in which Ixe was verit- 
ably the ploughman ; the second, divided fT-om the 
:tvrf\t*by a ^erjod of dazzling popularity-and festivity 
in Edinburgh, covers onl3) nine years, and il^ by far 
less fertile, even during the three yea’^s^of it which 
were spent in the country ; &,nd it liwindles gradu- 
ally to the guttering candle and the final darkness. 
Burns was through all his life habitually drunki^n 
on occasion, thougji he drank for eon /iviality, not 
for drunktiiness ; the count of his loves is number- 
less and squalid. Even if we bear in, mind his Qwn 
aphorisiih, ' *' ' 

, Wliat’a done we partly may compute, ' 

We know not what'd resisted, 

. X ' " . . • . e - . 

it is hardito find matter for edification in the detail 
of his^di:fe. But he dM fcVr Scottand what hardly 
any other poet has ‘done for hrs country, and Scot- 
land wisely worships him, ^ Nor is it Scotland only 
that owes htrn a debt ; Wbrdswi^rth spoke the truth 
of ^urns iiwthe two finest lines of a fine threnody : 

^ d^e(m in the general hcarj; of man 
ilis power s,Mrvives.jj 

^Few poets repay study better* than Burns, because 
few hvive been so much misrepresented. Scotland 
in -her gratitude has tried to make, a saint of him, 
and a preacher ; and 'there is? lo doubt that Bums 
Jitters plenty of moral maxims, o The Cotter’ a Satur- 
day Night is probably the best Known of his poems. 
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though Scots wha hae runs it close, and yet neithei^ 
gives us the essential Burns> In ihe hrst place, in 
both the* Sbotch vennacula’ ' pot^try •iff mixed with 
English, and Biirns was tyiver himself in English. ^ 
iScots’was the tongue tluK^ he spoVe and thoi^ht in, 
Scots literature was tlje 1 iterating; that i-caJly 

formed Irifk art*; in Scots he had the finest feeling 
for the. colour, the sound, the as*4(x;fati(?ns of every 
word. In the second pl.ace, the thought of tfu?se 
poen^^is not th^j characteristic thouglit of BiynsT 
Thc*GoUers Saturday if^didactiy, .^'ntinTejitsJ, 
morali^ng ; S^ots wha h'lc is rh(;torieMi. The true 
Burns is ♦a •peasant^endow('d wnth a genius for 
description, wllh a Y?easant’s shrewd cynicism, a 
peasant’s strong sense of il-alities, {?hove all with a* 
IJhmour that is no.l’ess a peasant’s because it iS 
entirely his*own. Only by the^rarest chance dod!s 
one find Jhe true Burns in* a few lin(*s where no 
distinctive v^rd of ^eot^ occurs ; anfl v lu'n we do, 
is nqt in morM aphorisms nor in rhetorJt. * 


The wan m(.)on is' setting l)el)iiKl tlie white wave, 

And time is aetiting with me, ol^'l 

These lines hav(? the rftagio of lyrical rcunauce. Hut 
they are renuote as t:he poles froni the •tone of The 
Cotter’s Saturday Niyl^t, whicli may l^e exemplified 
by a citation : 

Compared with this, how pot^r Ke]ig:T)n’s pride, 

In all the pwij) of incth<jd, and of^arW ' 

When men displ?^>; to eo>igregations wide 
Devotion’s ey’^y exf,;pj)4P the heart ! 

* 

There you havi^ palpable viiiiation of ( Ihay-'-pfiicl?- 
beck writing. Oorjl work there is in flic pbem, 
when Burns uses iJs Lowland tonguf! for xle.scyip- 
tion ; but th<j fife^lnd the force' whipji distinguif'li 
him wLen the whok^ man goes* into his work are 
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«iot there. If you find them in his English it must 
be in the clcsingfchoruS to his Jolly Beggars: 

Life is all a varioruni, 

We reg^ifd not it goes ; 

Let them '^jant about; decorum 
* 's ^ Who have characters to lose. 

Here’s to budgets, bags, and wallets : 

Herts's te all the wandering ^rain ! 

Here’s our ragged brats and callets^^ ! 

One and all cry out, Amen ! , 

Tliec^' adifii^dhle stanzas reveal, aliftost at ’ his 
best, the Burns of the poems — the poet of Tdm d 
Sh( inter, of The Holy Fair, of Holy Pray^er, 

the Address to the Deil, axid many others ; just as 
the phrase qu(5ted before is of close, kin to the 
Burfis of two or three masterpieces in song which 
li'ave the same unutteraWe pathos in'^tliom : 

When I think on the happy days ^ ' 

I spent wi’ you, iuy dearie ; 

And now what lands betw^ep us lie, 

How can I be but eerio^! 

How slow ye move, ye h^avy hours, 

As ye Were wae ai?d weary ! 

It was na s^;^ ye glintt^d by 
vVlien I w^s wi’ my deane. 

Not less beaiitiful is the Jacobites Farewell : 

I \ 

It was a’ b^r our rightfu’ King, 
yltki left fair Scotland’s strand ; 

Tt was a’ for our rightfu’ ‘iKiug 
" vV^ e e’er saw Irish land, 

‘ My dear^; 

We e’er s^w* Irish land. 

Ndw a’ is done that nien can do, 

And a’ is dcAae in vain 
My love and naiHve land, \c‘^rewell, 
w For I iiiiwin cross the mi in, ^ 

My dear ; 

For I ma{in cross the main. 


1 W#>nnVii 
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He turnVl him right and round aV>ut 
Upon the Irish shorA ; , 

•Afid his bridle-reins a %liak%^r 
With Adieu for evermore, 

• My,idear; ^ 

\^ith Adieu foi^vermore.' 

The sodger from the wars leturns, 

• «The tailor frae the main ; 

But I hg^e parted frae my l^ve, • 
jiiTever to meet again, 

ISl y dear ; 

lJever«to meet again. 

When day is gunt^^and mght is#colj|p, 

An^ a’ folk boun ^ to sleep ; 

on hiiy that's far awa’, 

Thctlee-lang%ight, and weep, 

M y dear ; ^ 

The lee-lang night, and weep. 

Yet in th«se. lyrics it is liardlv Biirns himself wl*> 
speaks, b^t ‘rather (as Mr. nenle 3 ^ lias^urged^ the 
irtynemoriaf genius df Scj^tch song tlint utters itself 
through his lip^. The bulk of this later j(vorlt con- 
sisted in setting v’fofc'^s to traditional airs; somg of his 
best songs are only improved vers^oys of older lyrics; 
arid fn^ many, other 5ases he had a»phras«^ or two to 
go upon, an emotion suggesljtd 1^ them, and^he with 
perfect mastery e^pj^essed the eyiotion. y5ut for one 
of these mas1erpi('ces in tlu; minor key you wilVfind 
ten or twenty witl^ thft triumphant s^’^aggering lilt 
that is burni# all p^er — whether sings of a*v^'ttfnan : 

O saw ye borinie Lesley^ • 

As she gaetl o’er thet border ? ^ 

She’s gaiie, Ale-fandei*, 

To spread heHcoriquefts^farther, 

or* sings as a woman, ar(di,,niischievou», or^iwbeed 
ling, as in 

Last May a braw ^ooer camVlown the lang 

or t 1 . 

Wliat can a young lassie, what slicill a ydung lassie, 
^Wbat can a j^oun^ lassie dae wi’ an auld man ? 

^ Ready. | 
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•* The list g».3s on by scores, — Duncan Gray, Tam 
Glen, in same k^y as those quoted : drinking 
songs, riotou^', exuberant ; and perhaps the most 

characteristic of all, Macf^herson' s Lament : 

') ' • 

% Jp^arewell, ye dungeons dark and strong, 

' xhe wretch’s destinie : 

MaePherson’s time will not be lottg 
Oil yodder ‘gallows tree. i 

't 

Chorus. 

^ Sae rantingly, sae wantonl;^ , 

<Sa,e daunlangly gaa^l he ; 

He play’d a spring and danc’d^it round, 

Below the gallows tree. , 

Oh, what is death but parting brecith ? — - 
On mo lie a bloody plain 
IVe dar’d his face, and in this place * 
t scorn him yet again ! 

Untie these bands from off my hands, 

And bring to me my sword ! 

A^nd there’s no a rnaffin all Scotl ind, 

But I’ll brave him at a v’;ord 

I’ve liv’d a life of sturt and strife ; 

I die by Heachei’ie : ^ 

It burns my heaH J n-mst depai t 
-^^pd not av'3ngt)d be. ^ 

Now farewell light, thou sunshine bi ight, 

And all beneath the sky ! » 

May K^oward shame distain 1 Is name, 
wretch that dares not die ! 

^ Sae rantingly, sae waijtonly, 

Sae dauntingly gaed h<t; 

. He play’d a spiing and danc’d it round, 

Below -tho gallows tre 3, 

In all of tliem what afTeets us is the spring of life, 
— gaiety, power, dt^fiance. lardly any other 
po(,^try is so elastiq, so lull of arjhnal spirits. Read- 
ing Burns, one thinks of the young peasant dancing 
his Highland flings or Irish jig. . There is the same 
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ceaseless spring, the same perfect tinning to the 
rhythm; the same swift, accXnatc* perffainance of 
the complica’Ced steps run trippingl;^'off, with tlie 
continual stiggestion of vigour held in check, ready 
io break all jpounds. Anti if one*Vonders at, these 
qualities in the songs^ where a tune kelpft him, 
where jbhfe •simj)le object is to express a single 
emotion? much snore wonderful' are tl*ey in the 
narrative and descriptive poems. * • 

The^mfolly* Beggar is, of ^course, a coDcction.-. of 
songs; but ifl the “ refitativo which *«Vmgs them 
together never* for an instant does the pitch of 
vigour dro^; 

He dialed ; and tlie kabaivs • she^ik 
Aboon tlio cVoru.s’ I’oar ; 

Whil* frightad rattons^ l)a( k\vard leuk, 

AlidSieek the bemno.st boje.-* 

Tam, o’ SI?afitfr is pure narrative, arjJ probably a 
ste^y was never ?uade to n{?)ve faster in vei\‘:g. Hal- 
lowe'en *has no ceAt*‘!:d motive to hold it togpther, 
yet stanza by stanzft’ Burns keej^s , attention as if 
by ‘a physical feat. He is so’ full o& what, he has t() 
tell, so bubbling oyer wiyf ladghtei-, and lie sketches 
figure after figurcj^in^cident after incidmit, Vith such 
inimitable vigour of drollery, that w^e cannot ch-iose 
but listen. Yet,*ap^rt fev^m 'The Jolly ^eAfgare and 
Tam, o' Shantf r, if nve are to find* him at li^ l;est, 
it must be when a serious centiill emcition giges a- 
purpose to his amaaing power^i of descpip^^iifn. And 
in a number of potwis tlrtit emotion is afforded 
by revolt against •a dark, na/i'ow (.‘cclcsia.stical 
tyranny. Burns was passionately anti -clerical, and. 
the gloomy, intolersmt CatvinVim which prevaiJcKl 
in his day gave himftfair cause. His Holy Fair, a 
description of the Ffesbyterian assemblage? for thq 

^ '^Innermost hole. ^ 
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assumes, if ^one cares to put it so, that “ Auld 
Horuie” \^^as sipiply^ulBlling his nature, as Eobert 
Burps was ^ a’ filling his, and that the ultimate issue 
lay hot with them to decide, but mu,st be shaped 
by a power who would redress and judge with 
insi^iK ^ There is certainly a serious thought, and 
not merely a pose, behind the larghing tone and 
the rapid “ crambo clink ” of the rhymes, and the 
conclusion puts it plainly : 

An’ now, auld CJloots, I ken ye’re tLinkin, 

A'jcertain Bardie’r rantin, drinkin, 

Son,ie luckless iiour will AcJid him linkin,* 

To your black (jit , 

But, faith ! he’ll turn a corner jirkin, 

An’ cheat you'|fet. 

But, far_3 you wee',, auld Nickie-bau ! 

O wad ye tak a thought an’ men’ ! 

Ye aiblins ^ might — 1 dinna ken — ^ 

Still hac a staked— 

I’m wae to think u}k>’ yon den, r, 

c E’en for' your sake ! 

If we'ure to set ourselves the (juestion why it is 
that a man who was drunkeii and dissolute (and 
Burns was more than commonly to blame in his 
dealings ,with './omen), and whose verses mtiy' be 
fcvirly said to incite to driirkenne.ss and loose living 
at least as often as they deprncate either, is yet a 
chifcf glory of his country, a spiritual influence 
strong for good ; the ansv’er m’i.st be that his mind, 
so swilt and, trenchant, able to communicate itself 
like lightning- or like sunshine, was inspired chiefly 
,by a broad' bimevolenee. And if‘ we set out of sight 
his poemr. tliat breathe the' eery soul of cordial 
welcome and frieimship between one man and 
-another, Oii the ground,, that there lurks in tiiem 
invariably some hint of tlie puijjch-bowl ; or his love- 
vorses,_ because we can never'^d^e sure that on the 
evening befoye he wrote Of u the nirts the wind 

^ Going last. -^rcrh.Tjis. ^S^m^tliing to lose, a rhance. 
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can blaw (or any otter of his most torching lyrics) 
he had not kissed another woman than the one he 
was celebfa^ing ; still there are ahny.-i poem^ left 
that Auld Cloots himself cannot disparage, full of 
^ loving fellowship and ■'enderness not for man or 
woman only,* but for the dumb things, tips 

tendernesi* lie soinetimes gave expression in English, 
as in tl?ii lines oq a wounded hare : 

Inhuntan man ! curse on tliy barb’ions art, 

An<? blas,^d be thy murder-aiming eye, 

and ^hei result was taivdry enough. JB,it when* lie 
used his o^n ^tongue to Avrite of the beasts he 
loved — of 1^)0!^. Mailidj his old ( ve, of his mare 
(worn out no\^, but honourf^id in hey descendants), 
ofc the field tnouso whose nest the coulter shatters,, 
oi? generally, (jf^ the helpless and appealing — then, 
he was a poot. Tlic openingi stahzas of ,,.,^! Whiter 
Night sho^"- 1 iis mastery in description, as well as 

ttii? perfectly sincere emofton : 

• 

When biting Boreas, fell and doiire, 

Sharp shivers tliro’ the leailess bowh* ; 

When" Plnebus ^ies a short-li v’3 

** r^ir yr-nith the lift,^-' ' 

Diiii-dark’idn^r ttir^f the-^lakj- shower, 

Or whirb’ng drift ; 

Ae night ©he storn^ the steeples roek^^d. 

Poor Labour^^eet iA sleep was locked, 

While 1l)urr4s, wi' snawy wreetfis up-^ hoked, 
Wild-eddying owirl, 

Or thro’ the V-iiidng outlet hocked,'^ 

^ ^ Doom'll hc^adlong hurl. 

List’ning, the floors and wmnbcks rattle, 

I thought me on the ourie^ cattle, 

Or silly sheep, wha bide ihys brattle^ 

\ O’ w^ter war, ' 

And thro’ the cf aft, aeep-lairii^ sprattle,^, ^ 

^ Beneath a scar/, 

J 'i 
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Ilk happing ® bird, wee helpless thing ! 

That,* in the merry months o’ spring, 

DeKghted me td hear thee sing, 

•> WhaV comes o’ *bfree ? 

Whare wilt thou cow’r thy chittering® wing, 

. An’ close thy e’e ? 

\ *' 4 ) 

Agam^in The Twa Dogs, Burns uses his love and 
ujidcrstanding of the friendly blfuto^ to, reflect 
bap.k his * sense 'bf an all-perva'din^ fellowship. 
The life of the poor, in its pleasures and its haid- 
sliii^s, has never been so well set*.jut as by ''i honest 
'Luath” ; ajid whoever wishes to understand what 
Burns, not as the lyric poet, but ^ as the shrewd 
and humorous pioralist, has ^meant rt¥> ,,his country- 
folk, gentjle and simple, cannot find a poem that will 
better suggest ‘it. He preaches a gospel of contept, 
resting not on a contempt (hi pleasure, but on’ a 
keen sens^ of the‘vahje and dignitj*’, t^e beauty and 
richness, of human existence a^nd humaji 'fellowship ; 
a content which is only J.*eightenojl by the need, of 
effort, ^^here was no poet less mpral in his life than 
Burn%; there is none more explicitly a moralist in 
■his writings. '^CXie mey prefer the .songs wl^re he 
utters emotion ffimply to the less lyriclil poems where 
He propovjnds a philosoph;^— ^wh^ther it be that of 
Tice Twa Dogs or that of Thd'^ Jolly Deggars — but 
thd^ whole man is to be f^und only in the latter 
class. ^And-" if one must’ justify him by a com- 
parfpon, lot •him be compared with Byron, his only 
'piodern , rival in full mascubne vigour and easy 
»breadth oi’ style. Evqn thos^e who praise Byron 
most will admit , that hisi hajbure upon any test 
shoWh warped and cankered ; but no one can ignore 
'the*^S{fi'ing'of unspoilt humanity in Burns. 

* Glance. ® Sky. ® V omis^ed. h ■* Outlying. ® Turmoil. 

? Soracnhle. Steep bank. ‘‘Eawi hopping. “Shivering. 
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TH8 tKANSITION FROM THE EIGHTEENTH 

CPTURY. 

A TRUE landmark iiuEiiglifsh literature i.s Wiljiam 
Slake, whog^aa boAi in 1757, and before he was 
fourteen, had written such \t'rse\s thia^, 

How sweet I roanjcd from field ff) field, 

And tasted all the summer’s pride ;•> 

Till T the^Brkice of Love belield, 

Who in tlFe‘'sunny beams did glide. 

He 'showed nib lilies for my hair, 

And blushiagg'flsesfdir my brow : 

He led m| through hi?; gaitlens faiiy> 

Wiiere alibis golden pleasures giJ^w. 

With s^^eet Maji-^ews my wings were we^. 

Apd Phoebus fired my voyal ra^^ ; 

He^ caught me in his silken, net, *> 

And shut me in his gc^den cag’e 
» .* 

He loves to ij^t and heJil’ nie sin^ 

Then laiignih^, sports and plays ^^th me ; 

Then stretches out my gblden wing, 

And mocks my loss of liberty. > 

Except for the 4ngle, line! “ Phoebus Tired *my 
vocal rage,” wl^clJ is purely of the eighteenth 
century, this' is verse w'hich piiglA’ have beeh 
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‘ written in the day of Mariowe or of Herrick. 
Again, in the Songs of Innocence, when we read 
the openiri^^nufnber6'‘, it seems to be tljje very voice 
of Wordsworth — ^or rather of' Wordsworth’s gentler 
sister, had she ever written verse; ' 

Piping down the valleys wild, ' 

Piping songs of pleasant ^glee, ^ . 

On a cloud I saw a child, 

And he laughing said to'^me : 

‘‘ Pipe a song about a lamb ” : . 

So I piped with merry Jneer. 

‘i^iper, p^pe that song again” f 
So I piped ; he wept to heUr. • 

^‘Drop thy pipe, tKy happy- jC?ipc, 

Sing thy songs of happy cheer ” : 

So I sung the'^ame a^ain, " ^ 

While he wept witij joy to hear. 

^ * f 

“ Pipeiy sit t^iee down and wi ite^ 

In a book that all niay i*ead 

Stvhe vanished /fom njy sights 
And I plucked a hollow reed, 

£ 

And I made a rural ppn, 

Audi I stained the water clear, 

AndiT wrote my happy songs,, 

Every chill irnty joy tojiear. 

•"V ^ ^ 

The Sor]g of the- Chimney ^ Sweeper is a sort of 
forljrunner of, Wordsworth’s At- the Corner of 
Wood Street iii' nianncr and iA feeli,ng ; but prob- 
ably Words vortli', knew nothing' of Blake The 
'^^ame principle, ho' 7 ;.'ever, was at work in both. 
<To Blake, the working; engraver, draughtsman as* 
well as pdet, and mysric before all, it was as though 
the Whole laboriously- built tradition of English 
•literaftire, 'from Drydfcn^‘to Goldsmith and Johnson 
doWn had no existence. xJHe ent straight back to 
thfi springs of English poeitryWbut he carried no one 
in his comp.any. He was jpo propagandist : and his 
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work, whether the first Poetical Sketckes, the SoTigg* 
of Innocence, or Songs of EiCperimice, Sr the later 
and more vfsionary Book of Thef, alP Speared un- 
noticed. A# fountain of beauty^ was opened, and. 
•we return to it to-day ; 15iit it floVed only to ^itself , 
it watered no barren land. 

Mor^ iiftport^t for our purpose, inasuiuch as 
set more or a mark on his time, i9i tl?e poet Willhim 
Cowper, whG, with Crabbe, forms a sort of bridge 
betwe^ the* aga, of Pope and the age pf Wbpds-*^ 
worth. He 'was born, in. his.dbg^tJi in 

makes *a conv^fenient point to remember. What 
we know • P*. his uneventful ld*e is singularly 
interesting. BPe came* of a family of gi;eat Whig 
lawyers, bu^ ti lack of hflft'dness ift his composi-^ 
tJbn neutralised tl^ advantages of liis birth. 
And at the ^gft <if six he Igst kis inot^ier. Fifty 
years laten’ ^a wave^ of emotion swept over ^im 
at ,the sight* of her piW;ure and frmnd e.xpreg- 
ston in perhaps *li^s best verst's. He had%;ause to 
remember the loss,*j4)r he was sent at onecT to a 
boarding-schpol, an apt subj^ict iW •torture, and he 
did nbt» escape it. His 4 ‘xp^'i’ience?; gav«* force to 
Tirocinium, the <5ne bf*liis « ]M<*-aI Satbvs ’’•>whi^i 
deals with e^ucatioiR Later <;xperienee« of school 
life at Westminster wn’e happier, and Avhen in 
early manhood he^%3nteif‘d the Ttanpfe as^ a law 
student he appears to hav<! been a gayrrnd aniiilble 
member of a group wjio dabbl^'d in litenitni’c. He* 
fell in love like o^j^r youpg* men, ImU his uncle* 
whose daughter TheoTlcira was Ijjhe desired object, 
refused consent, and with good reason. * j^nt 
Thdodora never married^ and there is stpong' 
evidence that far oi into o^d' age CowpeY helS a 
foremost place in ^he’J thoughts. Jh^ man’s, person - 
j ality, for all its gentle, feminine type,’4vad a strong’ 
power of attraction ov^ir women.J 
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At the age of thirty-two the disease of his mind, 
hypochondriacal madness, developed iteqlf. Being 
nominated tb'^’a peasant post, that of Clerk of the ‘ 
Journals in the House of Lords, he fell to morbid 
terrprs of doubt Over his'Vitness, and finally tried tO 
hang iiinrself. The garter broke, and he was found 
op the floor insensible, saved, but dhly to sound the 
depths of religious mania. Seclusion in a private 
asylum sent him out partly cured, but in large 
'measure, dependent on his relat’ves for onpport. 
thney settl^'lijm in .the towiLof Huntingdon, where, 
after some months, he made friends with Mr. Unwin, 
a clergyman, his, wife, and hi? son. ^ Thao friendship 
was Cowper’s safvation. 

England wa^s then ift the full tide of the Evan- 
'^ehcal revival, and the Unwins were devout, but 
hot morose. They ch^^med Cowpei , and he became 
an inmate of their house, paying his. contribution 
to household expenses^o Two years later Mx*. 
tJnwin died, but an indissoluble tie had g^owm up 
between his wife and her gqest. He was nearly 
forty, she was eeven^ years older, and they con- 
tinued to make the\r l>ome together, living as 
xhother arid son. They fixii^d^ their abode at Olney, 
whither they were attracted by the presence of a 
rerd'arkable revivalist, Johi| Newton, then a clergy- 
man, once captain of a slaverv Under the violent 
spiritual excitement which this \7ell-meaning man 
'‘administered,' Cowper’s mind ^ again gave way. He 
cbecame ccfAvinced that he wm lost irretrievably : 
sheer lunacy followed, thrpugl^ which Mrs. Unwin 
tendfed him, though Ihe lunatic, after the nature of 
"his disease, imputed hatred aiid evil designs to her. 
At'last sanity was r&stored by, the help or medicine, 
aijd in a happy hour !l^ew<^on , left Olney. His 
Tsucceijsor, Bull, had a more gCnial piety, acd was a 
tipe and good fri^d to the poet. 
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Cowper^ was now close on fifty, €y;id at Mrs. 
Unwin’s advice he reverted to JLiter%ture.# Newton 
indeed had^akready set^ him to hy#iin m^titing : ^and 
^now Mrs. Upwin urged on him didactic poetry. 

result was Table Ta^k and tjie other Moral 
[Satires^ writtefi in the orthodox eighteentlj^cencTiry 
f couplets. This liolume, ^though it does not sljow 
Cowper %t his bg^^t, reveals tliat #!nixtuiT 3 of fine 
observation and humour, which makes l)is private 
correspondence «^^re delightful than any of his 
works^ fiesign^ for publicity. A passagvi^ma\^'d5u5 
cited ^ \ ^ 

Von aiicieti4 f>^ade, wli«|ge wither’d features s*how 
She might be ^ung some forty years ago, 

Her elbows j)iliion’d close upoh her hips^ 

^Her head erect, her fai? upon her lips, 

Her eyebro^sf iych’d,lier eyes both gone astray 
To watch ycfcn anjorous couple tlieTi* play 
With bony ^nd unker^^hief’d neck defies 
TJhe rude inctemency of wiii^ry skies, 

•And sails with Lippet-head and mincing airs 
DaMy at clink of 1^1^ Co morning i)rayei’s. 

To thrift and parsimexfy much inclined, 

§he ^et allows herself i^hat boy»behin?l jj* 

The sluvering*urchin, bending he goes, 

With slipshod het4s, afld dew-ciiM^p his nose^ , 

His preaecessor’s c^eat^ advanced to, wear, 

Which futui^ pages are yet df)om’d to share ^ 

Carries her Biblo tuck’d Hieneath his arm, ^ 

And hides his hand^\o keeJ5 his fingers warln. 

Some time later, a new intliignce came into the 
recluse’s life. Lady*Aasten, a brilliant.wjdoV, who 
had lived much in th^ worlc? both of En^ish and 
French society, called ujlon Mi^. 'Unwin, and 'he? 
viva<»ity charmed Cowper. ^Friendship sprang dp 
suddenly on both sid^, and Lady Austen took ll?e 
vicarage in Olney ; aSid s?)on*a private 
opened between fhestwo gardenS, ai^d the - trio 
passed ^lieir days tc^ether, C-»wper devoting 
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himself alter^nately to each lady. It was under this 
influence that there* was written, first John Gilpin. 
theij the stecnzas on The Loss^ of the Ro'pal GeorgeX 
two masterpieces in very different kinds. And 
lastly, it was Lady Ausirrn who suggested that 1^ 
sjiould fcWrite, not moral satires dealing with a 
wofld that reached him only threugh newspapers, 
t)ut a poehi of his own experienc<^. She gave him 
for a subject her Sofa ; so came into being The 
TpLsk, ill which Cowper adopted the loosest of all 
lieineworks ijpon \Yhtch to string together liis own 
thoughts and observations and emotions— emotions 
essentially meditative and tranqui.b r,uch as the 
joys of a quiet walk in suinmtJvS or of fireside 
evenings win'll winter rules. 

'It is by this work that Cowper reaches forward 
:o Wordsworth. ^He holds like Words worth that out 
if< the commonest stuff of life poetry may be made ; 
like Words\*‘orth he denartsf from +Re vague, con- 
‘ ve'ntioiialities of “ poetic dictioli,” and describes 
minutely and precisely whjxU iie sees, as here in 
the Winter Mo^^nimjs Walk : 

The T’attle mourn i>i cor'^'ers where the fence 
S.-reOji^s them, soem H Jf-petrified to sleep 
In nnrecumhent ^idness. Ther.e uhey wait 
Their Wnted fodder ; not like hungering man, 

Fretful ’f iinsupplied ; bi;t silent, meek, 
i\jid patient of the slow-paced^swain^^ delay. 

He froin^the stqfik carves out the ac'^jistow.ed load, 
Deep-pluitgirig,^ anfl again deep-plunging oft^ 

His br^ ad^ keen knife into the 'SoUd mass: 

Smoqth as a wall the ^.pright^ ; emnant stands 
With such U7idoviati7ig and eve'll force 
He severs it away : no needless care, 
iliest ^orms should overset the leaning pile 
Deciduous, or its town unbalaiiced weight. 

Forth goes the woodman, leading unconcern’d 
The cheerful haunts of man vdeld the axe 
And driTO the wedge in yonder forest drear, ^ 

From morn to eve, his solit^^.ry task. 
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Sbaffg^, and lean, and shrewd, with pointed ears 
And tail cropped short, half luicher and^alf cur, 

His dog attends him. Close b^ind llis hec^ 

Now creeps he slow ;#and now witlf inaHyia frisk 
Wide-scarjjpering, snatches up the drifted snow 
With ivory teeth, or ploii^hs it witi^his snout ; 

Then shakes bis powderVw’oat and barks for joy. 
Heedless of all his pranks, the stuixly churl •• 

Mo\^s fight tftwara the mark ; nor stops for augh^ 

But BOW and tiien with |)ressure o^his^huAib 
To adjust the fragrant charge of a short tube, 

That fumeg beneath his nose ; the trailing cloud 
Stiidcims far bemnd him, scenting all the air.^ « 

2 • • . * . # * Ti 

Therg i« no^ rapture, no exalta’tioii, IVit^tho objects 
ara seen a»* ^hey must be in all art, tlirougb a 
sincere emotton#»-wbicff is here a qifiet contemplative 
pleasure. Lady Austen de!^^i’V(!H wt'il of the world; 
f<Jr she had \he tact 4o sec that Cowptu', to attain- 
success, mus^- * express hims(df and his emotions, 
rather than ‘his pious opiniofis ; slu* perceived gilso, 
it seems, tfiUlt^he woitld do better if f**(‘ed from the 
i-eS^raint of Pope’s metre. ^ » 

Brfb, it appears,*f 9 i( 3 ndship broke down. Th^ Task 
to some extent replSiced the inspii-er of The Tduk ; 
and Itady Auq^en wat? not cofttent \Hithout an atmo- 
sphere of sentiment. •Fgr th^*Cowper had no desiw, 
and it seems alun J^hat Mr.s. ^tlnwin t^-as "gently 
jealous. Sh^ was not, however, jealous of the other 
distinguished and cJi^arTfti<?g woman, Li^ly Hesketh, 
Theodora’s sMer, Vdio took Lady Austen ’.i place : 
and there were sunny years, brightened by the fam<j 
which The Tank, p>ibhshed in,T[7S5, l^d%bi>r)Ught tn 
its author. After various a5tempts at othnr original 
compositions, Cowp?ir tilrned to tlui great labour of 
translating Homer — employing blank \'erse>as' his 
medium. Of far i^ore real \ importance, ar» ^the 
delightful humoroUitpoeAis Uf domestic incidents — 
such as his epi6 elicounter with a^ vipel* ' in bh^ 
' backyard, and, in a very differevt raiik, the Lines 
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^ on his Mother’s Picture, and the never-to-be- over- 
praised soijnet i^pd ^^^raes To Mary Unwin. 

C(^wper icncst always be r^ad by the student of 
verse, as marking a stage in the spiral of evolution 
from Pope to Wo^sworth^^ His case is the more note 
al^lef as ha read little, and was consciotisly influenced 
by no models in literature, most of. i which from his 
rSligious standpoint he regarded ajj vanity.^ But he 
had a deep»admiration for Milton, whom he followed 
:in his blank verse as far as was pr^^sible for a man 
littixi ear for tht subtler and more intricate 
harmonies bf language. He retains^^an intarei^t too, 
historically, as the poet who gave voice to the 
religious revivaHof the eighteenth century, and his 
gentle phritanism will always be congenial to 
certain typically English natures. The charm 'j)f 
his personality simvives, above all,ian»’the passages 
which de^ribe his jOy in the pet finjmals with 
which he kept off gloom his hares SjTe among the 
i'innsortais. But for the lover of what may be called 
the nj.ost essential poetry — of ih'e things which we 
all should wislj ^o know by lieart — he oflers little, 
yet that is of the best. The Lines on thfi Royal Ge&rge 
h;;;,ve never been ^ sur*;^assp,d - for a certain noble 
baldness Tff statenjent and pes^raint of emotion.- 
The central thought — a loss so great,' upon a cause 
so trivial — isi set out with- iSior^- force in a few score 
of ■yvords than the eloquence of*' !Purke could have 
v.compassed by accupiulated splendour. A poem 
^uggest^ by^^the story of Alexander Selkirk shows 
an extraca:(iinary power of interpretation marred 
by ac jigging mettef But' the' dramatic intensity 
wif5h which in this po^m Cowper set to wwds 
the ionqly wretchedness of ai* solitary, is far sur- 
passed by The Casta'wa'y, th£t great and terrible 
Jlyfic, Which cam6 as a cry flbrn^ the blackness of 
his last daya • . * " 
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For tllfe long coni^auionahip failed in the end. 
Lady Hesketh’s waning health drove lier to Bath. 
And Mary »Unwin, who hac^ aji^pgrjed Cowper 
through the gloom ?)f hypochondria, now ’sank 
herself into *a mental torpor, and. Cowper relapsed ' 
into his horrars of damnation. One of the most 
pathetic things Jn literftry history is thil?i told hy 

Mr. Gold win Smith : 

• • 

Six days he Skt motionless and silent, almost refusing Jto 
take foo^. Hi* WM?sician suggested, as the only chance ofir> 
arousing him, ^tn^ Mrs, UnWn should ^be thducedlt^^ 
possiBle, to invite him to ^ oftt witlMier ; tv itUdyiicult'y she 
was m^de to undeAtand what tliey wanted lier to do ; at last 
she* said thaf ^t^was a firm morniim, and she should -rlike a 
walk. Her partnft at once rose and pkfced lier arhi in his. 
Almost unconsciously, she had liescued him fnfin the evil ^ 
spirit for the lifst time. 

It was a fla|h tmly ; and at^ last she, tjie happier, 
died. Hed:i^ed on, I-o write his Cat^taway, whieh 
tejle of a strong swimiihcr washed *^ov('rboard ^t 
nighi^ struggling yn, jvhile his comrades l^ard the 
cries, and flung casks overboard to buoy hiili, yet 
knpwjng that they cqpld at best jA-olong the agony. 
The po0in tellS of the swimn^tu ’s strViggle,4,ells how, 
and in what bitterness ^f spirit, 4ie sank,; ai>d tli^n 
it tells the purpose ^if its telling ; 

No poet we^ hifti f but the page 
O^naryalive sincere, * 

Th^ tells his name, his woi1;b, his^age, 

Is wet wh/h ^nson’s teSr ; 

And tears oy^bards oj* Iterties sheti 
Alike immorSaTise the dead. 

^ * % * 

I therefore purpose not, or dream, 

Descanting on his* fate. 

To give the melancholy^ tneme 
A more enSiirinJ date : 

But misel-y slill delights to frace _ 

Its sAnblance in another’s c^se. 
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No voice divine the storm allay’d, 

N(y light propitious shone, 

When, siatchfd from all effectual aid, 
We^peri'.hed, each alope : 

But 1 beneath a lougher sea, 

And whelm’d in deeper gulfs than he. ^ 

jpiSten )tlow the engulfing chao,s surges in with 
that ^ word “ whelm’d.” It is the last cry of 
CSwper’s gentk)- spirit, driven to the blach pit of 
despair. * • . 

e The student of English literature ‘in its evpjution 
IT A* ft- also ''be*' recommended bestow some study 

on the wor'k of Cowper’s younger*^ contemporary, 
George Crabbe, whose first importar'.t poem, The 
Village, was publislied in 1783. 'Crabbe repre- 
‘sonts at 'once ''the reaction against ■ the artificial 
fcontentions in poetry, which Pope’s influence had 
supported, and also almost the latest imitation of 
Popa’s litefary technique. Throughout his long 
career — his T^les of the Halt wei-e ipublrshed,.. in 
181 9" — ho*' adhered rigidly to tfle decaf^y liable 
couplet as a .medium for his .ndi't’ative verse; but 
the substance of his work is severe in its realism. 
As his own phrtit^e pu^s it 

“ '-I paint tliO cot. 

As Trv'th will paint it, and as^bards wiM not. 

His method, however, is that of die novelist in 
verse rather than that of the poet— such as Words- 
worth — whose aim’ is in describing to transfigure ; 
to show, qpC ku’etcliedness of the “leech 

gatherer upon the lonely* moo'-,” but his sublimity ; 
‘ and it may fairly *1)0 said that Crabbe fails as a 
pofilb and snflers no undeserved neglect. A speci- 
men may be given to sh6w ho^v close an observa- 
tion governed his art of deocrip^aon : 

Rank weeds, tlL't every art and care defy. 

Reign o’er the ’and and rob the blighted rye 
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Then Ibhistles str&tcli theii- prickly arms afar, 

And to the ragged infant threaten \vi#i- ; 

There poppies nodding, niocl^he hope toil ; 

Thefe me blue hug^fiss paints tnc •terilt's^il. „ 

That is olUservatio}! as iniimto Tennyson’s — but 
how ‘far froi» his charnf of styl^ and inotroi It 
will be noted that Cr»bbe ov<n-laps tlie of lAie 
nineteontri-tientuiy poc'ts. Tales of^ the llalh w,as 
published after iScott liad ceased to writQ verse ; and 
their author a^tially outlived Keats, Shellej', alic\^ 
Byroi*.* 

*But of infinftely higlier importance tluin Crabbo 
is *the great *rtpvelist,v with wliom C'l'abbe was a 
favourite author, and whv)se worl<^, thc'tigh pub-'- 
lushed in tlic nineteenth century, belongs , by. 
tamper and^ affinities wholly to tlie (.‘ighteentli— r 
Jane Austei*. , 

In 1778? ten years«after d(‘ath had/dosed Stt'rne’s 
ij^eteoric careei;, there tti>]K‘ared anonyjjiousjy ^a 
novoi, ‘told in JRjdmrdson’s ejnstolary method, 
entitled Evelina : oi*Vte History of a Yoring Lady’s 
Entrance into the World. ‘It ctfnght the popular 
fancy, S-nd deserv;edly, by^ tla* freshness w^th wkifh 
it depicted the en^tion? of jt ve^ young*gii*l wluai 
first exposed to the* excit(“ment of coflrtship ^and 
society — a sociefty \^ill^ch she is handicapped by 
the vulgarity of her relatives ; and its ai*thort!ss, 
Miss Fanny* Burney, found hei^elf ttiken up*an^ 
petted by, the leadttrsaof literaftire, nota^lyd>y .John- 
son. Cecilia followad in 1782, and in thjs the epi^?- 
tolary method was« abcWidoner^. • A place at ^oui't 
wa^ bestowed on the talented young lady,«ai4d i\ 
very miserable proi^otion*she^ found it — debaj^jing 
her from all further literary activities for a long 
space. We can motive of us read»A\nth deli^lll> tlfeae 
two noVels; lAit their main impovtan<?e*in literature 
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is that they served as models "to the daughter of 
a clergyman^ living at Steventon in Hampshire. 
Between l/96 p,iid,,l^'98 Jane Austen, :^ho in the 
latter'year was only three-and-twenty, wrote Pride 
^and Prejudice, Sense and Sensibility, And North- 
angev Abbey. Tfie title of her first book avows ' 
diffcipleshi^, for it is borrow’ed from, a j)assage in 
Cesil^, where Pr. Lyster summing up observes that 
“ The whole of thfs imfortunate business has been 
1^5 result of Pride and Prejudice.” Xnd a notable 
dj^jSgsion in ^ortha7ige,r Abbey pucs explicitly, the 
new "novelist’s protest against What was cer^-^inly a 
prevailing cant in criticism, while it Emphasises' her 
admiration for her forerunneiji- Catbfcif'me Morland, 

. she relates, an^ her friend Isabella Allen, “ on wot 
days shut themselves up to read novels together.” 
Here the narrator breaks off '-to deprecate “ that 
ungenerousoand im'polpic custom, so' ccnimon with 
novel writers, pi degrading byr their centemptuous 
censure, ^le very performances to-tlie number of 
which^they are themselves addiijg ” ; ,1 

Let us not desej't one another ; we are an injured body. 
Although our productions have tOforded more extensive 
an^I v.nafFected pleasui'e tlla.i tlu^y ef any other literary cor- 
poration' in the world, ®no ^ecies of con\position has been so 
^ much decried From pride, ignorance, or fashion, our foes 
are almost as many as our readers ; and while the abilities of 
the nine hundr^idth abi idger ofvjthe H^tory of England, or of 
the man './ho collectS'»and publishes in a voli me some dozen 
lines of Milton, Pope, and Prior, with* a paper from the 
Spectator, ^ind a chapter from Sterne, are eulogised by a 
thousand penS,'thssre seems'alniost a general wish 6f decrying 
the capacity* and undervaluing the labour of the novelist, 
and of .slighting the performances which have only genius, 
wit, ^(htaste<to i-ecornniend them. “I am no novel reader ; 
f sel(fom look into novels ; "do not* imagine that I often 
read'*^novels ; it is really vepy well fo‘:i;.a novel.” Such is the 
common cant. “And what are ^ou r'^ding, miss-—?” “Oh! 

is' onl^^ a novel ! ” f’eplies the yourg lady ; while she lays 
down her book feith afl^cted indifference, or momentary shame. 
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“ It is only Cecilia, or Camilla, or Belinda ; or, in shorty, 
only some work in which the greatest powers o^f the mind are 
displayed, an,, which the most thoroVigyi kn<;)wledgo of human 
nature, the happiest deSneation of its varieties, the liveliest 
effusions of wit and humour, are conveyed to the world ii), 
the best chosen language.” jNow, had’.the sjvme young lady 
been engaged •with a volume of the Spectator, instead of 
such a work, how^roudly ^’ould she have produ^'ed the bbok, 
and toUl its name ! though the chances must be against,,her 
being oecupied by any part of that ^'oUifuinous public|vtion 
of which either the matter or manner would dot disgust .the 
young |)erson» o^^ste ; the substiinco of its papers so oftc.n 
con8\istihg in ^th^ statement of improbabje c'y5umsl^';.“s, 
unnfitu^l characters, affil topics erf conversation, whlbh ifo 
longer concern any one living ; and their language, too, 
frequently 'so «eparse as to give no very favouraliie idea of 
the age that couW endurent. ’ 

The charg(? is amply justified by the portion of 
contemporary neglect whicli the autlior lind to 
experience. * Ker hrst two book>5 wore written and 
put away yunpublished ; hanger hbey ' was 

ptMTchased a bookselW at Bath lor ten pounds, 
and pigeon-hofe^ indefinitely ; and at that point ' 
Miss' Austen stopped writing for a period Y)f ten 
y^ars, most, of whic^h were, speHt'in Bath, ^w Inch 
was then arf important*, sojjial ccditre. ^hen the 
family left BatK to*r#turi> to othe coiyjtr^Js de.sirc 
for amuseiiient fpiiobably) induced tlu; authoress • 
to return to s|-ory writing, limiting^ herself ^ still 
to such scenes syM clitiracters as Irt'T viiry im- 
eventful mVldle-class existence Jiad made familiar 
to her satiric observation. In 181 1 a publisher wfirts 
found at 'last to produce ynvh of lu!i® litioks — Sense 
and Sensibility. Ffvjs and l^rcjudidb appeared, 
two years later, followed by t\Vo novels of heh later 
period — Mansfield Park and Krwma. IShe HieU ift 
1818, aged only foyjiy-three,,l?iaving her last''itx)k. 
Persuasion, stil^ ind manuscript j it appeape^ pjist- 
humously, as did Worthanger Abbty, which had 
slept f^r all these years in the drawers of the Bath 
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book s(j 1 lor. TJie limited nature of her contemporary 

success may be iud^d from the fact that he re- 
turnecj, it to lit;*' famuy at the fame modfssf price as 
had originally been paid for it. . 

Tliere is hardly,tinother^rose writer whose work « 
is go^qua^Ho limited, and sj impeccable. Passion 
has 1^0 place in it, though she wiM sko>w you a 
ymlng lady (im# Mansfield Par/c), sacrificii?g her 
reputation Co jealous vanity. Virtues and vices dis- 
play themsoK'cs in the most trivia^ fianifest|ition8 ; 
II?¥^^oiTts, («ie of yify mpst jletostable charaeters 
in all fictioi]^ hardly does ^ny tiling rtiorg positively 
wicked than exposing the gentle Faiyry^to a pas- 
sible sunstroke. •Anne Ellif?t, in 'Persuasion, is^ 
indeed a fTgui-esif the finest constancy in love, and 
5he ns visited with the tortiC^'S of jealousy ; bifj; 
tffever for an instant does her create? strike the 
noto»of roiiltance. Th^ whole is kept iii the key of 
fii>(\ subtle, umol^trusivc jjfmietly, aclij^ving great 
resunks v^thin the smallest possible range, 
men ^re seen, doubtless, fron^ a b'oman’s poiftt of 
vie.w.lind only their relations with women; in 
propofeio;^ as Miey belong mbre to ctlie wplld'of 
a(fi-fP)u M icy are less^ultjj prej^suted.* We know much 
less, ioilex^nple, abgut Captairv Wentworth, Anne’s 
lovcA-, (ban we do about Emma’s father, the vale- 
tudinarian fifr. Woodhous#.* B<t whatever is pre- 
sen tisl i?i pre^nted^ with the same .truth and finish 
(*f portraiture — though in some cases the subject 
yjay be ^nlfy .partially seen. * Tlie clergy were of 
mankind ^hose with whfan a dSdy living quietly in 
thy counti’y or a pib'Cincial £owii would be naturally 
mo^ fftmili^r, and her pcjptraits of the clergy m^it 
Maftdilay’s ^thusiasln. One oL them displays him- 
self pretty thproughly*in the :^llowing pages fron» 
Pride Axnd Pi^judice, which, let it be^ remembered, 
was written beforc^Miss Austen was 6ne-and twenty: 
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Mrs. Btiniiet and Kitty walked off, and as soon as tliey 
were gone, Mr Collins began : 

“ Believg me, my dear Miss Elii^ '^Jietli^ that^our modesty, 
so far from ^oing you \ny disservict, rauiicr adds to your 
other perfections. You would have been less amiable in 
^ my eyes had there not been this litvle unwillingness ; bur 
allo\^ me to assure you, that'll have your respected ms)ther^s 
permission for tjiis address. You can hardly, doubt*" the 

{ )urporJ^ of\ify disfcourse, howevei* your natural delica^^y niay 
ead you to disseiuble ; my attentions imvo been too maf(ced 
to be mistak»in. Almost as soon as I entered the hoftse, 1 
singled you o^ut\^ the companion of my future life. l3i\t 
befor»I am run^^ay with by p)y feelings on^fhis subject, 
pertfaps it woSld be adw^able for v,ie to sbde niy reas'/n5 ror 
m?ir«yiifg — and, Aioreover, for coming into llciifordshire with 
the design ®f selecting a wife, as I certainly di;l.’^ 

The idea <Jf Colluts, with all 1 is solemn <*onij)osiire, 
being run away with by his feelings, made Elizabeth so nea’: 
^lughing, thaA could^not use the short pause he allowed 
fii any attempt ^to stop jiim farthei', and he continued 

My reasoJls f^r marrying are, tirst^ that 1 think it a right 
thing for evefy clergyman in eas'#circumstancvs (like nyyself) 
to set the liJArnple of aiati'imony in his ])aris]i ; si^comlly, 1 
convinced it ^^ill add greatly to ihy ha])j)iness ; a^nd 

thirdly which perhaps^ I ought to have mentioned earlier— 
that 'it is the parti^utai; advice and recomnumdatio^^ of the 
very noble lady whom H have the honour of calling patroness. 
Twic* has she* condescewded to give me ^er o})inion (unasked 
too !) oiTthis sidject ; and it^ was, but the very Saturday, i)jglit 
before I left Hunsford— ‘Jbetw^en uur poola ,at upiadrille, 
while Mrs. Jenkiriftoiu was arranging Miss. De ]:Jourgh'H 
footstool — that she said, ^‘Mr. Collins, you must many. A 
clergyman like you n^aist kunry. Choose pioperly, choose a 
gentlewoman {or 771 /^ sake ; and for your <>7v/i^ lett her be an 
active, usefulosort of person, not biought up high, but jtble to 
make » small income go a good "vay. This is my advice. 
Find sneba woman dh soon as yomcan, bring Ir^r to Ilunsfo^, 
and I will visit her.” yAllow me, by the way, to observe, my 
fair cousin, that I dewmot reckon t^ie notice and kindness of, 
L^^y Catherine de Bourgh, as among the least of the advan- 
tages in my power to offer.. You wdll find her mannets 
beyond anything I cari describe ; and your wit and vi\Acity, 
I think, must be accep'^ble co her, especially wdien tempered 
with the silence and inspect which hor rank wili hievitably 
excite. Thus much for niy general intention in favour of 
matriiiv>ny ; it remains t, be told why my views were directed 
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to Longbourn instead of my own neigbboui-hood' where I 
Assure you there *are many amiable young women. But the 
fact is, that b^ing, As I /an, to inherit this estate after the 
death of your h*nlure(f father (who, however, may live many 
years longer), I could not satisfy myself withouf resolving to 
rhoose a wife from ann*ng his daughters, that the loss to t^em 
might Jbe as little as possible, when the melancholy event takes 
plac* — whicl*»however, as I have aiready said, may not be for 
se^ral^ears. This has been my motive, my fair cousin, and 
I natter myself it will *ot sink me in your esteem. A.nd now 
nothftig remains for me but to assure you in the most animated 
l^jpguage of the violence of my affection. i?o ^fortune, I am 
perfacUy indifferent, and shal^ make no deibaiid of thalP^ature 
oTyow* fathe^ It^ce I weli aware that iC could nots be 
complied with ; and that one thousand pounds in tile 4' pfer 
i cents., which will not be yours till after your niQthsr’s deceaae, 
is all that you may ewir be entitlecW; 0 . On,*,iiat' head, there-w- 
fipre, I shall Ije uniformly silent ; and you may assure yourself 
that no ungenerous reproach ^all ever pass my^lips when wa 
are mtirriea.” I 

^t was absolutely necessary to interrupt biiu now. 

“ Yyu are (•>(> hasty, sir^ she cried. “ You'forget that I 
have made no answer. Let me do itwvithout farther loss of 
tiiye. Accimt my thanks for tl*#complim<yit you are payftifc 
' ^ TOry sensible of the honoiy’ of your propoisals, but 

it is imjjossible for me to do otherwijje "tfian decline theln.” 

“ I am not now t<^l(^rn,’’ replied M?. (Collins, with a formal 
wave o^ the hand, that iB is usiuH with ydnng ladies to 
rejegkfhe addresses of the fimn whom they secretly mean to 
accept, when first applies #or tlftir*favour ; and that some- 
itinies the i‘efui|{il is repeated a second cr <K^en a third timet I 
am thei ofore by no means discouraged by what you have just 
said, and shall htpe to lead you to*the fdtar ere long.” 

“ Upon*my word, #ir,” cried Elizabeth, ‘.‘your hope is 
rathei*, an extniwrdinjMry one after my declaration. I do 
,.as^ure you that I am not one of those young ladies -(if such 
y«jnng ladi&j are) who are so'difring as to'risk their 

happiness on ^.lie chance of beifng ashdli a second time. I am 
perfectly serious in my ^fusal. • Yo«a could not make me 
nappy* agd I ^m convinced that I am the last woman in }ie 
World who would make you so.u Nay,-.were your friend Lady 
Cathcrfiio to know me, I vim persuadurl she would find me in 
every respect ill-qualified fdr th% situ^rtion.” 

“INfer^it certain that Lady Catherine would think so,” 
saSd Mr. Collins wfery gravely — “ but I cannot imagine that her 
ladyship would at all' disapprove o': you. And you may 1^ 
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certain that when I have the honour of seejng her again, I , 
shall speak in the highest terms of vour ^mode-jity, economy, 
and other amiable quali^cations.” ^ ' , 

The lack of contemporary fame — thouprh her 
'»work, when ^it fjot itself published, was warmly 
appreciated by the eh'ct — haK been mado'^p to D^ene 
Austen by’ a *C;hoima of posthumous enthujjiasni. 
Scott, after his ^fashion, praised h?r iiobly, and, alter 
his not less' constant fashion, depreciated his own 
workj^by comp^ison. Macaulay said tbat^jshc came 
nexf, to Shakespeare in tlu‘ art,pf dely'.i'^t injr hufuuu 
nature.® The “'case against her — emphasising her 
limitation^'— c‘p(j[uires ^to be put, and it has never 
been put so well as by another giusit novelist, 
Charlotte ^^oTite : 

She aoes busine^is of delineating tlio surface of the 
lives of genteel **Knglish peojile^tuniously . . . She 

ruffles her r^der by nothing vehement, distiirlis hii^i by 
notjiing profoitfid. The pai^ons are jierftctly unknowui to 
h^r ; rejects «ven a speaking accpiaintanc'*-, w ith thkt 

storn^iy Sisterhood. *’lfer business is not lialf so rnucli 
with the human heart ’’as with the liuman eyes, ^‘moutli, 
hapds. and fe^t. What sees keenly, ^speaks aptly, movers 
flexibly ,^t suitc»her to study^; but^what C/hrobs b^tst ahd full, 
though hidden, wdiat tho l>^)od tlirough, what i*.^he 

unseen seat of life mn^ tm? sentienC target rff deiJth — this 
Miss Austen ignores. Jane Austen was a comj^ete andjnost 
sensible lady, but » a very incomplete and n^jther insensible 
(not senseless) woman.^ ' If thi^ is neresy, T cannot helj) it. 

The trui'h, as* usual, lies between the two 
extremes, of statement. Ai^ne Elliot focls, ai*(l 
deeply. And in arty, ca.se-' Miss An.stenjs perhaps 
the most finished nrtist in ^Cnglish fiction. Her 
style, like herself, it should he noted, is fully of the 
eighteenth century Sir '‘Henry Craik points out 
with justice that iV is cbjscly modelled on what is 
most excellent in Jcjinson. 
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The period in English fiteratpre which lies between 
the publication of Lyricdl Bcdladfi in 1798 and the 
death of ^cott ind88’, is only less ‘wonderful than 
the wonderfuj age of Elizabeth and’ ^Jaines. It 
includes the whole, work .1 Scott, Eyi'on, Coleridge, 
Keats, Sliclley, and Lamb, witlj e,ll that is -vital of 
Woi’hsworth s. The output, infinitely varied, is 
difficult to groflp^ Chronologically, and in a., sense 
lotficallyj’ Wordsworth, ar»<:l Coleridge come first; 
they wercifhc mennvh(y foi’nnuatppd the principles of 
the reacti'jn; and' though lor long they were 
ignored or ^.misconceived by the “public and the 
critici^,„they had, full effect oh the poets. Cole- 
ridge’s influoace k felt by Scottt ahd more strongly 
\)y %ron, in verse technique; ,Lqmb was Coleridgg’s 
‘friend and disciple. "Biit there can be no question 
that first Scott, and then Byron, became notable, long 
before the. rest; theirs was the original impact on 
'the nublic mind; they Were \he first who altered 
th^' public taste; and with ttiem accordingly we 
shall hogin. ^ 

^ Walter Scott, ^the most lovable -figurd in all 
le^-tera, is one of those persons who cannot be 
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understo6cI without reference to their pedic^ee. 
Born in 1771, he descended fi'oin a lesser branch of 
the great Scott clan whose i'^^ndal head was the 
Duke of Buccleuch. ^i'he father of his grandfather’s 
.grandfather was Auld W^t of Harden, whose name, 
he says, “I have made to ring in many a ditty, 
with that , of Via wife', the ‘Flower of ofarrow.’” 
His gPeat-granjlfather was a .Tajcobite, whh !oSt 
lands and goods in the Stuail cause, and ‘was 
known through ^Teviotdale as “ Beardit',” from th« 
vendible be;9,rd, then pf)rte'itouH as e, coi.i'ct, v’iirh. 
heci^erished in.regre^ iW the t!*xiled noitse. Jacobite 
sentiment ..capie to Scf)tt in full force throiigh his 
father, an Edii’hurgh Writer to tlu-sigiu't (attorney); 
and it is easy to trace in Sir W,!ilt(‘r, the man 
<Vjf letters and the enthusiast for a Hanoverian 
sovereign, hneanients of tlu^ Borrhn- rider and the 
Stuart partisan. » > 

Scott’s ch'i|dhood decided his caret j-. ('onvulsions 
in his secoTul yttir left liiln with a slirunjj: I(‘g, and 
thre.v him upon *s.t<a‘ies for amust'inent. He was 
sent for country air’ to live with his gramffather 
near ♦Sniailh(}hne Tt/Wer, and his ..carliosl. recollec- 
tions go back to.,thif; Tdjice,*V\'here he Wi'is bred^up 
among old song^# )Uk 1 tales, and na'i” men who 
remembered* the butcherings after tHilldtlen. Dnly 
thirty years, let i''* he» .yoted, had g^jiie by since 
“the Forty-hve.” ’ He has told ii.-t of it all himself : 

T^iis while f, a]>e the nieaSure wild . 

Of tales that chat|ni’d riayydt a eliild,' * 

Bade though tKey*bf;, still with the cluine 
Return the thoiights of earb»tfni(! ; 

And feelings, roused in life’s first day, - 
Glow in the line|and pl*onij ^ the lay. 

Then rise those Vrags, j,hat*nrountain tower 
Which charry’d my fancy’s wakening hfuir. . 

TJhough yo liroad liver swept along, ^ 

To claim, perchara^, hei’oic son(^ ; 
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Though gigh^d no groves in summer gale* 

To prompt of love a softer tale ; 

Thou^ scaifte a^uny streamlet’s speed ^ 
cClaim’d^hBma^ from a shepllierd’s reed ; 

Yet was poetic impulse given, ^ 

By the green^hill and c|^ar blue heaven. 

It was a barren scepe, and wild, • 

Wh6fe naked cliffs were I’fidely pil^ ; 

. But ever and anon between ^ 

Lay velvef 4uifes of loveliest green# 

And Af^ell the lonely infant knew 
Recesses where the wall-flower gre^f 
Ami, honeysuckle lo^d to crawl 
Up th% low crag ^ndrujn’d^all. 

I deem’d such nooks the sweetest sifadew 
The sun in all its round survey’d ; « 

And still I thought that sllRtter’d ^s^ve^ 
Thednightjest work ^f human power : 

And mar veil’d, as the aged l^ind ^ # 

^^Ith some strange tale bewitch’d mjj mind. 

Of forayers, wj^o, with headlong fo»ce,^ 
Down^rom that strength had spurr’d flheir horse, 
rheir southern rapine to ren^w, • 

Kan in the distant Che’#fbts blue. 

Ana, home returning, fill’d ^^e ^li 
cWith revel, wassel-rout, ancibl*^!. 
Methought^tlj^t still with trump and clang, 

•The gateway’s brok&n arched rang ; • 

Me^aought, grim f^-.tui^es. seam’d with scar^ 
dlarod/ througH’ the ‘M^indCVv’s ru^y bars, 

And %ver, by th« winter hearth. 

Old tales I heard of woe or jmirth, 

Of loyefe’ slights, of ladieS’ &#rms* 

0£ witches’ spells, of warriois’ a)fni8 ; « 

Of patriot batties, won of ol« • 

By Wallace wightoand Brucd the bold ; 

Of lat^ ^Ids of feud and • 

Whe«, pouring from their Highland height, 

• The Scottish clflr^, in heatllong sway, ** 

Sad ^pvept the scarlet ranks ^^ay. 

^ While stretch’d at length upob the floor, 

A Am I fought each combat o^r, 

P^bles and shells in o^er lam, 

Th*b mimic raifks of war disp^y’dP; 

And oiAmrd ^ill the Scottish Lion bftre. 

And still the scatter’d f^”f:4ron fled before 
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At the age of seven, near Prestonpans, he had* 
much talk with a veteran of t^the* German Wars, 
one Dalge^tj^ — a nam€WestinedTOlmnlbytality;«here 
also he met George Constable, afterwards sketched < 
«/S th§ Antiquary (though a deal*of Scott hin^elf 
went to compfete Monkhams). This friet^d turned 
him loc»e on Sraikspeare, whom he came to lino\K 
literally* by heart. Lameness i^il^ "made of 1pm 
the all-devoftring reader, which, without that 
disability, one impassioned for outdogr spoj^* 
might hardlj* have hecouie.* ,JBut at |he age'®?h*^ 
fifteen ft sever® illness seemed a crisis, and he 
emerged frtiyn jt still Jame indeed, but immensely 
strong, and eveif'a tireless walker.* ^ ^ 

While stilj •& lad he w£te put td the *law, and ^ 
sUbwed no expessive^* application. But whatever* 
was antique* had its interei||b f«>r Scott, and the* 
lawyer is ^opstantly evident in his novels. His 
tast© for reading lasted 5 *,but he gathered know; 
letfge other ways tlian from books. •Hisfory 
appealed to him, bul? ^specially the rough histtiry of 
the Border, ^nshrined not pnly «n» prose, but in 
nuihbA’lcss baHads that h<i hipl by Ifeart ; iind*j^ar 
after year he explcfred th# recosses^of the 4^1es/*abo^e 
all Liddesda^p, wl?er« in those* days n© wheeled 
vehicle penetrated- The geniality whicji made Rim 
everywhere the bqlb belftved of comganiojis, en- 
deared him fio less to the Dancjie Dinmonts and 
their wives than to his fellow-eidvocates. Jle waqp 
writing n<5thing ; Rut as SJr.* Shortraed, his com-* 
panion jn these “rafd.«j,” wrot^ later, "“he was 
making himself all the time.” • ^ * • 

Like the fine healthy yowth that he was, ne fell * 
in love, and there followed “tlp:Ve years of dreaAlhg 
and two of awakening.” ^e lady’s parent inter- 
posed ; ihortlji afterwards she was nMqried to Sir* 
William. Forb^ of Fitsligo. Scott uttered hia 
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cfeeling in linos which, alone of all the writing that 
he published, hawe ^e note of personal emotion : 

rrhe violet* in her green woo<3*^bower, 

Where birchen boughs with hazels mingle, 

May boast itsk^f the faiz^est flower 
Ii^glen, or copse, «or forest dingle. 

Though fair her gems of azure hue;^ 

Beneath^ theede wdrop’s weight r^lining, 

I’ve seen an eye of lovelier blue, ,, 

More sweet through watery lusty/Tshining. 

Th^umpier sun tha^ dew shall dry,' ^ 

Ere ^et •the da^ be pist ifs morrow ; 

Nor longer in my false love’s eye 

Remained ^e tear of pacing sorrj^kw^^ *'* 

Less tkan year l^ter he was ^ ei^aged, and 
shortly afterwards married to Miss "Charpentiar, 
daughter of a French (^migifd "‘JTh/^ heart still 
slia^en by<the swell of' an old passion "is readier to 
entertain a iipw one than the heart"- which is at 
i^st>' l^ii Scott’s first K)Ve struck dfeep. Thcfligli 
we li|ive little record of his ^emetions in hls-^A^ork, 
we hav 9 now his Journal, and' it should be read by 
all vdio wish \o see hito the mind of a gre^t and 
gecd man. In the ci%(!Sh 8| bis fprtunes, and after 
his wife’s* death, we read novv lr3 received a letter 
fro^n the lS.dy of his first attachment, &nd it seemed 
to him lilge a summons ^fFomfthe" grave/’ A few 
days la/ter he writes : 

I went to make another visit, and fairly softened myself 
/ike an 6ld tfoqd by recalling old stories till I was fit for 
nothing bi^t shedding teats andt Repeating verses for the 
whole^ night. This ia sad worb. The very grave gives up 
its ^dead, and time rolls back thirty years to add to my 
perplexities/ I don^t care. fl begm to grow overhardened, 
anc*, tiike a stag turning at bay, naturally good temper 
grows fierce and dangerous. Yet what a romance to tell, 
anU toi*d? I fear, it«*will one day be ; 'and then my three 
"years of dreailling and two years of , awakening will be 
chj'onicled doubtless: But the dead will feel no pain. 
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It watf’ ih Scott’s* “ years of dreaming ” that tne 
habit of composition, dropped since eflrly boyhood,* 
returned to Jiim : an(J his firsi^ips'^iratfon came to 
him from a German ’source, tlirough the m«Jdium 
of “ Monk ” *Lewi8, the first f ull-bk)wn author whom * 
*Scottf foregathered with* I^ewis *was busy p®pu- 
larising tjig German Jjpectral ballads, ^id Scdtt 
tried his hand at a version of Burger’s 
Approbation, qilickened him, he ftecaiue increas- 
ingly mixed , 1 %, with literary persons; moreover ii^ 
1799, 4hs appdiiitment as Sheriff of Selkirksbjrty 
m^di him inaependerTb oft the bar. About the Same 
tiipe*he fell in with an old school acquaintance, 
James BalltnTt'Jfjie, wV> then had a printing press 
in Kelso. Sqott asked Bpllantyn^ to print and, 
bind up for him a small number of Scotch baljadfi 
for private ^fetribulfion ; and thus originated the 
idea of a larger* work in which hiy the^erm of all 
his later achievement. ^ 

*«Por long year’s he hstd been collecting baljads. 
Of late'he had be«rv at work imitating them. The 
new project was to Wing together “ the MinfJtrelsy 
of»th§ Scottfeh Bord<*r,” preliacinfj ^hch ballad with 
some account of , thq nj?rso»Age8 or the *usagtip,it 
referred to. Sin^e th* moiheni!bus puWi cation of 
Percy’s Re^qucs, sevei’al such collections ^hafl 
appeared, and * evf ry •q^ditor had Ijpd his own ^ 
theory of tneating the text. Scott, • lik (4 Percy, 
amended ahd altered freely, hut •With a Jiner 
instinct. , Many old ballads Ifb positively ce-M^ot^. 
Some new ones of Hip own, on ancient traditional 
subjects, he included, with othqra by his friends. It , 
was an experiment in rnx'try. But ^Iso^n.Che 
search for local and hisforicul illustration qf^the 
stories told in thd ballads,* he had turned over 
the stuff of a hvmdr^ romances ^ and shortly after 
' the pufaicatidn of the ’Minatrda^ in 1802 he begaft 
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Waverley, prose tale of ‘ the Forty-five.’ But 

this was dropped, for the time. For in his .editorial 

work he n^, fo^iKf^d the theory thewt 'the ballad 

was *a degenerate form of *the longer mediaeval 

romance, shortened and simplified to the uses o£ 

a peasant audience and illiterate recorders J and 

v^en tfie Minstrelsy vfsd well Iteceived, <he set 

himi^elf to reprcjjiuce not only the ballad, but 

the ‘lay.’« The result was The hay of the Last 

tMinstrel, which, published in 180^|,4jQok the world 

fjbyi storln. ^Here wac poetry, iiol ,conten*c,„ like 

that* of C®wf>er, tKen tlie most popular* apthor, 

to appeal for judicious approbation ih came with 

a rush and ring, carrying readers their feet. It 

• was not ‘a mcfdificatiop, but a revolution in the 

•theory of poetic art. Macpherson ahd Percy jn 

their different manners had ^ave^ “the way for a 

poetry that should fee in the most f)bvious way 

poelical ; remf>te, by subject as by teipper, from the 

whole vforld of prose. *^People did not stop" "to 

consider whether, in the fiery »e€?ital of adventure, 

or the long description of molfntain and wood, lake 

and Biver, castle, and abbey, there wey-fe heaj-d«» those 

infior vofces which hhng about the greatest poetry 

like eclioeS®; tliey were enimanted out of criticism. 

An^j, let it* be said once and for all, ^he legendary 

, and romanti^ world into whtch iKcoft took them, was 

no ^mere figment of his imaginaticto. He knew 

Border histOTy ai^ well as the history of his own 

day ; he»had grown up in its atmosphere ^ every old 

peel towesF spoke to hiJn of lili; the old war-homs, 

which in times past had sbunded the “ fraly ” and 

,we«8 still preserved in Border steadings, with* the 

otl]^]^ “ fowth o’ apld *l£;nicl4^knackets ” that he 

lifted in his Liddesdalte raids, ^ere part and parcel 

of lifa hardly dead yet. ^His Handle Dipmonts, 

whom he krfew mthe flfesh, were but little removed 

€> 
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from the lype of kinmont Willie ^ the ballad^ 
and “ the Kinmont ’* was own .brojjher tp “ William 
of Delontine good at need.” » @cot^ ,was ^ the 
Border andjof the Border; the world of his Border 
•romances was hardly one^removeffrom reality. He* 
did fiot chodse a sul^ect because he ^wanted ^to 
write romsiitiA poetry ; the subject imposed itself 
on him.* Mai'mi^i and The Lady <ift^ Lake followed 
at brief intervals, and the vein showed* no sigh of 
flaggir^. In ^Qkehy and The Lord of the 1^.8 ii 
runa "Weaker •and pe?;Jiap.s thc^truth ia,that in 
ye«,nj oi N«^ol«onic war 'the bresenl uSurped upon 
the past. • Ygt his Field of Waterloo is a failure : 
the genius 6f Wellin^on inspired no poet ; and in 
any case war has never (except by dilschylus) been* 
celebrated in great eontemporary verse. It needs 
the mellowing distance. ^ • 

Besides ^the gradual flagging, which •Scott yiust 
himself hav% perceif ed,^there was a rival in 

tite* field. Byren was writing narratiMO poetry, 
which eclipsed Slott*8 in vigour, and had a ^iiagic 
of fascination that* outdid tlie Wizard’s. Scott’s 
ovfn account* c>f it is Simple :*“ Byrtm bet me.”« But 
he must have felt, hc^evA* vaguely, tna^ "thfre 
were powers in hhn^hat had ypt found* tio outlet — 
chief of thSm, his supreme faculty of humorous 
characterisation! Me burned back the half- 
finished tal^\)f l^averley, wrote •it off 'and* tcx^k it 
to Ballantyne, who advi.sed him* to slrike out tlm 
humorou» passages as vulgar. So *1^ thcx^ 

days was the standard of refinement. niaverley, as 
all the Vorld has heArd, was published anonymously, • 
in 1814, and very soon th^ “Great Unknown ” ewaa 
known to the last liiAits of En^ish settlement >oiLch 
successive novel being reAd aft if it were the bulletin 
of a victory. ^ Ahd thijugh the ffUth^rship*wa8*foi’ 
long years uijacknowl^ged, Scotfcgrew^increasingly 
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famous. Moijpy flowed in, enabling him with- 
out risk, g,s it^ seemed, to gratify his dearest 
ambition an(\ found great territorial faiAily. He 
built the house at Abbotsford, and crowded it 
Vith company tlifough l^ng years of the fullest 
and ^ost vigorous life, •till siiddenly a crash came. 

His prosperity and energy seeme(b inexhaustible. 
IH i8(JG he had .Ijeeai appointed Clerk of the Session, 
a Mgal office of distinction with a good salary, 
which, it must be remembered, kej^'him at legal 
in ^our^^for fiye* or six hours daily durmg 
half the yfiar. Thfr) woVk, Scott 'wrote in- bis 

• Jov/maX in 1827, was rather “an amusement than 
otherwise.” Moretever “it kteps om'in the course 
ftnd streaiti of actual life, which is a^great advan- 
tage* to a literary man.” We have in that shrewd 
remark a key to ►^cott’s perennial .freehness. He 
was g, book-4over, but Aever bookish ; he never lost 

• a living atid fift-st-hand touch with human affairs. 
t Bdt few men can conduct a profession and writ6,' 

as he jvrote, two or three large Volumes a year. 
Scott s strength^ epabled him to accomplish it by 
his regulaj" habit of early rising; he could y'’rite'a 
chj»pter, before brejikbtst. \So equipped, it seems 
^amazing that money trouble, should have ever 
touch ed him ; for when he was put to it, he earned 
£28,000 in tw4j years by his pen ^and lavish though 
^ his ejcpelises were, chey were not djsprbportionate. 

_ ,-SecA-et speculatiori was his ruin. The success of 
tl^e Min^reAsy^ induced Ballantyne to move to 
Edinburgh,, and when the Bay had brought in 
Miopey* Scott embArlied as a partner with the 
printers; who gradually took to publishing also. 
Betvf^n 1806 and 18d.4, in addition to his poems, 
he edited and published \t^ith them the complete 
wforks ht Dryden and Swift, each a^ tremendous 
task. In 18l3 came the lir.st financial crisis, for 
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the firm had succeeded only with, Scott’s own, 
books ; but disaster was stav«d Q|i’ by, agreement 
with anothdl" publishir, Constaftk, whq luid b(*come 
prosperous Jby tlie Edinburgh Review, and who 
•took^over the^publishing.part of*the business. In'" 
the next year* Waverlev^ came, to make forCu^ie 
of this new* league. Ballantyne printed, Con.stable 
publisly^d, and fjjcott wrote, the nio.it* popular book's 
that had e\*er been se(3n. Abbotsfc'rd was ^foon 
built, g.nd thqlwgh its hospitable doors defiled ai 
one tibie or another ^11 the ♦anious of*the 9ay,v^iot> 
rnercb v^lcopie •than a thousand less distinguished 
guests. No ii^an was ever so sociable* and so busy 
as Scott, and «by his'rule of eifrly work, he had 
each fine day«at his disposition from nooiT onwards,* 
ft) seek pleasure and give pleasure in the company of 
his family, kis frienos, his guest.^ and his innumer- 
able dogs.^ ^'his lasted for tin years. <n 1825 the 
cra^h came.*# Scott Badjeft bu.sine.><i affaii’s to his 
partneiji ; the •Ballantynes and Con . stable • luld , 
speculated, not ii! ^sy^ks only ; there was a /leficit 
of nearly half a milfion, and Scot^, jointly with the 
Ballalitynes, was res^on.sible* for £140,00(^ • 

He met the blow*\\^th fJ;roijg stoicism, .tlTOi^h 
his whole nature Vrjthed under partin^'frorn what , 
had grown into his heart : his trees, above all* It 
was open to him® to '’dispose of hift library and 
household fnlmiture, and the life-*rent^<9f hift estate ; 
and to defray his personal yreSitors, as he eoul|l 
have done in a colipic of years. But^ 1» rcffused tl^) 
relief in bankruptcy to which he was entitled, and 
agreed to make over to his cretlftors the assetAvhich 5 
law could not touch — th^ w'hole proceeds ^of* nis 
brain. The arrangement, onc^ made, was a reii'd to 
him. “ I see before me a long, tedious, and dark 
path, but it leads to true fame afid stainle^ rephte,- 
tion,” he wrote. “If I die in the harrows, as is 
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yery likely, I^shall die with honour ; if I' achieve 
my task, I ^hall ^ave the thanks of all concerned, 
and the apprqbatioi^ <lf my owneconscienoe/'^ He did 
die in the harrows— seven years lat^r — having 
cleared off nearly ;iinety thousand pounds of debt ; , 
twgifty thousand more came by insurahce ; and five 
years later the claims were settled ijA full., 

^as a stupqp4pus achievement,, jand a gl/)rious ; 
but Ut a tragic cost. Within these seven years the 
sirong worker slaved himself to deg^ii^ hacked his 
^nkis oift of# being. It is Daudet’s* story di. the 
man with ttie ‘brain'^of gold. Scott, too, reached 
the days — the days of Count Rob^t lOf Paris,” 
when of the mirasulous treasbre nof^hihg was left 
but a few «crap# clinging to the walls.of the hollow 
skuli ; and he, too, was seen in* the world’s market?; 
siupid and dazed, Jiolding out* a h^rido all bloody, 
with, scrapings of gc«d on the fingdr-nails— till 
death s. mercy (jelivered him. 

‘It ‘Was enot one trouble^ that came on him, but 
hundreds ; his wife’s death in the Very recoif of the 
first shock, whilp ^e could not dven be at her side j 
th^ sickness bssettin^ ‘and the suc^ctdiftg 

pil^ge ^that the ypaf^ made . upen his strength ; 

, sorrows for his grandchildren, • sorrows for his 
friends, lonminess where there had been such merry 
company, glqpm where all ^iad«been so gay; and 
, 8-bo’^ aK th« growihg dread, not .of death, to die 
. of Swift’s end, 

IV^rlboroftghlspnd — o{^rotracted*dotage. Even this 
^came, but it came merciftilly difring those last days 
«in Italy, whither the# nation sent him, as a imtion’s 
hero* snouli^ be sent, in pne of its ships of War. 

It thp gentle delusion of his dotage that the 
task was accomplished, the debts paid, “ and he 

a ignt haVe doM aA big and ^ manV as he pleased.” 
e was brou^t home fo Al^botstord .to dm, and 
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there passed away amid loving te^gdance, leaving 
the world the poorer for his ahseiipe, y§t rich with 
a heritage 4/he like which Aa man, since Jdilton 
had left bejiind him. 

Scott was above an^ before^, all a born story- 
teller. He A^as no dramatist, tliough ,Jie had* as 
much as any \%ho ever lived the genius for dramatic 
narrative. Bu^ he had also a b(M\utiful lyric gift, 
and again and again his narrative is elevated* and 
trans^ured the lyric blending of thought and 
emijtfon in % single phrase.* ^trangedy enough ,*th^« 
ia»s^n#more often in hih novels than* in the lays. 
His mind* essentially uncritical, accepted much of 
the prevailfng»eonvei?tions in poiStry, and though he 
departed from Pope’s tradition in Ms chdice of sub- 
ject and of metre, and in the whole temper of his 
work, yet*h*is style in sustjj-ined narrative ^s 
coloured the eighteenth-century cartons, so»fatal 
to lyric siirff^licity. * ■* 

•• \Vhat we find in Scott* the poet, then, w abcA^ehll 
the genius for mftrajive, which revived the* art of 
Chaucer — extinct for centuries, iij England — but 
g^ve^it a neV application. ‘The finish aj^d beauty, 
line by line, which* (^au<Jer |ittained, wJiiWi^ in 
Scott’s own day •Coleridge, K^ats, ana* Shelley all# 
attained, were not sought after by Scott. Poor and 
trivial verse is confmon wi his poems *• he had made 
up his min(J\to |ipply his own crtticigfti of*Dryden) ^ 


That pointed and i^icely turned Mines, sedulous# study, artd • 
long and rtjpeated corr^tion a^d •revision Vould all be dis- 
pensed with, provided tBeir place was supplied by rapidity 
of coneSption, and reafliness of expiipt^ing every idea witljout^ 
losing anything by the way — perpetual aaimatBon# an^ 
elasticity, and language nei^r laboured, never loit^ng, 
never, in Dryden’s own phra|e, ‘Vifrsedly confin^.” * 


a 


Suc^ was his theory as it wail alsp Byroft’s, *ai¥l . 
mistaken tneory it jus. Poetry* to p mase for long 
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inust please continually and continuously by its 
style; and ^nly perljaps in one point of metrical 
technique is ^oott ji distinguished artist..— that is, in 
his use of proper names. A splendid example will 
ibe found in the foyerth cant^ of The XonZ of the Isles, 
wljete the, minstrel fallows the voyage of ‘Lord 
Ronald’s galley, rousing the clans fr/ rii ^pch to loch, 
Headland to heqdl^nd, till the sonorous list closes 

Scarba’s isle, whose toi-tured sl'ore 
Still rings to Corrievreken’s ^'ar, 

,Ana lopeiy CJolonjj»>,y. e 

Nevertheless, it would be ill done ,tb jdepreciq;te 
these poems. Tho magic ol sucR.hn' opening as 
*that in The Lady of the Lake — sure sign of a genius 
for marrative — must always charm ; tho free and 
bounding step of Uao verse atbnes ,^6r, a legion of 
shortcomings ; and thd' description of ail that Scott 
loved so well 4 will never cease to be >a delight to 
those wh«^ like himself, look on m«or and sea-l6(^, 
mountain and river, with an" eyvi that associates 
with stich scenqs ^he pleasures' of sport, pleasures of 
cleann’aiij^ and sunsliiife, storm and cjallm. For the 
befetSrcy ot nature ScoCt' had,, no mystic’s feeting: it 
touchea Ifihi witfq tKe sHm^olait of joys, the 
comenonest exhilaration. What distirtguished and 
difFerentiate<^ his plcasuiie* in t Scotland’s scenery 
wtxs, hiii evfcr-preHeUt sense of the^^ast in the 
present, his power'to re-people the landscape with 
bygdneviijhabitants. Nor t^iat only<. He had 
in no common measure *u po<s>fs human sympathy, 
aqd above all, for 'tlje simyilest* human intdrests of 
•his'o'wMi land. 

Tl*e part of Scott’s^ poetry vHiich is imperishable 
consists in his lyricsr and here, like Burns, he is 
clear of ’the ejghtfeenth-centpry trkdition aijd fully ^ 
possessed of* the simplef and^ more, elemental utter- ‘ 
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ance. His lyrics are, like Shakspeare’s, the utter- 
ance of a great and happy nature pouring itself into 
song, as the* birds do, •for the nibv>e IcVe of singing, 
with hardly more appeal to thought. Most of them ^ 
sing ^with a martial beat, like Lurdi^ and 

Lwdies Gay ; some havp thc’skirl of the oipes, like 
Pibroch (^•Donal Dhu\ some the Highland keene, 
like The Goronckch (“Ho is gone cn the Mountain*”) ; 
and some, \\^^^rigncdl Banka or Proud and 

Madg^Wildfiii’s siiatclies and catclies, “ dally with 
the innocence of love^like, the old tiiije/' . 

of, thfe best arc in * tliis way scattered 
through the, novels. JSere is a verse given to ‘ Daft 
Davie Gellatley*' in ^'hverley. 

FalseMove, and hast played mo tins 
In suinmev among the itowers ? 
f \rtll rej)ay thee back agaiip 
I'll winter among thd^sluiwers. 

OdIoss agaiiif again, my love, 

Unless you tiiiAi again ; 

As you with other maidens rove, 

I’ll smiie'^o^i other men. , 

V 

Dijf may quote alf^, as equally ' cliaracteristjc, the 
ringing' ballad which was v'^itten 'one day ly, Uie 
very thick of hifi troubles, to ht an aHcJ tuaie that 
sang in his head while he was riding ; 

To the Lords of Conva,itioi> ’twas Claver’se v ^o spoke, 

“ Ere the King’s crown shall fall th^re ar^^ croyns to be 
broke ; 

So let each Cavalier who loves honour and me. 

Come folio Hr the bonrfet of Bonny -Dundee. , o 

Come fill up my*^cup, ci>me fill up my can, 

' Come saddle your horses, apo call up your men ; 

* Come open the West Port, and let megang^free/ 

And it’s room for the bonnets of Bonny Duni^ee ! ” 

Dundee he is mounted, he ricies up the street, 

The bells are rung backward, the drums they are be^t ; j 
But the Proves V, douce man, sa’,d, ** Just e’ea let him be 
The Gude Town is weel quit of t^t Dell of Dundee.” 
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As he rode dowa the sanctified bends of the Bow, 

Ilk carline w^ flyting aijd shaking her pow ; 

But the young planfs o^grace they ^ok^d cout}iie>and slee, 
Thinkiftg, Luck to th^ bonnet, thou Bonny Dundee ! 

*With sour-featured Whigs the Grassmarket was ci'ainm’d 
As i&half the West Bad set trySt to be bang’d : *> 

There was sfdte in each look, there was feafj in each ee, 

^ they watch’d for the Bonnets of Bonny^JDurfdee. 

These cowls o$ K^Aarnock had spits and had spears, 

And lang-hafted gullies to kill Cavaliers ; 

But they s^unk to close-heads, and the cait9e<vay wfs free, 
■?\.t th^ toss of thf<j bonnet^ of* Bonny fundee. » , ' 

He spurred to the foot of the proud Ca»tle rock^ 

And with the gay Gordon he gallantly spok;<^< ; ^ 

Let Mona Meg and ^er marrowa^i^peak t'ifa words or three, 
^OT the lov^ of th^ bonnet of Bonny Dundee” 


The Gordon demands of him which Vay he goes — 
^‘cWhere’er shall direc^ me the shade of Monti\>se I 
Your Grace iifcshort space lhall hear tidings of'*me, 

Or that low lies the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. « 

‘‘ These areihills beyond Pentland, and lands beyond Fori^h^, 
If there’a lords in the Lowlands, thcrejsiohiefs in th^ North 
There wild Duniewassals three tbiousand times three, 
Will ciw hoigh! for tCie bonnet of Bonny Dun/iee. 

^ A ^ ^ " r 

“ bniss on the target of ‘oarken’d, bull-hide ; 

There’s Steel ^iit' the scabl)artl thah dangles beside ; 

The brass sha'l be bui’niah’d, the stesl shall fla^h free. 

At a 4,oas of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 


have hot ee^ the las^of my bonnet and me I ” 

He waved his proud hand, and t^e ^irumpets were b^wn, 
The kettle-drums clasH'd(« and the horsemen rode on, 
pil Bavelaton’s cliffs and on Clermiston’s lee, 
Die^^ay the, wild war-rote^ of Bomny Dundee. 

Come fill up my cUp, <%>me fill up my can, 

,Oome saddle <the horses and call* up the men. 
Come i9pen your gates, and let me gae free, « 

Foij it’s up ■With wke bonnets of Bonny Dundee ! 
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Everywliere in l^ott’s lyric ver8e«one feels twQi 
influences : the influence of. Sqptch « vernacular 
poetry, the*- ballads And songs® which Jie had been 
all his life, collecting ; and the influence of Shak-^ 
• speare, with scraps and ^llusion^from whose work 
every chaptel* of prosg that Scott evei^penned. is 
set like a in®sare (most of all in the wl^ero he 

uttered for solage his own private thoughts), ifnd 
it may be said boldly that Scott in his hovels is, of 
all wrjjbers, most Shakspt^arian. • 

Istrang® limitation , lifts , to bo,*noted, whicl? 
pBOpg-bly g^veff the reas6n wRy many who really 
eiyoy liteiatu^e do not enjoy the Waverley novels. 
Scott’s power #f char?teterisati on* almost invariably 
deserts him^ with his heroes and heroiifes. They* 
4re blameless ^oung^\uen and young women, whos6 
behaviour ks so admirably cori’^t as to be wholly 
uninteres^ifg. One exception is to Ue found in 
The Fair Hiaid oj* P^th, where "Sthe hero is a 
eOward — a mosif unsuccessful experiment.* Another 
mor^* important fs'iy The Bride of Lamme^tmoor, 
where the Master of RavenswtxxJ i& a truly tragic 
fi^rftj^nd taicy really j^ive.s. But* Scotty wrftte, or 
dictated, this book i» tjie d^iriym of i^iesa j it 
is different in dhasacter from all tr^ rest. It 
difiers chiefiy in this, that the central figure ispalso 
the main actor : a^d Ifeitven knows Vhat strange 
lineaments Scott himself, e^ergj^g ffom, the 
black days of his failure in Jove; may be stamp^ 
on the ^agic hert)_ But aknost ewii^wliere else 
the gallant good-looMng youth and the* ringletted 
young *lady are puppets pushed about in a kurly-^ 
buiRy of people all rich .in the sap of lifd. Tine* 
true pivot of the A^itiquary le Edie OchjitrelSjHhe 
old gaberlunzie ; of Ou^ Mannerirfig, t^ raydy 
gipsy witch,, Mng M^rrilies. In Tf^ Ht^rt <y 
MialLowM/n, .another exception must be. made, for 
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.here was a (, heroine, Jeanie Deans, whom Scott 
felt himself aut^iorised to treat without the genteel 
convention. ^ She f.ifi a heroin^ seen wi*tlf the same 
eye of humorous understanding which sets before 
us impartially ^ kings ^nd beggars — James of* 
EpWand.^otesque on the throne, Elspeth Muckle- 
ba(^it, tragic and sinister in a ^ishen’s cottage ; 
which is undh^nayed before Louis XI. of France, 
befbre Cromwell, before Claverhouse,.but drops in 
disorder before the amiable young ^gontlenjan and 
yotiijg lady, fjaring hndndiscpetion. ' 

Here anh there k heroine is foiced by cii'cum- 
stances into the possession of character and Flora 
M^-Ivor in Wamrley is a good instance. Yet it is- 
neither Flora mor Fergus who reveals to us the 
•spirit of the Highlands ; it is the bare-legged' r*^- 
tainer, Evan Dhu ^accombich, when we see him in 
Court : 

the* presiding judga was putting on the fata’ cap 
of jud^meRt, placed his own bonnet upofl his head,, regarded 
hini W(^th cl steadfast and stern look^ Und replied irt'k firm 
voice : “ I cannot let this numerous Audience suppose that to 
such appeal I ha^e no answer to make. But what I have 
l^<^^sgj^'^ouCwould hot be^r, to h.:ar, for my aefence w^ould be 
your co*dem^^ion. Proreed, ^len, in the name of God, to 
do what 18 permitted tQ you. Yesterday and the day before 
you^aye condemned loyal and honourable blood to be poured 
forth like water. Spare not ndne. Were that of all my 
ancestor^ in v^n?, I would have periled it in this 
quajvel.” He pesum^ his seat, and refused i gain to rise. 

\ .-^^cconahich loofced at him with great earnestness, 

jmd, rising up) seemed anxious to speak ; but the confusion of 
the court and the perplexity arising from thinking in a 
language different frovn that in cYhic^: he was to express him - 
him silent, ^'here was a murmur of compassion 
he spectators, from the idea that the poor fellow in- 
tends to plead the innuence of his superior as an excuse 
for his crime. The judge commanded silence, and encouraged 
hi van tp proceed. * 

, “ I ganging to say, nty lord,” said Evan, in what 

he meant to be an in^linuating manaer, “ that if younexcellent 
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Honour jJhd the honourable court would le(^ Vich Ian Voht 
go free just this once, and let him gae back to France, ana 
no to trouljle^ing George’s governnjentligain*that ony six o’ 
the very best of his clan will be willing to oe* justified in his 
stead ; and you’ll just let lue gae down to Glennaquoich^ 
I’ll fetch them up to ye mysejl, to headprhang, and you may 
begiif wi’ me th% very first man.”* * , 

Notwithstandi-fg the solfemnity of the occasi^, a sort of 
laugh ]|leS,rd in the court at the extraordinary naturg 
the proposal. Th« judge checked this^inddbency, and Evan, 
looking sternly around, when the murmur abated, “ If the 
Saxon gentlenv^i are laughing,” he said, “ becau.se a poor mtHi 
such a#TOe thinlA my life, or th^life of six pf mv degr«e, ij 
worth that of t'ich lanT^ohr,* it’s hjce enoogH they nlay be 
vefy *igRt ; but if they laugh because they think 1 would not 
keep my ward »ijd come back to redeem him, I can tell them 
they ken neither ghe hear'V of a Hielandman, nor the honour 
of a gentleman.”^ 

X The criticism of J^ott’s contemporaries upon* hiS 
work was "thajb he had “ ma^Je a discovery in 
literature ‘which showed (^he Edinbitrgk Remew 
said) how history “hiigjlit be mad# available for 
tthe* purposes of •fiction by attention to Ic^nlitids, to 
manffers and cofitftijie.” And it is ceitainly no 
small part of Scott’s achievement tjiat la^ was the 
first 8o*show* outlying trgets of the woi ld |int|Jl)ack- 
ward ranges of time*p^ple^ with living cr^atui^es, 
and not with eiJliiaal alistraetions nk^ the per- 
sonages of IiVench tragedy ; that lie was the ^rst 
to carry abroad aftd mio the^ past ftiat noticing 
eye which n^&kefi£he present livj’ng lyitl si^ificant 
to all of us. It is true also .that the affluence 
“ local cc4our ” (to •u^e a phrjise then* Ifi ought int# 
vogue), which seemed* to his imitators tla; essential 
part oi his achievement, was Beally inimitable > for ' 
the* antiquarian lore whjeh^ other meh rdhd* up* 
studiously had been *his natural preoccupation? and 
his lifelong studies, informed by his strong im^i- 
, nation,yiad iyipregnatf^ lum wilh tb^ very* spirit 
of mediaevalism. But when JefBaiy said that Scott 
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Jiad “ taught cthe importance of truth to nature,” 
his observation should have been applied far beyond 
attenl^on to Jocaliti^, manners, and costume. The 
j^ruth which made Scott great was the truth of 
Shakspeare, not hfstoric a^scuracy or verisimilitude o 
in«accidei\^:als. ” „ 

This truth Scott never wholly lacks but the 
decree to whietfc it is present in his works’ varies 
greatly. When he wrote of the Scotch he was 
thinking far less of the accidentals ^hose outward 
tna^ks of chftfacter ^<9 f^,miyar to him th'ii,^ he 
rendered tfiem spontaneously), thafi of th'fc spivit 
behind the shell. When his object yvas i^o create a 
historical pageant, as in I'i^n%oe*^he Taliaman, 
’and many others of hris most popul£j,r romances, 
thete is no denying that the®^antiq\iarian in hiifl 
gets the better of the novelist. The farther he got 
From the wbrld he knSw, the less was the real value 
of the work ; limt the nov^Jjst or poet,»though often 
subAerg(^ beneath a mass of costUme and jarchaBly- 
logicai detail, is always prop^ to reappear."* His 
Brian do Bois, Quilbert and the rest are at one 
time *'^tu^ed cireatures o:^^ pasteboard, at s-iiother 
ccfiti{5*sjiid(i8^y to life ^nd breathe the very breath 
of battle. When he works with fuljer historical 
kncwvrledge, as in Quentin Durxuaxd, with all the 
mine of the*old French d'l^bni^lers to draw on, we 
reaoh a* woh^erfiyly vivid presentmeijit ; and yet 

S otlfing else in Quentin is quite so good as the old 
cot, Lu&ov<ccle Balafrd Con^jfig nearer 'Still, as in 
Woodstoch, we find the upfhiljing narrators ^ft 
backed by a rare knowledge ; ne reads the English 
*Pui*!tfifl[is ift the light of, the Scotch Covenanters. 
And*yetf put the types side by side. Sir Henry Lee 
of JV^oodstock by the fearoh of Brgdwardine, Nehe- 
Hiiah H^dei;j^gh‘by thejireochers in Qld Mq 'tcdity, 
the fanatic Harrison beside ©the fanatic Bjarleigh, 
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and it appears at once how much n^re affluent 
life is the Scotch creation. It is t)y siyh novels as 
The Antupiary^ Ola Mortali^ Oviy^ Man^ering, 
Waverley, ^nd The Heart of Midlothian that Scot^ 
real^ stands to be judged. And. to think over the 
list of characters whip h these books certain to 
realise haw wide a world we jostle in under Scott’s 
leadinj^: Danclie Dinmont, Claveii)iiouse, old*LAdy 
Marjorie of iTillietudlem, Meg Merrilies,*Glossin the 
lawyef, Da\»ie, Deans and his daughters— but it ^s 
nee^fbss to extend Uie sygge^tion. ,Dnly, it shbulcJ^ 
be nptdd th^it in Scott the poVer of characterisation 
equally ^ioked with the narrative gift which < 
keeps the altemtion riveted from chapter to chapter, 
yet never oversteps the modesty •of mtture. N(f 
tiovelist reiies so IMle as Scott on the stimultftioft 
of sex interest: no man deojs less in morbid 
psychology! He has his *11111! tatioiijf, doultless. 
But wheret^er we fbllo^ him we are conscious of ' 
thS sane health-giving presence of a terong* and ( 
hon<Mirable man, ftc^^ainted with the infinite variety 
of life, its knavery as well as, its honour; who 
intulb^tes dij the Whok a 'humorous pj^ilo^ophy, 
but is always quick ^ sh^v? ^s digmty ^vbn^in 
£he ludicrous (jife in the courage oT/old Mause 1 
Headrigg), and who is, above all, a lover of chivalry 
and courage, whetlTer diiy reside in CSaverhouse or 
in Dandie. ^ * 



CHAPTER XVII. 

BYRON. 

, t 

- f ' 

^PiiE two* great literatures of Europe in the 
(♦iglkteenth century, as in th<^ seventeenth, were 
those of France and England.*' In the.^ eighteentli 
centpry, as^in the latter part of the seventeenth, 
English literatj^re mhis largely affected by the great 
Fbeiipch wj;itcrs, above all by Voltaire arid Rousseau • 
while,, conversely, these writers tLeinselves derived 
much of their inspiration from the example of 
English political freedom. V/ith the period in- 
aug^ilibea'^bv Buriifr— the ^period of the trench 
Revolufion’lHill its consequences— the parts changed. 
England had the great writers, and French poets 
ana novelisti^’for the first .time vvere proud to copy 
the northern barbaiians ; while the strongest im- 
petus given Yo English writers * came from the 
sJ)ectacle''of ,what was doing in France. 

This generalisation does not "apply fully to Scott, 
ewho^was a Tory in"l|lood aifd bdne ; an antiquarian 
pan cgcf^rcely be a reformer. But Scott’s influence 
was, felt jn France, aiid bore rich fruit, though he 
did not live to see it, iiV the prose of Hugo, of 
jp^difimee'; and of 'the elder Duntas. And., where 
Scott entered lie paved the wav for Sfiaksne'arp. 
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More 'siidden and more direct wa?,the impact 
Scott’s younger contemporary, Byyon, 'yho leapt at 
once into tJhe great^t fame a»li.ving Fj^iglish 

writer has .ever en joyed outside the Einglish-speak- 
• ing communities. If poiiterity, ih/Ieed, “commences 
at the frontier ” then ^yron'Vi rank was f^ed for.all 
time before he was thirty. But his transcendent 
popularity at home was followed, %f->oft<'n happens, ’ 
by a period»^of obscxmation, from whith his true 
stature onlj-’of late begins to emerge. And, updn 
the 1 hole, posteritji seejns* tp have,*moditied, t^ery 
littlo the cfvntetnporary verdict. * 

* As 'with Sfjott, so with Byron, pedigree is im- 
portant. flis**remot?l ancM'storf? wt.'rt' among the 
Conqueror’ iknights, a fa’ct which w(‘*tind dul;v^ 
Vioted in Don^Jiian^ But he did not lack pi'og(*nb 
tors of a Nearer significance. ^Byron’s immediaie 
predecesspr in the title killf^d in a desperate, duel 
without .seconds hi.s neighbour aiTd ki)isman, Mr. 
Ohaweyrth, and •incurred a verdict of manslaughter. 
The’Vest of his iTf^ J)e passed in a kind of Junatic 
isolation, earning Tor himself the, title of “ I'he 
Wiclvod Lord.” His brother, grandfatljo i^ /O the 
poet, was the notable ;^niiiyil* “.Foulw^thcy^ihek,” 
of whom Byron tvrites, “ he had no re.s|^ on sea, nor# 
I on shore,’^ and whose “ Narrative ” supplied the 
poet with many Jnnts* ftu- the, shipw^reck canto in 
Don Juan.'** poet’s father* \vas ^goldifu’, A^diose ^ 
veins held the same fierci! apd Stormy blood' “yd^ 
“ Mad JUck,” as hh *was called, married a*Highla^d 
lady, Jliss Catheriye'Qordon, with a tmi^per as wild 
as his own. Byron was their 'only child; bijt.hirf 
father had previot^sly b*;en^ married, find by 

this union a daughter Augu.sta, the half-wster 
who.se love and, devotion Byron never tires of yele- 
bratii%. 

Thiv^ sprung of a#stcx;K passionate a^d reckless 
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^ven to insanity, he was reared by a woman who 

varied tran|»poitg of. fury wii^ hysterical tender- 
ness. ^And hf tvasibom lame. * Deformity strong 
natures is almost always accompanied .by violent 
hmbition, as if tjf obliter§,te nature’s stigma, and < 
Byjbn ha^ all the sencitivepess an(^ the ambition 
of the type. At ten years old, in 1 798, « when he 
^ffuoeee'ded to tli^^title and an embarr^issed property, 
he tras taken to Newstead Abbey, ^the ancestral 
s*at of his family, which he has dQporibedt, again 
^^nd^gain. At twelv§ he^was^ent to HarrovP, #ind 
thence to <3imbridg&, where he pfovQ.d no more 
s amenable to discipline than was to,^ «be • expected. 
But he had read ‘enormousl5^, and* ‘while still an-^ 
Undergraduate published* his immature qpllection of 
verse. Hours of Idleness. Th(f ^Edinburgh RevievS 
selected the volum^ for slashing revi(?w, and un- 
doubtedly tile “perfect Timon, not ninfiteen,” if 
only by this d^l^cription of ^hiifiself, inj^ted attack. 
But if heedid, he could hit back, ^nd the Ijterarj'’ 
satire, ^English Bards and Reviewers, l^ub- 

lished in 1809 , a^ once earned’ a voOTe. Crude 
judgments^ have ^seldoni' been ffo forciWy expressed 
as Jby^pis ^^uth o/ bi^e-ai^-twenty : it is to th^ 

^ credit of ap^oncerrjed that (^os8 friendship was , 
afterfi^ards cemented by him with men whom his 
boyish petula*iice had affrosAed-^chief of all with 
Scott. ^ V 

In ‘the meahtirae he had taken his seat in the 
I^use of*^ LordfS, had held high^rfevel at Newstead 
with Cambridge compadions ‘(dissipations luridly 
'depicted in the first «anto of CKilde Harold), and 
ilow,*ii» Jurfe, 1809, he s^t out for foreign travel, 
shipping JEor Lisbon. The ne^t two years were 
passed in those wandering of which he kept an 
aopotint* ih the, lon^ descriptive poem vltimaij^ly to 
be known as bne fiwt two*canb>a of Hhilde Harold. 

* i 
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But afti episode of Vis boyhood left too deep a trace 
on his emotions to ba omitted in any narrative whicR 
should help to underetand his l^ie represen- 

tative and heiress of the family, whcSse head “ the 
Wicked I^rd ” had killed, was •Mary Chaworth, A 
beatltiful girf two years older thfin the poet. 'Liv- 
ing at Aimpsley, near fo Newstead, she nret him, and 
a boy^nd girl intimacy sprang w^iich in BwpnV. 
tropical natjire soon ripened into* passion. In his 
sixteenth ye®r he spent his whole summer holidays 
■w'it^lier, in the n^t sumpier they^met, when she 
A^as engaged.* •The whole* story is told in 2Vie Dream, 
cfi{irac|>er^stic a poem as ever Byi*on wrote, and 
it was writtei^twelv»% years aftey the parting, and a 
year’ after h^^ own marriage. Yet ^ctiorwis blended 
jyrith the trhth, for Uiere is no reason to believe, that 
any such fgt^ ];)efelT Mary Chaworth in marriage fis 
is assignee^ to her in the sianSas which I omit— 
quoting fh«®e only which seem obviously to describe 

•relnembered emotions :* • 

# 

•# w ^ 

A change came the spirit of my dream. 

There an ancient mansion, ai^l liefore 
walls ^ere warf a steed daparisoiiM : 

Within an antiquej0rAory^t<5od 

The Boy of wligim I s^ke heV^as alnnl^ 

And pal#, and pacftig to and fi^ : anon • 

He sate him. down, aiid seized a pen, and traced • 
Words which I could ntt guess of ; theSn he leaned 
His head*on his hands, fftid shook^as ’twere 

With a convulsion — then arose a^gin, • / 

And^with his te^th and quivSring hands dic^tear 
What he had wriUten, bu^h% shed no«tdS.r8. 

And he did calm^hftngelf, and fix his brow 
Into a kind of quiet : as he p%ufied, 

The Lady of his love re-entered there ; • 

She was serene aild smilfhg tfien, and yet 
She knew she was by him q^lbved, — she kn^, 

For quickly (^mes such knowledge, that his hearty 
Was darl|en’cl with l^er shadow, and ^e saw • 

Tnat he was wretched, bdt she s%w not ^11. 
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He rose, and with a cold and ger'.tle grasp 
He took her^iand ; a moment o^r his face 
A tablet unutterable thought|i 

traced, aand tL(Ai it fadea, as it came ; 

He dropp’d the hand he held, and with sIoaj^ steps 
Retired, but not bidding her adieu, 

For they did par^ with mutual smiles ; be pass’d 
F^rom out the massy gate of that old Hjdl, 

And mounting on his steed he went his wa^ t 
**And ne’er repag^’di that hoary threshold more. 


A change came o er rne spirit ot my drejr.m. 

"Hy) Wanderer was ref utn’d- — I «-w him^s-^and 
Before an ^Itar — with a gentle bride ; 

Her face was fair, but was not that whicl^ nig,d^ 

The Starlight of Ins Boyhood ;i^-as he, stood 
Even at the altar, ^o’er his brow there came 
The solf-^sanie ifr^pect, and the quivering Siiqck 
That in the antique Oi*atory shodk 
His bosom in its solitude ; and then — ^ 

As in that^^hour — mo^nent f^’er his face 
The tablet of iqnitterable thougl\ts 
Was traced, — «md then it fijd>^d as it earned' 

Asid he^tood calm and quiet, and he j^poke 
The fitting vows, but heard not 'nis dwn words, 

And all things reel’d around hini ) he could see 

No^ that which wits, nor that which should have bs:on-%r- 

But ^he^old mansion, an(i th<^ accustom’d liall, 

‘A'TTd the ;:;fmember’^i ch^mbeius’, itnd tSie place, , 

The day, Vlie“nour, tlj,e sunshine, ^n(Fthe shade, 

Al^l thingff pertaining to that place and hodr, 

And her wiv> was his destiiy'yk— cai^ie back 

And thrust "themselves between him and ^le light : 

What busiAo^s ha^ tney there at sucb a time ? 

V « 

*in the years ijitervenin^ between* Byron’s 

departure pn his Eastern wanderings, here re- 
ferred *to, and 181 ^, ^hen tlio hnes were vh'itten 
ip Switzerland, surprising^yicissitudes had befallfen 
him. ^ „ He, had travevi^ea ' mucH of Portugal and 
Spain (still in the grip ot France), had voyaged 
al^o\ft the Mediterranean, vi^ting mapy sce^«s of 
^classic memory, and contracting that affection for 
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the Gr^k race whWli never left lyin ; had seeij 
with anger the marbles dragged by ,Lord Elgin 
from th»5 «i\.cropolis^ to fill kigiibuioiKs aisjt^s in 
the British^ Museum ; had visited Constantinople, 
and swum the Hellespont (foi* lame though hi? 
was,* Byron Vas athletic, and tfevotetOo vidl^nt 
exercise) ; .and, returning to Greece, liad spent 
nearl^^ a yeai;^ wandering thnjugh the ’ country. 
And at last, .in July, IHll, he reacned London'and 
propofjed ta^’eturn to Newstead, but his motheJ»s 
aud^i«n deatji*anticiyate<l tiieir meet^n*;. Eai-ly i, 
the loUowing year, the cantos of divide Harold, 
cgmpysed.i flying his wanderings, appean-d, and out- < 
did the suc(?es!*even o^ Scott’s //(»/. The young jieer, 
whose beauty was worthy of his taWnt, wns lionised 
lf-8 perhaps no otheranan has Ikssi . and in the next 
two years Jie* launched his da;^.ling succession of 
metrical ^’dluances, whose “ Itx-al colouf ” was, bor- 
rowed from*^he regifins of Childe ITijrold’s Mediter- ‘ 
rartean pilgrimage. aTi* the contrast <£ Mosle*m , 
and 421*ristian, adtylii? tierceness of their inteiyiecine 
wars, all the tire of* southian jia.'^siiais, was set out 
wtth*}^ kind^of volOanic enbrg;v ; iind through all 
the poems loomed tlu.* ^picAl * ]^^)yroni(^*ig3t’fe* the 
itian with the palft by>\v, the falal amiTe, Jlie creature • 
of mysterioTis fascination. 'I'ke Giaour, TItr Jiridr 
of Ahydoii, The Coi%ii)* Lara, The Sieffe of Go^rinih, 
and Pwrisi'i^h (tjil* most remailvitble o# tht grpup), 
all written at break-neck spei'ri,* wtTc bouglft up 
with even more surprising i-^pidity. . ^d'hej’ may 
called flashy, and they aref but there is no denying 
their flbM’'er in depicting a nariv^* range of emw^iiyis.* 
The verse which Byron employed in thi*m ’w%is*that. 
used with such magfc by Colebjdge in his Qhriatuhel, 
the rhyming corslet w’hSse length is regulated by 
accent* not Ijy syllabip ineasurtf; aryl Byron ^lad 
none oi Coleridge’s exyuisife musk. But ^he rhythm 
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linswers his c%ll, as a horse thefspur and bridle, and 
moves witl^ a gg,llant jingling. It is needless to 
quote^from things# «o well known; and 'in these 
poems we have only a part of Bj^o^i, only his 
rhetorical power aftd his hgat of passion. 

I^eedles^ also to dwell on the oth§r side of his 
activity at this time. He* drew women like a 
Magnet;* but |in evil hour hq, marriq^ one 
between whom and himself there wasJittle mutual 
attraction. Miss Millbank had monf5^^ gooc^ looks, 
*and*£|i talent f«r the njatheniatifis ; she bad no ^ent 
for forgiveifess, and there was none which* a, wife 
for Byron so much needed. They Jbved together 
without apparent* discord tfil the* birth of his 
daughter ‘Ada ; •five weeks after this#. Lady Byron 
left* her husband, without wu,rning^ fiim of heg 
intention, and refuged to return. The causes for her 
action were*never stated, though Byron* r^jpeatedly, 
and at long intel’vals, demapdett a reasiffh. But the 
blank thias left was fillefi up by «society and fife 
world .with every fertility of ihvefttion. The poet’s 
“Satanic” posq ^^as now construed in the largest 
sense *01 wickedness ; *and before tl^* torrf-rft 'of 
obk>qfIjf Bjjrpn reti^ecl levying England for the 
last time ^lApisil, 1816. ^ 

Tke numerous poems in which he ‘parades his 
domestic woilS are, for all* (Sieii*^ power, suflficiently 
lamqptable heading.' “The moral .Clj^mnestra of 
thy lord” is*toa na^ a name to throw at any 
i^oman. •'But, Lady Byron no ignorant girl 

when she • married, and she* ought not to have 
'upfiqiiaken such d duty only fo shrink f#om it. 
•Morfto^er, her obdurate gilence was the deadliest 
method of attack. It is imp<^ible not to regret 
tha^ the memoirs left* bj^ Byron to Moore, as his 
literary executor, ’should have been destro;f ed by 
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Murray.* Nothing cin be so unedifying as the gajw 
left for indecent conttcture.^ 

The Catastrophe certainly • embittered , and 
blackened JB 3 n*on’s mind, but it did not impair 
• his genius. Travelling *througlf, the Netherlmids 
he visited the , field o:^ Waterloo, wher*^ the cdrn 
grew rank j’* thence by way of the Rhine Iiq reached 
Switzerland, ai^ settled on LaW Jjeman, close ’by 
the other fatuous poet-outlaw, Shelley. *80 beg5,n a 
famous literary friendship ; and if should always Ub 
rem§lhbered*that S«ott and Shelley* men alikC in 
nothing buk thSir greatneas, admired and honoured 
Byroi> as the*greatest intellect of their day. Later 
in thp year Bjflron ^^^lde his w<fy higlier into the 
mountains, ^nd saw all the panorama of clflud, snow-' 
^eak, avalanche, cliffi and pine forest, against which 
he has set Mie witch-drama of ]\^anfrcd, written in 
this year., Vrorn the satne t^e dates the Prisoner 
of GhiUon* ^le best of* his narrative 
romaneps, ana tfie third canto of ChihlM Hafold, 
containing his wfiitd^rful description of Wtiierhxi, 
together with his inmressions of%the famous Lake, 
wnei^Jie an^ Shelley ^ddecl new •literaiy ^^socia- 
tjons to a scene alipady^ ingde ilbjatrivus* by 
“Voltaire, RoussChu^ our Gibbon, •an'ape Stael.” 

The fourth and last canto treats of Italy, whither 
he emigrated in thS aift«mn with his* friend Hob- 
house. After a stay in Verona hp set^hfd iif Venice, 
a city of whose beauty and pleasures he dbanjc 
deep. Thence he’^^^ent to Rome; tlfither he r%- 
turned from Rome; "and there he was* when the 
later cantos of dhilde Harotd were published, 
difl^ring by a w<yld irom their ptedeCe^rs.' 

• • • • 

* Moore cannot be blamed in the matter, for his judgment was 
hamper^ by the factfthat he stood to gaia £2,000 if tHe piemoira 
were pnllished ;* and his firSt care was natuAMy to secure hft * 
own honour. 
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^he affectatir)n of Spenserian phraseology had 
dropped oflf before the first tanto was complete ; 
and ]pyron, jikvayr a master of rhyme, wrote the 
better for a metre whose laws corrected .the defects 
^f his own ear. JF'rom the first he used this com- « 
plicated ^erse with mastery ; but "now in * this 
mature ^production the lines flow naturally as 
*speecfi. Verse* ^ilic the description- of the famous 
ball* at Brtissels or of the Roman ^oliseum has 
bfeen classed as rh&toric ; with thus much of ,justice 
►thaf it gains 1^ good yffcit^^tior-, for Byron’s ^tiptry 
has few inner beautibs ; its effect is 'immediate like 
that of oratory. But it would bo indeed a narrow 
di'finition of poetiy which shbuld deny "the title to 
•work lik(? this.* It is, however, not bke Shelley’s 
ftr Wordsworth’s, the utterance* as if of one singing 
to himself ; an audience is always addr(?ssed, and to 
Byron’s miifd the first'Vnerit of verse was directness 
and lucidity. o one can eved doubt h\s meaning ; 
tfie thought is clear cut and detabhed, as that of 
Pope c^rid Dryden, whom defended bbldly 
against the Worf\sworthians. 'But to their force 
and (flarity he * added” a glanlour and a setfse 'of 
bcAiity. wldc^i^ seks, him ii> a-' region far beyond 
■ their rangq^ 

Yet Byron had not attained his full expression. 
The metrical ’romances — of"d^hicfi the last, Mazeppa, 
was , written '^^'a.t Vo'nice after his return from Rome 
— shewed one aspect pf him, characteristically pre- 
sented in* tluik whirling narrati^^e of the riiad ride. 
The serious, contemplative, and declamatory verse of 
'Chil<}g Harold (in the later cantos) showed another; 
and 'aubthef' yet, f oi eshadowed in Man fred, reached 
its i.tmost limit in Gain, incomparably the finest of 
his dramatic writings. But when all is said and 
, done, there i^s. only one yoico in Byrcn ; and that 
destroys the effect of his attempts in drama proper. 
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. Marino *Faliero, Sai^avajialus, and Dr/onneii^ 
Transformed. Witll Manfred, anjJ stiH more with 
Gain, the* case is ditierent. W*'*luvv*“ undoubtedly 
in them drtyna like that of the Prometheus Vtnctns 
— the drama of a sin^b* ti^urt* at war with its’ 
surroundings* in revok agj*inst Ilte w(i;^ld. I ft, a 
limited scjnee, few things are more <lramatic than 
the nn^nent wljen Cain finds hi mstjf, standing orer 
the first slam. The drama lies not in his collision 
with ^bel, lAjt in the action arid naietion of his 
owiijSoul. * • 

•Bi\t, mpon the whole, tlu* Cliaracter’ of Hvron’s 
g»nius onLy reveals itself full}’ through the medium 
which he dis >©vered'* when he* s(‘t to work in 
Venice to wi-ite the tale of Beppo iai tlu‘-»eight-line ' 
,*,tanza, whicli was fanniliar to Hyron iii Italian, *})ut 
whose adaptation to' English ver,s(i had Ixsai shown 
by his frie^id, J. H. Frere,-!!! Wiristfecroft. -''riien at last 
Byron came'pito ful? possession of itfs style, ranging 
etlslly from tragedy to conu'dy, fiom s('>>emnity to 
broad laughter, maintaining iiuh-scribi^bly a 

unity of tone— the dnity, indeed, ^latl is felt wlaai a 
biillrfcwt talfc^r discourses at? length on a varh-ty of 
subjects. Byron* was, th^ Pfyjsent o^Vic^t'and 
Shelley, the mosff wonderful <;f cenVj^ilons. “ He 
is cheerful, trank, and witty,” wrote olinley. • His 
more serious conveTsatll)» is a sort oftintoxication ; 
men are heltf by,if as by a sptdT.”* And thh^ spell — 
the whole magic of a personality*-*-is*let loose when 
Byron begins to uft^ a verse Jform a(in*ittilig of ajl 
the transitions of nmod A\1uch fascinated and be- 
wildered those abofit him. , * . , . 

Pn Beppo we have onl;^ a tale after the aia^iner. 
of Boccaccio, inimit^ly told, %ut lacking the po^wer 
and elevation of which *Byl’on was capable. But 
about fhe S£tfne*time J)on Juafi was begun. *^1118 
progress was retardeebby a* new influence^in Byron’s 
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life — the CoTj^tess Guiccioli,/a beautifuT Italian 
lady, who J^all;^ left her husland to live with the 
poet, and whose d^^votion was repaid by ‘a fidelity 
of which Byron’s life afforded no othgr example. 
*rhe tie lifted him out of ^ his gross dissipations at • 
V^Aice, an^ he went te live with hef at RavSnna. 
But her serious disposition* was revoltod by the 
"lewty and cyiji^ii^ of Don Juan^amidi sh^ urged 
new work dn the graver vein. The result was the 
series of dramas culminating in Cain. *iAgaii:ipt her, 

• however, was*ranged^ the^ opijjjon of ghelley* ;who 
had previoAsly visited Byron at A^nice amd^now 
stayed with him and the countess at ^venna, and 
by her request induced Byrc^ to Migrate to, Pisa. - 
•“ He has • read ^to me,” says Shelley, “ one of the 
unpublished cantos of Don Juan. It sets him no^ 
only above, but far above, all fhe ppet»of the day. 
Eveyy word has the%tamp of immortaJ,ity.” 

To this wa^^'added the stifnulus of an attack. 
The -first ^jantos of Don Vuan, published in 
open ^with a violent onsladghl^ upon Southey, 
who, recoiling in^piiddle life itom the Jacobinism 
of hii nonage, Jiad bhcome A prop -of th^ •Tcfry 
QuanrWii^ J^vi^w .ah^ (b^ ScotUs refusal of the 
office) poe^lShr^te., In 182^ Sbuthey publisheS,^ 
his i^ision of Judgment, a composition in hexa-"*" 
meters describing the cano«lfeati6n of George III. in 
heaven. • Tc»this preposterous pro^uctipn was pre- 
fixea* a denuficiation of Byron as chief of the 
“^atanicf Schqpl ” : 

Men of d&eased heg,rts and depraj'ed imaginatic^s who, 
*fortnvig a system of ojnnions to suit their own unhappy 
^ur^ of con(fuct, have«rebelled against the holiest ordinances 
of hjiyian society, and, hating that Revealed religion which, 
with all their efforts and btava^oes, they are unable entirely 
to disbeliave, labour %o make others as <iniserable as them- 
selves bjr infecting them witlj a moral virurf that ^ts into 
the soul. 
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. Byron’s Urst retort contained in ^n appendix to^ 
the Two Foacwri, pullished in a volume pf his plays. 
To this Sottthey made publics *nsvi*er, and Byron 
retorted with a challenge which was never delivered. 

• But he had a better weapon tlmn the pistol. 
too had writfen his Vision d>f Judgmenh a, partjdy 
whose leq^t merit is its burlesque oi' Southey. 

Thete is t|jis first to be ^id.* Th<? Fretich 
Revolution ^ind its sequel, the iTapoleonic wars, 
shook^ Euraje with a moral earthquake, uncktr 
which mind^like Sqi^they’s »scillated«xtravagfwatly,— . 
wiiile Byron kept his grip *nid ln*s •balance. If 
irk this (iue^ of personalities he triumphs over • 
Southey (aft ienourilble and k>veable a man as 
over lived), it^is because i*eaction had flung Southey 
^to practising an intellectual servility. SoutUcyle 
glorificatior* of, George III. is^ ludicrous, Byron's 
condemmjj^lbn of the aid Wng presei^es a clear- 
sighted hurtytn charity. More thl^i that ; despite 
th^ justification only *t5o evident, foi# Soutlie^’s 
censtire, Byron’s* iniftd and character wer<^ on a 
scale proportioned that tremejjdqus time, and, to 
judge .them* ^as South^ cKd, wf^* like sedng in 
the Revolution aotlvn^ bift tlje Re igi^ *of^f error. 
Byron’s best and oply answqr i 4 ,'a.‘HR^di splay, as, 
he did in fliis poem, all the ina.scuhne .strength 
and wisdom of his^enhi#, over again.^t the original 
Viaion of ,i%dgyient which h«d* shown Southey at 
his weakest and his worst. ^ 

The s<Jene of Bjn’cn’s Visign, thenj, Vi latd outsit^e ’ 
the gate of heaven, where "St. Peter .sits,, idle. 

•The angels all were singing oiit af tune, '» 

And hoarse withriiaving litrie else to do, 

Excepting to wind up th« sub 3nd moon. 

Or curb a ru^iaway young star or two, 

Orl>rild cott of a comet, wljich too soona 
Broke o.ut of boun^ o’er th’ ethereal bfue^ 
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Splitting aopie planet with its j/ ayful tail, 

As boats are sometimes by a winton whale. 

The guardiaj^ ser^pjas had retired on highy(^ 

Vinding' their charges past all care below ; 

Terrestrial business fill’d nought in the skj^ 

^ Save the recowaing angeVs black bureau ; 
r Who fojjnd, indeed, th6 facts ,to multiply 

With such rapidity of vice and woe, c r. 

« T?iat he had ^stripp’d off both his wings in quills,* 

And yet was ifi arrear of human ills. ^ 

IJis business so ai.igmented of late years,* 

,, That he \Yas foiced, ^gainst his will ho doubt,* 

(Just likq those cheri^bs, earthly minister's,) 

For some resource to turn himself afeout 
And claim the help of his celestial peer^s,i i 
To aid him ere«he should be^quite wern out 
By the, increased demand for his remarks : 

^Six angels ana twelve saints weje nameh Lis clerks. 

This was a handsome board — atheast for Ijeaven ; 

And y^t they h?od %yen tlj,en enough to do, 

So many conqyjciors’ cars were jiaily driven, ^ 

So many krigdonis fitted ^np anew ; 

' Each cU'.y too slew its thoukinds six or seven, 

Till at the crowning carnage,* Waterloo, 

Tlfey threw their pens down in* divine disgust— 

The page was* so^besm^ar’d with blood and dust. 

“ TJhiH^py way, ; Eiin& to record What 

angels shrinilJ 'from,’’ Byron cqntiliues. But in the 
eigh^li canfo of Don Jiutn he has recorded it, in 
his story of ^ the siege o£j Ssmdil ; and a stranger 
compound tixan this celebration ' qf v&lour by one 
who* loved ft, ahln^led inextricably with the 
sjltirist’s *detf>8|;ation of such blqody waste, literature 
cannot sho,w. The mortJi is pointed in the stanzas 
‘«addre§sed to WelKrjgton which open the*' ninth 
^canto, und hi the not lesp disrespectful description 
of t|lie Euipress Cathpidne’s emcJtions on reading the 
despatch which Juan Kad'the honour of conveying. 

„ But .h6re in,the Viaimi Byi;on has other wo][k, and 
after this brief glance a{ earl^h he passes to picture 
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the deatii and funeral of George IJL, whom lie 
sums up thus : 

A butter farmer ne’er brush’d d#N»fr<ull Ijiwn, 

A woi-se king never left a realiu undone ! 

From liis picture of the funeVil, mingled with* 
thoughts as to what hlasjilituny may bef^sind wimt 
damnatioM-*-hold thouglits, not the K's;^ ejcarly 
expressed for* the cloak of •flip^mney — By^on 
returns to t^e drowsy St. Peter, whoin a cliWuh 
waken« to •aj:inounce the king’s ap))roacli. % 
colkjufuy enswes, in ^'•hielv IVter comjiluins an^’ily 
of*th« itist kinjf admitted (Loufs X\'l.), who 

Ne*e\i ^*11101 have got into lieaven’s good grace.s, 

H^d he not #iTng hisTiead in all oflr fa<a‘s. 

It must Vo* allow*^‘d that Byron treats St. Peter 
with scanty reverence; hut Ik* wroti* in tlie south? 
v/here folk# take ti more p<y:s(fial intyre.st, in the 
saints, and pasquimi^le them, like kijigs or consuls, 
other potvei\s he haft a less famifiai- treatment. 

WhHe thus the;^ s^)ak(s tlio aii^olic caravan, 

Arriving like a of ini^btv wind, 

Cleaving tjie fields of space, agt dot)l IIr* swan 
*Sr)ine sil’%.M‘ stream (s^jy (Jangths, or* 

Or Thames, or Tw(‘ 0 il)^nd ^lios^ tlunn an yian ^ 
With an old ►^inl^aim both extrey leir rrifnd, 

Halted b^ore the gate, and in fiis shroud • 

Seated their fello^ tni^eller on a cloud. ^ 

But bringi#ig iip4he rear of tliis^byiglit liyst ^ 

A Spirit of ;i^di tie rent aspect w^^ved ^ 

His wings, like thunder-cloudy abofe scune coast 

WlJ^^se barren ks^icli witli f*'equf*nt (•‘ks ts paved J 
His brow was like tW^ deejf whem tern pest- tyss’d ; 

Merce and iinfa^lionfable thoii;^its engraved 
^Eternal wrath on his imniortal*face, ^ 

And where he gazerja glorwri pjjr\^ided space. 

As he drew near, he gaz<#l uj^oft the gate 
Ne^er to be (yiter’d more by him or Sin, 

Wlh such«a glance of *su per natural hate, 

As made Saint Pe^er wish himself witlnn. 
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^ The rest of. this stanza andiithe next one describe 
(most irreverently) the pei ourbation in heaven 
and among ^inguQeorge’s escort of che^mbs, who 
hud(fle like sparrows under a falcon. But from 
•■this swift transition to the comic the verse re-* 
cqi^ers no less swiftly to describe how heaven’s gate 
opened 

* And the tJarhing of its hinges 
"Flung over space an universal hue 

I Of many-colofi:r’d flame. ^ 

From it is^^hed Satan’s .equel and artagonislt* 

A beautiful and mighty Thing of Light, 

.he archangel Miqhael, Hor*.3urab],3(J the *t wo* chiefs, 

• “ his Dapknesf^ and his Brightness,” greeted each 
.other ; Michael more kindly, but Satait 

<- With more hauteur, as might an old^Cast'lian 
Poor noVle meeth, nr.ushroom rich civilian. 

The business ^opened, Sat,{in claims the king for 
hiniself ; >rand in trenchant stanzas states his 
for the damnation of one wh*o, 'though “ a tool from 
first to last,” still deserves a tobl’s fate. 

it' f v'ir warr d with ^eednm and the f. ee : 

* as meii, home suV>^e«ts, foreign foes, 

So they that utter’fl the word “ Liberty ! ” ^ 

Founa George the Third their first opponent. 

His pleading concludes* with a dexterous re- 
minder to St. Peter of Catholic Ir-eland’s servitude ; 
but the Saint’s undignified resentment is interrupted 
by Micnaeh ...who demands testimony.'' And it 
comes — “ a cloud of witnesses,” appearing first 
'■ e Upon the verge oftspace, about the size Of h{ilf-a- 

• crown,” but soon 'di^erned to be as numerous as 
locusts - - Michael protests against the superfluity, 
and a spokesman is demanded. Wlio shall it be ? 

* Th 314 Satan ansMTjr’d,*** There ar4 many 

But you may clibose Jack WFkes as welf as anv.” 
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A raeft'y, cock-eyed, Vurious-looking sprjfe 
Upon the instant itarted from the throng, 
Dress’d, in a fashion Aow forgotten qtfite ; • 

For all the fashions of the tlesfl fticktong 
By people in the next world ; where unite 

All tne costumes since Adam’s, rtoht or wrong, 
•From Eve’s 4 ig-leaf downXo tjic petncoat, 

Almost as scanty, of ditys less remote. 

The^spirit look’d around upon the crow^Js 

Assembled, and exclaim’d, “ My triPnds o£ all 
The spherespwe shall ciitch cold amoiy^st these clouds; 

S# let’s tfo business : why this general call / 
I|t)hose ar# freeholders I see%<4 shrouds® 

* •d ’tis for«an election that they bawl, 
old a Candidate with unturn’d coat ! 


e^o 


Saint Pet®r, lhay I co^nt upon your vote ? ” 

“ t?ir,” repli^ Michael, ^‘you mistake 4 tliese things 
Are .of ff former life, and what wo do 
Above is more augiwt ; to judge of kings 
Is the tjiburtal met : so now vo» know.” 

‘‘Then J presume those gentlemen with wifigs,” 

Said WMJfes, “ are^'herubs ; and tha± soul below 
tjooks much lil<^ Georgc^the Third, but to in^ mind* 
^^<^d deal old^'— Rless me ! is he blind 

‘‘ He is what you b^iold him, and his doom 
• J)epends*upon his deeds,” tlM5 An|^o|?»aid ; 

“If^ou haVfe aught to a^raig^ in him, the to^ilk 
Gives license to th8 IwrnbWt b«ggar‘i^lj^i^ 

To lift itself agamstdhe loftiest.’i — “t^oine,”^* 

Said WiTkes, don’t w.ait to see theni laid in lead,^ 

For such a liberty ^-antk ^ for one, • 

Have told tiiem what I thought V<^yeath tjje siyi.” 

Above the sun Repeat, then what fl^^n hast 
To lyge againstjliirn,” said tlfe Archangel. % Why,” 
Replied the spirit, ‘^since okl i?bore8 are^jAt, 

Must I turn evi^erfce ? In faith, not I. • 

Besftes, I beat him hollow at tlyj last, 

• With all his Lords and Commoivs : in the^skj 
I don’t like ripping %p old Stories, since 
His conduct was but natiw'al in ^ prince. 

And%o, in ajior^, declijiii^ to blaftne Qeorjri? for tht; 
things on wl^ose accoiyit Fute and Grafton “ were 
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^both damn'dn long ago/’ Willf*es ''votes Ms habeas • 
corpus intp heaven.” Sata i protests in anger, 
and yien suin*non» another witness. " Call Junius!” 

The .sluidow came” a tall, thin, grey -hail’d figure, 

That look’d i^s*it had been a shade on earth ; 

Quick ^ its motions, with an air of vigour, 

But nought to mark its breeding or its J[)irth ; 

Now^it wax’d little, then again grew bigger, ^ 

^ With no\f *n Sir of gloom, or savage mirth ; 

But as you gazed upon its features, the' 

Ciianged every ftistant — to what^ none could say. 

U^on tltis • ingenious liintf ‘Byi'pn ‘ enlarges for 
several stanzas, before "the mighty shadow of a 
shade,” questioned of his naijae, replies v 

If I* have l?3pt my secret half an age^ 

I scarce shall tell it now. ' 

ct * 

nnd to Michacil, urging that perhaos the pam- 
phlets had been too" bitter, w'ritten i:: passion’s 
i^eat : • ^ ^ ' 

' " Passion I ” cried the plftintom dim, 

, ‘‘ E loved iny country, and ITuvted him.^’ 

‘‘What I lurv^e ^v^ritt^n, 1 have written irlet 
^ 'lilio rest he on his hea^d or mine ! ” So spoke 
yid^L^ominis^JLIml^ra” ; rind while speaking yet, 
A\vay''he v^^lted in celestial smoke. ’ 

^llms tlie,.two sides ai o dvaviatically stated, and 
Byron fry'e to /ittack his purpose, jvhich, though 
ostCj^isibly prhiiary,lias really veryslight importance, 
hut stillcis not to be left out. .(^nd in pbmges the 
"devil, Asmddeus, lugging no^s^'pirit but a mortal — 
seized among the English Lake"’. — who is, of course, 
no JOLjli^'"*’ than Soutliey. Before the new witness 
can he heard, AsniodeuS explains to Michael how 
thft creature ‘ « f 

' • , Aiiticvpates 

Tlie verys-h'isiness yon upon, ' I 

And^scribblesh as if head clerk to the Fates. 
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Michael comniandv a licarini^; at the first 
creak of Southey’s “tmavined dactyls the audience* 
is disinayHU Nevt'i'tTu'less he >f'its*liis l*(“arin^, and 
sketches Ing own career : 

• He had written jiraises «(f a regii i(fi»; 

He had written prai*<es of ^li knigs wl»at»*fr ; 

He haA \*ritten for rej)\ihli<-s far and w ich*. 

itnd then jj^ainst them l>ittererJ,han,ever ;* * 

For pantisj^eraey he onee had cried * • 

Aloud, a*-ichenie less moral t]ian^t\yus clever ; 

Thfn grew {•hearty iinti-jiicohin 

lf!id turn’«i his coH«k-*-and.w<f«i«l have tfli iiM his sl^ifi. 

• • • 

.This* is tudy^ai sample of the ])(‘rs<»nai ssitiia*. Hut < 
as the speecli*.pro(!e^ls, St>uth»y drsiws out his 
Vision, and^ fiallini; to recitjition dis^sersi's the* 

Vhole assembjy, beftnv St. INdtu’ knocks him wit<* 
limbo with 4iis kevisT So Hvron^ends: 

• * • ’ • 

As for the to coi^e to the ( 

• 

saw farthei ^iif tRe last eoiifosioTi, 

Was, that ivin^ ( slipp’d into htbiven for f»^e ; 

Anjj when t4ie tumnlt.(iwindlt‘<i to a^*alfn, 

I leftfhiin pr^K;tisint»• the InnulLedlh ])s,tlin 

• m 'w 

Ev'en from thefit; i^xtraicts .a yot i* )n*in{^y Ix' palm'd • 
of the range and su])pl«* strengtli whicli Hyroi* dis- 
played in this kiTid ^f* saitiric, wi-itftig. Hut to 
complete it^ one, Inis to study T^ifeli deficriptions as 
that of the shipwreck or tly> s%g<!*in Don tfua'ii, 
where tfagedy anfl,grim nikth nux^tsin bishifjfi ' 
truly Shakspearian,* or *xs the tragy^ i<lyll of 
Haidt^, the GreelT pir{it*“’s di>ifglit<‘r, {ind Injr lpv^» 
for* the youth whoju sh^ find.** sensehfks afld«lnilf. 
drowned on h(‘r iskind shore.*. , ^ • 

The supreme ^merit of ifon Juan, with its con- 
tinual transition fi-oiu esirne.st fo m^kery,.is thy,t , 
Byron^ threw such %)rce into his earnejitness tlnit 
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< • 

tthe earnest still seems true, ar<d the flippancy a de- 
fensive pose. Hfazlitt’s criticia,ja that “ he hallows in 
order<. to deseo-ate ” is not justified, though it applies^ 
to those who have followed Byron in h^ flippancy, 
'^without possessing his power to give intensity to the * 
soeuous aspect of things in tj|)eir natural doubleness. 
Yet it is not by Don Juan, nor by*^ any of his 
satires, l;hat Byrcn most powerfully affec^-ed the 
miild of hfe own time : it was by thofo writings of 
which Cain and Manfred are perhaps the greatest ; 
which delineate a man .'jomeho'v set apt.rt, tragically 
in revolt, sinister jfet beautiful, a noblenC‘ss> pfe- 
■ destined to work mischief. The influence, mofe- 
o.ver, of large solitudes, the desert/ vhe starlit sky, 
•above all of the mountains, which always soothed 
und. charmed his feverish spirit-, is felt in his worlt 
constantly in fine passages. But -in this he only 
gave his pa’rticular ro'fiderillg of a passion, which is 
variously interpreted by Scotty’ by Wordsworth, and 
by ‘Shelley, and which marks a changed aspedt 
towairds nature — a preference If or ‘^the wild over the 
subdued, for primitive earth* rather than earth 
stampjjd _,with the character of man.r 

Thei/e i» .no per.®onabty 'u English literature sp 
< hard to judge' fai'rly as Byron’s, except Swift’s ; and, 
as with Swift, we are embarrassed by the wealth of 
material. Like Swift, lu. 'left copious letters, in 
which his nUture ^.xpressed itself ■'•uth i'ich fulness ; 
like Swift, he lies open to many censures. A man 
so great'^'mayrdemandp judgment by his jleers, and 
his peers, Scott and Shelley,'* never speak of him 
but in charity. -The.o’est of us may be well content 
o to I'emember always thet his death was of 'the 
noblest. • 

^e was always, in whatever land, the friend of 
liberty — though hot always of denvocraejj; and 
he detested to see his coun^iy,- once the classic 
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instance of freedoni, become the rtght hand o? 
the Holy .Alliance, aiid binding nations 4nto foreign 
slavery, llie cause of Ibily s "indc^^cndenc^ was 
dear to hint, Vjut above all the Gy.*ek rising againsi 
thQ Turks firod his spirits, and in duly, 1828, Tie.set 
out with ammunition and* numey to "join in *it. 
Like ijiaiiy* another mivn, he found that •patriotic 
rebels might bft undisciplined sc^nitiflrelj ; that.^he 
men whom 5ie had come to stjfve seemed little 
worth^erving* But he made genercjus allowapces 
for wices bi^d bj^ alavLny?*»iyKl h» helped ‘with 
rel^olatlbn and with counsel, living hard and work- 
ing haVd hu ftahealthj^ conditions. The experience 
of battle was (fenied him ; he die^ of malarial fev'cr, 
jn April, ISfi-f, fancying in his deliriuu' tfiat hejei^ 
ftien into fight. . Tli*i last of his ve rses, written at 
Missolonghf on liis’thirt^-six^h <)irthda^^ may fitly 

close whateyer anyoye has to say of Byron • 

® ® 

’Tis time thi# heart shotild be unmoved, 

•Since otheiw ii bath ceased t() move ; 

Yet, though I ca^tiot be beloved, 

^ Sl^ill let me love ! ^ 

My days\re jn the \^llo\\»leaf ; 

The tlower%ancf f/Wts of lovP are 

The W(g m, the eatiker, and tin* gi^ief 
Are mine alone ! 


• The fire^hat o*i my Ixisom 
Is lotie as »onie volcanic isle 
No torch is kindled at its b^ize — * 

► A funeraljjile. 

•Hie hope, the f^r* tjie jealous ^-are, 

The exalted portion of the^jain* 

And power of love, I c^ylnot sbfire. 

But wear the chain. 

# • 

But ’tis not a.nd ’tis not here— . 

• Such thought should shake iny souj, nor nov 
Where glory decks the Ifero’s bi^’, * 

* Or binds hit^row. • 
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The sworcf^ the banner, and tl^e field, 

Glory and Greece, around iiTe see I 
71ie Spa^tflb, bcA‘ife upon his shield, 

Was not more free. 

c 

Awake ! (ncA Gieece — the is awake !) 

Awakr; my spirit ! Yhink through whom 
Thy Jifo-blood tracks its parent lake, i 
Anc^ther^ strike home ! 

Tread those reviving passions down, 

Unwoi thy manhood ! — unto thee 
> Indiiferenteshould tl\% smile ofjF’^own 
* Otf iJfeauty be! ' ’ ,4 

Tf thou regrett’st thy youth, wh^ livel . 

The land of h^>notii‘able death . ,j 
Is heye : — u^ to the field, and give 

Away thy breath ! ^ ■* 

Seek out — loss often sought than fou,nd— (, 

A soldier’s gnive, jfor tlj^t; the best ; 

Then look aiound, and choose ,thy ground, ' 
And Cake thy rcsb 


A w''orfl may be added of bis friend and bio- 
grapher Tliomak, iTloorc, wlio e.njoye<l wliile living 
a %md ^^:i^haps oe^opd hit/ lueribs, bnt has since 
been mbst aindutly depreciated, fc’ew men, if any, 
of tliat day did more to restore tlie singing quality 
to English vepse, and the of bis Irish Melodies 
1 ‘ank only bj^low the songs of Burns. ^ The long 
narrative poems, Lallah. Rookh and the Loves of 
• the Angels, oriental in ’subject, by which he invited 
comparison^with Byron’s earlyowork, are fallen into 
•jieglect, from which they will scai'cely recover. 
IVlobyb^Si real impor|;ance is, howov'er, not strictly 
*ln English literature. lie is the founder of an 
Irish literature in the 'English tongue as distinct 
in kin4 that which within the same perif.d lias 
gi'own up in Amei;jca. ’ ^ 

t ^ 
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THE JAKE SCIIOOI. 


, H()WEV,El{*CTiti(*isiy iiuiy rank liis \v(»i‘k ivlatjvcjy 
to that oklrtH.^mfit (‘ont(‘iii))()rari(‘s, it spcins ck^ar 
that Womswortl* is ija* p'tctVho |wo(luc(‘(l most 
eti’oct nol #nly on |*o(‘iry, hut on Hie whole tlihu;fht» 
,<)£ the nineh'ynth cri^ury: ])('iTia])s Jx-eauiit' •he 
(lif£;r(!d less tliiUi the other <;r(‘at ones from the 
normal standard •:![ En^dishmen in eifi,s*of tlx' 
and m ideals of conduct. *l|f’ was neu^u*. like 
Shelfey, a ^piijt scap.'*el\* clad in Ik^, •lVe|,tin^^ 
•against tlu' rulen impttsed oy if woi4<lVhi(^i know.s 
well that rtiost of ifs memhers arc' not liioved ^solely 
by benevolence : ^K' m^ver possc-ssed seeiii’cly, like; 
Keitts, “th» ^doi*y of words,”* tiie sei^smtiis beauty 
of phrase; he fiad noix' of l)yf(jirs#nieteoric.1);illi-* 
ance, mine of 8c<)tt’s narrative jiowc^r ^^atlx'fed* 
riches of knowled^V sfibllety ami persiiasivent'ss 


of thtindit 


it, as in Mie hc'wikk'i’iiii;; ma;^nc of romancy, 
hifl intimate (kika’id^e far sutj^assed liHii. 

It* -.!••• 1 • 11 i 1 


Wordsworth’s vc'rj limifatiwis wc're a liylp r^itlier 
than a hindrance to (fiie •xAosi,* avowed* pui’pose 
was to make pftetry out of tlx' •commonest wit^^side 
expediences of life, aiid Witli tl^e lali^a^e used'in* 
tlui yftmmoii(‘st,spee?ll of meft. 
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• 

• His life, in ife? external circumstances, can be told 
in few wordtt. Porn in 1770, 'the son of, a lancf- 
agent in Cunil)dMan(l,*^lie paased without ‘distinction 
fj^pm a local school to Cambridge, and fiom Cam- 
bridge into the worfd. But the world was then yi,a 
very unusual ferment, arid two visits to France in 
1790 apd 1791 brought him in touch with re^volu- 
tiondry politicictrs, with, whom he was ac^ally 
preparing to throw in his lot when hi-i guardians 
reddlled him. He lived on in Englar^ without a 
profession, devoting liiiiisclf lovire and more • to 
poetry. Iir 1795 a bequest of £900 enabled him td , 
set up house with his sister Dorothy ir. lioisetshire^ 
till in 1797 he met Coleridge and*' removed to 
Somerset to be near the Coleridges at Neth3r Stowey, , 
wher e the poets spent together 'a year morirentous * 
fot both. Lyrical Ballads, published jointly by 
them in 1798, was the outcorpe. Thep after a 
will ter in Germany, \Vordswoi*th settle’d with ly?^^ 
sister in the Lake country, his bir|^hplace, and J^he 
cradle of his imagination : married, and lived there 
for half a centurj., in which his genius parsed 
from a ^tprm of 'conteiyptuous criticism into the 
full sple.idoii" .pf fiipine. H.., was, .made Laureate* 
itt the death )f Southey in 1843,' and died in 1850. — 
But,' long though Wordswqrth bved, and though 
he wrote poetry to., the ‘end o^ hisi days, jthe 
‘ .essential part'^bf his poetic work is almost entirely 
coipprisecL in the decade 1797-1807. It is true 
that The JBxcilr.don was \\^ritten luter than this and 
published in 1814 — the only uistrlment of a great 
pliilosophical,. poem which was to be called T^te 
Recluse', and The Rxcursion admittedly contains 
fine passages. But they ar3 smothered in inferior 
work ; and endurance is taxed even by The Prdude 
\completed in 1805, but only published afte ' the 
poetls death), which, as preliuj4aary to The Reduce, 
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relates at immense len^h tlie poet’s spiritiml 
Ristory. Matthew Arnold wjus erf opWiion that his 
own Sefedtion comprised all that tllfe ordina»y lover 
of poetry need care to rejxd. But it Inis begn 
ppinted out, with gi*eat justice l*y Professor Rt\Jeigh 
that in order to understafid Wordswoirfh fully we 
must, rouKse how he arrived at his ptjrppse and 
his oonclusiotis, and that to (k) fully we fnust 
read The P\elu<le. Nevt'rtheless it may be allowed 
that •for iflarfiy lovei’S of poetry this is a cquilsel 
of .j^erfectian. - . _ 

• Thfi cewtrcfl fact in W(mlswoi*th s life is the 
tremi?ndt>ijs» spiritual crisis brouf^ht on hijii by tlnf 
French Revdihtion. * He went*u]) to Cambridge a 
youth wh« half consciously deli^lTted in* the face of 

• nature,* in the, fre^ air of tin* hills, and tln^ ‘'jjIRd 
animal injjvements ” of his l^ock^ anioi^ them. But 
in the impressional^h* 5^ears of youth ne was e*iu^ht 
,by the nobfe infectioi^ yf tlni timsf when it .seeiyecf 

* that irfl the buttressed and defended BaStiIl«‘sbf tlnf 
wo*i*ld, its inju^ic,(s^ and anomalies, w<'re }<oin^ to 
topple befqre the wrath of pu*(* Reason. He has 
described itMii imperif^iab]^; lines T 

Oh ! pleasant exercist* orhojK^ 

For rcighty weffe the anxiliars, which tlieii Htood 
Upon our sid^ we who were strong love I 
Bliss was it i^ thardliwn to he alive,* 

But Young was very hf*ateii I 4)h I •tdines, 

In which the meagre, stale, fotVidding ways I 
Oi custom, la^, and statufb, took at once^ 

The attraction^)! a cou^itfy in RonHi/fce ! 

When Reasoi^sdhiyed the most to assert her riglits 
^When most intent on makij^^ ofjierself 
A prime Enchantress — to as.^st the vv^rk, 

Which then wtfc foi*vvard in h(U' name ! 

Not favoured spots a4onui But the whole ^atth, 

Tlie heaut>4 wore of promise— that wliich #ets 
(As at«8ome momeiit Height n^JV l)e \jn^elt • 

Ainon^ the lx)w^*s of paradise^^itself) ^ 

“The buddipg rosetibove tlilfe rose full blown. 
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Wliat teini^^r at the prospect did not wake 
To happiness un thought of ? The inert 
Were rotise^, Snd ^ively naturfcs rapt awav 


Elsewhere in The Prelude we read of hi>s journey 
down the Rhone, jfi 1790,^111 company with dele- 
gates returr^ing from Paris, and the joyous greetings 
which at every lialti ng place were showert^d on these 


Guests welcf)iee fllmost as the angels were ^ 

^To Abraham of old. , 

• . * 

has dosqfibed also his hatr6^<^ of 

the ev'fdeiicc# of oppression* in J?Yance, his growing 
^eal for liberty. But wliilo he was still in ’thi> 
country there canie^the bloody^ tale of'tlve Septem- 
het uiassagres, lyid in December he returned-^ — or 
w^is fecallcid — to England. Two months laler his own r 
country was at war with what f^till «seemed to him* 
the righteous* hotm^ f>f filevofution.* lT(i has told us 
*in wliat bitterness of spirit ha lived through the 
days, when JiQ co^ild pray only for England’s defeat,,, 
*an alien amoivg his own blood. It^was in thAt., fer- 
ment olc feeling that he found (lather than sought) 
the inilowing (!>f urancpiillity from the heart of 

nature, aj4aVJig the „ 

' r ^ r • Sterp an ’ 'oity cuffs, 

Thiit on^ a wikbsccl tided scene inipl ess 
j Thoughts of more deep seclusion ; and connect 
The land.‘^<'ape with the quiet of 4,he sky. 


So,, he wrott^ iii 1798, the year of his fullest 
^ pimef, revisiting the Wye valley after a lap.se of five 
yiiars, and looking back yi gratitude ; for, ^e says : 

r Tliese heauteous forms. 
iTlirougb a loiig absence, liav'e not been to me 
*'AV is a landscape to a lilind man’s eye ; 

Ihit eft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
Of towns and cities, Thave owed to tliem, 

In li(>)urs of weariness, sttiisations svoet. 

Felt in the blood, and fjlt aiong the heart ; 

And pa.ssing even into my i^i-’er mind. 
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With tranquil restoration : — feelings too 
Of unremeiiibei'ed pleasure : sueh,* perlxaps, 
have no slight «»r trivial infltfenoe • 

On tfiat best i)ortion of a g<?ofl[ inaft’s* lif»% 

Hisjittle, nameless, unreniembered acts 
Of kindness and of l^)ve. Noi^less, 1 trust. 

To thefli I may have ow^nl anoOu'r gift. 

Of as])eet more sifldime ; that blessed mood, 

In*\v^nch the burthen of the mystery, • • 

» In whicW the heavy and the xfea^v^ weight 
Of allJbhis \ininteliigible world, * 

^ Is liglft ened : — that serene iiwA blessed mood, 

In whic^i the^dfeetions gimtly leacktis on, - 
Until* the breafli of fhis t^qpcu c^al fr;ii!ie 
•And^ven the motion of our human l>lood 
A Wiosl^ suspended, we are laid ash^ej) 

In bftd^^^fcind be<fv)me a livingtscml : 

While with an eye made <|uiet b^ tlie ])(W^ver 
Of harmony, ayd the deep power of juy 
‘ Wo 8 ee*in |/0 tlv' life of things. 

Not le«H iinpo' taiit. to aft un(l('r,st*ii(lin^ of iho 
poet are the lines*\vhieh follow'hiter in tliiH, p(“r* 
,»impH the ino.it, typieat of liis ])oein.s, Foi> v’itlj 
Woj-cThwortli, p(*;*try was not an innnediah' re.sponsc 
to the stimulus Iwauty ; it was tlie welling up 
of •tccling stoi (. cl in • the ly ■art and i)rorK](‘d 

over, rendering noj; t^ie <^‘4:ai] lait tln^'R^ifrit .,of a 
•landscape. Tims ^ tftere 'wen;, ifl ‘‘Wordsworth’^i 
youth yeftrs when his mind was ])url^ly rec^ptivc^ : 
storing up the .stutl’%)t poetry whi^h tlie man in 
his'niaturjty shifped and .set to words,* 

I^cannf>t fffiint 

What then I •was. The syunding eat^rae® 

Haunted me litc^ a paswfui : the talT rotik, 

The mountaii^^ and the de(‘j) gjid gloomy wood. 

Their colours and tlicir formns, were tl^en to 
An appetite ; a feeliin^ and ^plove, 

ITiat had no n?ed of a reifiyter charm, 

By thought supplied* not any interest 
Unboi*row«d from the eye. — time is^past, 

And all its aching^joys^ are now iio«t«)ie, * 

And ^11 its dizz^raptures.^ 
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,It is true that in these youthful years he polished 
and published tAVo^volumes of early verse, The Eve'i\* 
ing Wii^k and, liescre/jptive Sketches, which are in no 
way distinctive. Of his real poetry, the true Words- 
worth, nothinfj exists that cfin be confidently dated 
before 179^, the year in which he began to r§a^ 
the harvest of nature’s silent sowing — ca. harvest 
fairly bro'ught •lysr^e with this poe^, the Lines 
written neaT Tintern A hhey, which closes the first 
issfte of Lyrical Bd^lads. And jn them he goj^s on 
to de9c3:‘ibe the flriood wJ>ich,sucQa'.ded tl\at of niere 
receptiveness— She “ other gifts ” which replace^tha 
dizzy raptures ” with “ abundant recoipp^nsc ” • 

, ^ For I have learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour •> 

cTf thoughtless youth : but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music, of humanity. 

Nor hai sh fcor grating,' thougli of ample pow‘hr 
T*) chasten and s^ibdue. And I h ive felt 
A, presence that disturbs mo \^ith the joy 
Or elevatfed thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply int,prfused, 

Whose dwelling is^the light of setting suns 
And the round ycean and the living air, 

^blue aky, and^iK the^niincVof^man : 

A motion apiiit that J 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

Ar^d rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods. 

And mountains ; rnd of all that we behold 
F^om this grof^n eac^th ; of all the mighty world 
^ eye, and ear, — both, what they half create, 

And wl^at |.3Fceive ; well pleased recognise 
In nature and the language of the sense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, "the nurse, 

The" guides the guardiun of my heart, and soul, 

Of all my moral being,, ' * 

Gradually, as he grew older, the vision faded 
rfrom him; tp < the ^poems which describe this or 
that scene, this or » that simple^ incident, in a way 
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to set "it in close touch with thp all-pei*vading 
*• sense of something far more deeply interfused/’ 
there sucqeed the ^eat Od^ io* or Ode 
on Intimatimis of Immortality. In these is a 
statelier music, a less ^simple iutterance, as belft-s 
one who deals with high Xruths* that jjefuse to be 
clothed /rv common vvords. The poet is writing 
out, mot so ^much what he .has * felt *anH neon, 
as wliat hf has thought : putting K.‘ss indiance 
on the syijRbol, adding more fomplex expositkm. 
Now and |lien, vjifjion retiirns ; but it is ji* long 
lyay from the narrative di- Lucy' tjrvay, written 
in 1799 ^, t*o» the Ode to Dufy in 1805. Yet the* 
most exqilis^e of «,11 Woi'daworth’s descript jve 
poems belotjgs to the later harvast ; the Solitary 
• Jieaper,wak a girl seen when he travelled with Iris 
sister throwgli fhtt fliglilands, anti the poem appeared 
in lh03. “ ^ 

Wifl*no one tell iik^ what she sings ? — 

Perhaps the plaintive nnnibers How 
For okl, iftiltarfey, far-off things, 

And battles kmg ago. 

Tha?t*stanzj\ shows at its vVjry lii»est WordsVorth’s 
gift of using th<». plaii^t to •that 

Tlias all the vibratioj* and all the niyflteiw (if a moon-* 
lit sky. is different, not in degr<*e nut iiukind, 
from the stately ^5nd ^(jmewhat acatfemic poetry of 
his classical* nai;rative, LaiHluHii'^i, writteir in ,1814,, 
or from the aiastere dignity wlrich* he attained at 
interval’s till the’^nd in his voluiivimoujf series ^of 
sonnets. 

Th5re is no poet so diiticidt* to aqd.cjs*- 

pl&in ; but one illpmin^in^ thing has b<?lir# said 
about him by Mr. Ralq^gh^: He had aorpiirod an 
art like that of the naturalist, the art (p remain- 
ing perfectly motionksss ,^until Vhe yjld and timid* 
creatures qf his mk;^d came, up about ^,him.” ^His 
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Bj^un^of emotions so deep and so® diflSisivfe 
^lOce the joyof Ijinff in sunshine^-that they ^ 
hardly be foc^BaSd^i^ expression. Speotactes J# 
hardship moved: him as they move lis 
ifll, but he watched» and waited till the va^e pii^ 


into ap artifiulatec^pSech and revealed . itsau 
tor what it is— a sense, for^ instance, of the j&ir- 
reaahi^ ‘bruelty in human institutions whicb'sends 
t^ nld man oiffc to fend off starvatmn b/ leech 
.|'at^nng on the lonely moor, and of tne splendour 
in the human «oul, w%h can J^r Withforitudb 
such a mouDfta^ of oppression. He can biwi^ c?v% 
a simple f^t like that of the little eMld S 
^e snow till he shapes it to the,^ V 
Gray, and we„ following the parents bn their 
quest, feel the yeiy thrifi of terror b,M pi fip^o 
aj they cateh sight of the fdbtprints,,and track** 
them on to fee nartow bridge, wWe the trail^dis- 
appears. No stgfty was ever more mo\4ngly told'; 
patfd yet wi^(h what gemus th^ poem ^s brought bfush^ 
at its close to the lyrical noto an^, the purd* music 
of a gentle fanc^ ' 

-g -Yet scene mailitam that to this f!av 
^eas a living cl^Id ;® „ « ^ 

ijist ysu jnay see swem I<ucy< Gray 
UiR)n the lonesome wild. 

^w iSough and smooilk^she ftips alomr. 
yAjad nevert^oaks behind ; ® 

‘ sohtaiy song 

. iJiSiat whisUes Ib. the wIm. 

“ perhaps Wordsworth’s most perfect 
iWgljn tte txp« gf poetaw which he dueBp 
afld m some casM olQfend^ contempoibiy 
- declared pbjeci waePto make poetry by 
larrttfjtM# ^ dmplest e|>i^es ^ ^ 

id oL^ua (^ni^butia^ to 
^K^tq^ed^^th^ t;^ 
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as We “ctre Seven, Goody Blake and Harry €HM, 
aftid The Idiot Boy^ flew straight *in Jthe teeth of 
academic Criticism. Peter DM, c«i9posed*at the 
same dat^ though not published till long after, Js 
the extreme^ example, #nd neefl^ not be defended. 
Nor can it be well depied that in Ooody^ Blake ooth 
matter and manner fall perilously near pijerility. 
But i^is worth while to consider th§ Idiot Boy. This 
relates mer^y how an old woman, in oMer to* help 
her neighbour, not* only old bilt bedridden, seflds 
oflf.Jier idiot graiJdson on »,{5ony to^f^tch a ddctor; 
how* Idle Ijpy §oes off, gleeful’in the moonlight, and 
totally f«rg«ts his errand ; how the two old dames* 
waih and wattfh, tilt finally oW Betty is plunged 

into growing despair. • 

• • 

Poor moans, poor Susan groans ; 

*^8 stire^is there’s a moon in heaven,” 
dixies Betty, “ hi’ll be l^k a^ain ; 

They’ll botlr b^here — ’tis aln^st ten — 

Both ■v*ill be hertf before eleven.” • 

Poor Susai^ moans, poor Susan groans ; 

The clock gives warning fqir eleven ; 

’Tff^on the stroke — htf must he near,” 

Quoth ^tt^ “tnd ’^41 soon be herj|^ 

As sure #s the^^ a Aoon*in heavftx” ' 

. • * ’ • 

The clock is on the stroke of twelve. 

And Johnfiy is*n*t yet in si^t 

— TPhe Mfion’s in heaven ^ao Betty y 

But Befty is not q^uite at ee^e ; * 

And Susan has a dreadful night. ^ 

That is the kind <jf Vepse which moved ^Teflfrey, not, 
imnatfirally, to his snort of • This will nevai; do 
And yet, take the n^rratwe of how old iBett^ rtishes 
out ; in what desmir sh^ le^ms that the docto^p has 
neveiv heard of, Johnny ; how she seeks «oveih hill 
and <^le til> at last by ai^ inimiratiom^he thinks of* 
the wpierfall, and tjnjpre fin^s fdie^pony stant^g 
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^iiiet and the rider, still in his rapture of i<fiocy, on 
his back. 

She loOks again— her amis are up>— 

She screams — she cannot move, for jo’f ; 

She darts as with a torrent’s fcrce, 

She almost has o’grtuhied the Horae, 

AJdd fast she holds her Jdiot Boy. 

o 

'And Jphni^ burrs, and laughs ^^oud ; 

■V^ethef in cunning or in joy 
I cannot t^l ; but while he laughsi^^ 

Betty a drunken pleasure •quaffs • 

To he^r again h*"? Idiot Eo^ 

And now she’s at the Pony’s tail, • 

And now is at the Pony’s head,—' ' ^ 

On that sida now, and nViw on this ; 

And, almost stifled with her bliss, 

A few sad tears does Betty shed. 

She kisses Cj’er and o’er agaip ^ 

Hila whom shA love8,cher Idiot Boy i 
She’s happy here, is happy there, .. 

She is fliieasy every .-yirhere ; ^ 

Ker limbs are all alive with joy. 


She pats the Pony, where or when 
She knows not, happy Betty Foy I , 
littte Pony '|?lad may be, 

“fet he is mjjdsr'far 
Yoii hardly can perceive Jiis Joy. 

“Oh 1 Johnny, never mind the Doctor ; 

, Youi^j^e done your best; and' that is all ” ; 

. Sh^ took t&e*»reins, when this was .^aid, 

And gently turned the Pony’s head 
From the loud waterfall. 
o * o ^ 

The passage loses something, Wh^n detached: in its 
tjoutoist it renders perhaps as much as anything in 
literfttdre tne woman’s passioQ of protecting de- 
votion to the helpless^ and for the strength of the 
emQtion , one for^ves the uncoufihnesses the 
language, l^et no one but^a fanatic woul^ class 
this poem*witl^ a'^trijimph lp',e.I/ucy Gray f>r nre- 
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tend tfasbt •there is anywhere the accent of the poegi 
which describes the half -crazed moth^ (“ Her eyes 
are wild^ ’ V * * 

$uck Iktle babe, oh suck again ! 

It cools my blood, it cools tny brain. 

Thy lips, I feel tnen^ baby ^ they 
Draw from my heart the pain awa^ 

• •••••» 

Then*happy lie ; for blest *anf 1 1 , 

Wlbhout me my sweet babg would die. 

That is 4he P^^Jiy siijiple drftma: it ctfti be 
mal;^lwd from*tne Elizabethans, Greeife and others. 
Bor IJie lyrilfg-l note in Wordsworth, that is all his* 
own^ and ifntaietake^ble, one weuld turn rather ,to 
such* a poen\ as The Thorn and its description of 
•the woman in a scarlet cloak who sits by what may 
be an infant’s gra,y^. 

• • * • I 

•At all times of the day and night 
"This wretchq^ Woman thither goes 
And she is knowft to every star 
And «vary»wind that blows. 

And the turn of poetic thought which is no less 
chafheteristi^ of him, could not be better ^e^plified 
^han by the poem wki(^desc^ibes Simcyi'^s, thd old 
itnd wom-<jut huhtsman, his cettrfge an^ his wife, at* 
leisurely length b^fore^the poet turn^to his theme. 

Few raoniths of life has he in store^ 

Afe he t» you will tell, • ^ 

For still, the more he ^orkt, the mo 
Do his wdik ankles sviell . 

My gentle Reader, 1 perceive 
Hpw patifftitly ^ouVe waked. 

And now I fear that ydh expect 
Some tale vfill be celal^.* 

O Reader ! had yftu in your mind 
Such stpres as silent thought can bring, 

O gentle Reader ! would fiwh 
A ^tale in evejv thing. 
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What jiore I have to say is short, 

And you must kindly take it : 

It iS no t*le ; but, should' you think, 

F Perha{l% a t^e you’ll make it. ' 

One summef-day I chanced to see 
This old Man doing aid he could 
T»fanearth the roSt of an old tree, 

A stump of rotten wood. - 

^e ra^ttocV tottered in his han^ ; 

Socvain ■4'as his endeavour. 

That at the, root of the old tree 
He mi^ht have worked foi^ever. 

“ YtJu’fe overtsi^d, “good *sfmoii Lee, 

Give me your tool,” to him I said ; 

And at tne word right gladly he , 

Received my proflFered aiU. ^ « 

Icstruck^and with a single blow 
The tangled root I severed,, 

At whicn the poor old Mar so long 
An(J vainly ha^, endeavoured. ‘ 

The tears^nto his eyes were brought 
And th^ks and prai^^et/ seemed to 1 un 
Sfr fast out of his heart, I thought 
They never would have d^nt). * 

— I’ve hear^ of hearts unkiftd, kind deeds 
With ccA^ness still returning ; 

^rtas ! the gratitude of, men 
r HS^th c^jftener le?trmoWnitfg. ^ 

C' ^ , 

After the days of Lyrical BalladS a change 
begins to sholv itself. Thei^j is 'first the poem of 
^Ruth^ agdiin a narr&tfve but in style, not ?ess stdtely 
than * the linei^ on" Tmtem Abbey ; there is the 
'p^toral Jdylli where tj>e same paasionate 

earnestness is felt through the simple narrative, but 
aU ,at,tpmpt at the ‘^Primitive badness of style is 
.abfhidofied ; ‘and the* leeclj-gatherer poem, 
tionoari^^ Indep&nd^ce, js almost the latest of 
im^M^tan^e which centres round the descriptmn of 
^a sii^le persm^ge And incident, treated as a symbol. 
In The AffliSion of .^argrore^,, written in 1864, we 
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come once more, and for the last^time, upon the 
f>oignant lyric which is the dramjtCic utterance of a 
pcissionr Tt sounds strange t6 readHhat this superb’ 
creation had its original in the sorrow of a p<J 9 r 
lyi^ow living in Penrith who !\pver let a stranger 
pi^ without enquiring of^him after h<Mf absent son. 
The Jlast Stanzas of the tragic self-commpning may 
be quoted : 

"^rhaps some dungeon h^rs thee groan, 
M^med^nlangled by inhumai^men ; 

Ctr thou dj^n a desftit thrown. ^ 

JnhA*itest the lion’s deh ; 

Or ^ast been summoned to the deep, 

Tn^p, thou and all thy iq^tes, to keep 
An incommunicable sleep. 

I look for ghosts ; *but none will force 
Thhii^way to me ; ’tis falsely said 
Jthat^thA'e was ever jjitercourse 
Between the lit'ing and the^dead^ 
tjpr, surel/, then I should h^ve sight 
Of him I wait fdr day and night, - 
With Ipvn »nd longings infinite. 

My appr^iensions come in crowds ; 
i dreaa the rustlings of tffe ^fass ; 

Tfte very shadows c|f the clouds < 

Have f^wdt* tsashal^m^ as they*pi 
I questionUhings and do rfot 
One that will answer to my raina ; 

And all the vioijld appears unk^d. 


J^yoqd participation Ite • • 

My troubles, and beyont? ^eliflf : 

If any cjiance to hea^e a sigh. 

They pitj^ me, an<J nbt my griSfP 
Then come %o^ me, my Son, or send 
Some tidings that my^Wbe%may end ; 

I have no other eartniy friend ! • 

But when the narrativp nnspiration loft Words- 
it was* for a time replaced by <thos« high 
and^editAtive strains in whicli mauy will find* hie 
sppx^me achievem0^t. Thu gi^t^t ot his sopnets 
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(in which he '^opted the Miltonic model, and 
to our judgmenin by far surpassed his , maste^ 
were written .ifi 1802 ; the sonnets to England in 
tj^e war, that on the extinction of the Venetian Re- 
public, and that composed <an Westminster Brifige 
at dawn, are all of thfe date. From 1805 date 
the O^e io Duty and the Elegiac Stahzas ,on a 
Picture of Peele i.C6b8tle in a thunderstorm, which 

describe " < 

# 

*' % 

• That hulk'«rhich labpurs in tlj,e.<<leadly fwoll, 

'This rueful sky, this pageantry of fear. , 

Here indeed we have come far^from tlib .m'anrier of 
the Idiot Boy ; and* in 1806 was comp’ieted the 0<ie 
on Intimations of Immortality which, bn- the whole, , 
probably, popular consent putr above all other ' 
po'ems of its .author if, not above' all others of his 
century. It lies ©pen to ArnoldJs criticii^ni that its 
basis ^ is fanciful,*‘or at least that the psychological 
Experience bf a growing dulness t,o ^hat is freshest 
and loveliest in the world is ceria^inly not universal. 
But th^re are many Ifpes and passages -in i^ of 
which it ^jaight be said„.as has been said of ’ this, 
that the 'w^rda “ seem tb'Conft‘ f f esb from God ” : 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

A4id not in utter makedtfess, 
ftut ^iling<cl>3uds of glory do we cuipe 
Frem God, who is our home. 

LaJ'ier in ^daho'^than tiii? poenr'are two **of the 
poblest sonnets, — ITwo voices ar,e there ” an^ the 
other .iCall , not i;he royal Swede unfortunat^.” 
-^Yet this® latter taked us oi*ly to. 1809, and beyond 
that 'lies a' wilderness of. verse in which the austere 
but vninspired beauty of Laodamin stands ofjit in 
Jonely relief. .,<? . ' ' , 

A, very small ^gr6up, of poe^ita- needs to be men- 
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tioned In it are the lines tc^his wife, “ S^e 

was a phantom of ^delight.” Raskin has praised 
with fif eloquence the two* lines* which so • 
much so Ijrienji: 

A coiuitenance in Which did paect 
Sweet records, promisSs as sweet. 

• ♦ 

The hthers 4^te fron\ an earl^pr jjear, 1^93, when 
Woraswortlj^ was in Germany, aifd there, it seems, 
saw ^nd lov^ a gijl whose beauty and whose death 
insured 4il^ poem^ “ Stra^j^ge lits of passion ^have I 
kncp?^,” “ She dwelt among ihe untibdden Vays,” 

^ I tsavelled |imong unknown men,” and finally twoi 
. lyrips wKica • have^ something in them that is 
nowhere §lie in Wordsworth. The lines “ ThVoe , 
years she grew in<8un and shower” need hardly be 
quo^d; yet* ojie.may recall perhaps the loveliest 

verse. wjiSre all is perfect ; • 

• • 

The*star8 of midnight shall be ^ear 
To her ;*and she shall lean her ear 
In many^ 8a^ed place 

'Where rivulfets dance their wayward rouna, 

And beauty born of murmutiij^ sound 
Shalf pass into hgr fa<)e^ 

-*But even^the Aagic'of that ^em Is 8Uiq)rising 
than its successor. The reader should notiqp how 
the^ sublimest ej pre^i«>n of grief laay consist in 
stating wiiat is merely the bafest amplification of 
one phrase, ‘She is dead.^ But & man needs to 
commtTnd a mai\»llous dignity of.acceAt to sQ^td 
that as Wordswojj^h Jia8*done in barely a score of 
simple words, which neverth^fesa seem to qqvplQpe 
tfie very globe in ^he glgKjm of his sorrow. • • 

A slumber did my^spiFit'seal ; 

I had no human fears : , 

She*seemed a thing 4hat could not/eel 

The touch of^arthly ;^eana 
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No moti^^ has she now, no force ; 

She neither hears nor sees ; 

Rolled rouiili in earth’s diui^nal course, ^ . 

With A)cks,‘iind stones, and trees. 

These, however, ar^ hardly ^the qualities by which 
Worhswortjj, has left his mar^ on poefry, for tliese 
things cannot be imitated. The moraKsing poet 
whof has ‘influeoc^doso much, subsequent writing is 
seen In his ‘characteristic speech and njood in such 
a \^r8e as this iroxd' Expostudation and 'Replyd 

• ** t% r. f " ' ' 

‘ Nor leas I deem tlfiit there are Po^isprs 

Which of themselves our minds impress : 

That we can feed this mind of ours <. 

^ In a wise passweness. * 

f ri € t' • 

The, poet who more than any, other {fopularised « 
minute description of landscape Is admirably repre- * 
sented by this Night tPiecBt. written in«^1798,' but 
afterwards wrought into The Prelude : ' 

V ^ C> 

The sky is overcast ‘ 

With a continuous cloud of texture cfoajts, 

Heavjr’and wan, all whitened by tl^Moon, 

Whiclv through that ^eil indistinctly seen, < 

A dulli^cqj^racted 'circle, y^.eldii^« light 
So Teebly ^r^d, thatcuot 8hs»$^>V fall^, 

Chequering the ground-r-from rock^ plant, tree, or tower. 

At l^gth a j!)ileasant instantaneous gleam 
Starues the pe jLsive traveller ^hile h^r treads 
His lonesome path, unobserving eye v 
Bent eartliwafrds ; he^looks up — the clouds are^ split 
Asunder, — and jJboVe his^head he sees 
The clear fidoc^^ and the glory of th^ Leavens, ' 

'fiiere, in a black- blue vault <she sails along, 

Followed by multitudes of stars, <=thatf small 
And sharp, apd bright, filong the dark abyss 
Dri"^ & she drives : how fast> they ^heel away, 

Yet^van^h not ! — the wind is ^n tne tree. 

But they are silent ; — still* they roll along 
Imideasuifkbly distan/^ ; and the vault, ® ^ 

^ Built round by ^hose white oloudh, enormous clouds,. 

Still deepens its unf^hopiable de^b. 
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At length the Vision closes ; and the mind, 

Not undisturbed by the delight it*fee|,|^ 

Whi^ slowly s^tles into pt^eml^lm, 

Is left to muse upon the solemn scenb. 

• • 

» These passages give us t^e measilre of Wordswoftii* 
in & %ae monfent of th^ mo<9ds which woiae habitual 
to him thvowgh life. But the inspired Wojdsjvorth 
rises f^r beyo»d these wery admir^Ue exampleif of 
sententious {yad descriptive verse. There is no poet 
in whpm inspiratiop is more Evident ; there Is 
non^4n whom it i^lass constant. * * 

•So closel^^ «a«sociated with Wordsworth as to be 
inseparable in li'criticS,! examination of their work 
is Samuel Taylor Coleridge, born 17T2, and* educated * 
At Christ’s Hpspita]^ in London, where already "his 
extraprdinOj^y tmeats for disc|^ssion revealed them- 
selves. • ‘ , 

“ Come bA«k into menyory, like as thou wert in 
the*day^pring o^th^ fancies, with hope like a ffery 
cbluiffti before thSe — ahe dark pillar not yet turned 
-—Samuel Taylor Coleridge^ — Lagioian, Metaphy- 
siciarf,*Bard ”% (so wrotg L^mb hlh sch^lfeimw). 
“JIow have I se^n thipacasitAl passer through ^e 
Cloisters sl^nd stillf entranced Viui «admiration 
(while he weighed, the disproportion ^betweenP the 
speech and the gaarh or the y<juyg Mirandula) to 
hear thee uiliold,dn thy deep and«sweet Intdnatkins, 
the mysteries of lamblichus^r I^otmus (for evep 
in these years thou* waxedt^ itot pale alf such philca 
sophic draughts) or,rdcii-ing Hoiyer in hifl Greek or 
Pin^r — while the walls of the ©Id Qrey Friar#* 
re-echoed to the ac^^nts ©f th^ vnapWed 
hoyV’ 

“ Gr|at in hii^ writings, he w|w neater in •his 
conversation,’* wrote the • same “ fSty-yearb’ old 
friend.’i Yet though f%e have Col^ri^ge’s^publish^ 
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/Table Talk, it does not convey the man to us, or 
enable us t<? realise those qualities which made hkn 
a focal centre ^or hib generation — for Southey and^ 
^^mb most specially, perhaps, and in one .momentous 
'ye%r for WordsAybrth. Coleridge was, indeed, the 
oidy man who influenced Wordsworth’s self -isolated 
natur^, ^nd we can perhaps hardly estimate the 
sei^vice he didr to literature^ or measure the springs 
which he unsealed in those twelve monfihs at Nether 
SSowey. But he* received in- givin^^ from that 
period datej,^ dAri«^a6e?*' and Tke'' Andeni MaHner, 
which between them make up his o^n title to fame. 
Nothing else of Coleridge’s, except ^the- fragment 
Kuhla Khan, and possibly 'the tv<o lyrics , Xow 
'and Youth aUd Age, approach this,, excellence. 
And of the two masterpieces, preference Inust btf 
given (onljr becaure ^^it is completad) ‘io the „mar- 
vellous poem which was isi^ued in Lyrical Ballads, 
Coleridge himself has sketcbecf the joint purpose of 
this publication : ^ ’ 

It Was agreed, he writes, that endeavour should be 
directed to persons aixd characters supernatural, or at least 
romantjc, vet so as to transfer from our inward nature a 
human ipf&est and a q^mbjanc^^ truth sufficient to procure 
for these shadows of, imagination that i illing suspension uf 
disbelief for tCie moment which constitutes poetic faith. Mr. 
Wordsworth, og the other hand,^ waa ,to propose to himself 
as his object, co give the charm of jiovelty to things of 
everyday,' aniS; to excite a feeling analogous .to the super- 
natural, by av(akening the mind’s attention from the 
lethargy qf custom, and directing it to.the loveliness and the 
'il'onders of the World before,) us : an' inexhaustible treasure, 
but for which, in consequence ofrt£e.^Im of familiarity and 
^celSsh ^solicitude, we n^re eyes yet see not, ears that hear 
not, s*nC. hearts tnat neither fe^®! understand. 

Mr. Baleigh has admirably illustrated the con- 
tract by showing that Peter Bell which deKiribes 
t&e doom of - a cruel tinker who killed a donkey, is 
Wordswoith’s/cotintarpart fer Coleridge’s tale of 
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the man who shot the albatross. , •The contrast? 


in all its sitnplicfty — that Words^'^orth can afford te. 
be ^mpared with Coleridge in narrative. On such 
a comparison it will appear that his plcCfh tragedy, 
drawing tlie soul out of common incident, is not 
inferica* to thtf other’s teonderful wdtk gf embody- 
ing visions jfever seen on earth. , But to read 
Anoint Jt/artneTj^noting above all the prose i^m- 
mary which* a^om^nies illustrates it, 'is to 

r^h^ •how* nalurally Wordsworth spoke when he ^ 
called *CoTesifl&e "the^most wonderful man I have ' 
ever known.” * * • , 

, And it shohld be, noted that in many essentjal^ 
their ar£ waa*alf:in.fl Both could describe the very 
spirib of nafure’6 pfiases^in a lian^age (jf the home- 
liest simphgity ; lor example, in Coleridge : 

The thin gray cloud is spread on highi 
It coveraib«t fiot hides the sky. 

The moon ishftehind, and at the full ; 

"And yet she looks botl^smaTl and dull. 

Or again : 

There is not ^ind enough to twirl 
The one red ^he last of its cli^, 

That dances as oft^n as dance it c^. 

Having so light, and hafig^g so high,® ^ 

On the topmost twig that leaks Up at the sky. 

The last instance h§s a special inffe^est, for tMb 
“one lied leaf” was noted in their Somersetshire 
home by Dorothy Words wortln iXrhoso qui^.ithA 
delicate perception* oftfin .cttlled her brotner’s 
attention to what he ensfiriaefl in verse, ddd, fiere 
again,l hers were the eyes which saw for^ another 
I^t. • • • ^ 1 

these quotatitftis come from|C%r%sto6^, the 
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^oem by wHigb Coleridge chiefly impressed his 
contemporaries and indeed 'there are f^w thidgs 
more* impressfive ^Ran the accumulated hints of 

,aome supernatural menace, some dtevilierh witchery, 
which may be found heref In the famous pagsage 
which describes how Christabel led in secretly the 
fair and distressed lady whose moan had*sOsti^ngely 
bro^^en uppn her {)rayer in the fordfet, stroke after 
stroke brings nearer the sense of terrbr, presenting 
(mtg<ils that ^em to hold tho ,yery» spirit ^f the 
scene, till bath ear and’ eye arfe enlistetl "to f eeJ the 
silence, more oppressive because faintly ‘broken, 
and the darkness, made sinister by ohe gleam. ^It 
culminates in an appeal, not to a,nf definite ’>sense 
peijceptioh, but* to the power of stii&ulated fanc^ 
to ^umbrate vague horror : ^ , 


y 

r> 


Bftieath the iWp the lady bow’d, 

And slowly roll’a her eybs around,; 

Then mowing in her breath ^loua 
Like one that shudder’d, she, unbound 
The cincture from beneath her breast : 

Her sUkec robe, and inner vest, 

Dropt to her f€et, and full in viey, 

^k^ehold ! her bptiora &nd ,half,h^^ ®ide 

A Wi^ht to 'dreabi offbot to tell ! 

Ofishield her ? shield sw^t ChristalDel ! 

Coleridge h*^ a wonderful gift „ of suggesting the 
uncanny : the vd^ essence of it is eaught in a 
stanssa of The^’A'rtoient Marim^r: 

• ® i, V ■ .J ' 

Like'' one that on'a lonesome road 
I^oth walkcin fear and dread, i 

A^d ha^ng once turn’d round, walks on, 

Arid turns^io mom his head ; 

Because he kjibws,^ frightful fiend 
Doth close behind nim tread. 

But tfirougbddt that poem 5very faculty of genius 
sesms to 15e at^b writer’s odihmand, every empres- 
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sion, whether of oeauty or horror, ^easily in hi^ 

rajige : from such a stanza as 

’nfb veiy deep did rot : 0^ Ohrist^! . 
eYsr this should be ! 
slimy things did crawltwith legs 
Upon me slimy sdh, ^ 

» 

to the loveiy description of the sounds which flew 
about * the ship when .angel vieit|ints released it 
from its bondage : ’ 

And %)ow like all instruments, 
iS'oW like a l«Snely l!uW»; 

Ayd n3w it is an angel’s *song, 
yrha^ jpiakes the heavens be mute. 

It cesftdd ; ye^ still the sail! made on 
A j)keasant noise till noon, 

» A noise like^f a hidden brook 
]^tfle tea^month of June, 

Taat t<? the sleeping wcnd#all nigh^ 
tBingeth a qi^et tune. • 

between these ifwo poem^ and ^h^ rest df 
Coleoidge’s worhsis not to be measured. Removed 
from the influence '^f Wordsworth, or perhaps one 



The AnoieXt Mariner were written before ht^was 
thirty : the rest of*his ^ork need not\;oncem us. 

Yct Coleridge^ rather than Wordsworth/* was the 
true centre of the group which damv to be kflown 
as the feake SchooJ^, by re^n of t^^ prs^lecticm 
for that country which ^ts members, displayea. 
Wordi^orth and ColeHdge were .its poets, but 
them was added South^, showed hk* early 
spirit of revolt a^ains^ thg eighteentj;i;centuiw 
versi&iation by building Hhge epics in .a blank 
vers^hat wholljr defied all regularity of sc^n^o^ ; , 
and who later settle<^^nto a st^y conservative, the 
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writer of a charming Life of Nelson, and of the 
%orst among ''all laureates’ poems, his Vision of 
c Judgment " Thef^crif ics of the ’school were Thomas 
de Qtilncey arid William Haditt, writers of real 
genius, yet perhaps hardly in the .front rank of 
their time : though the clear, brilliant, incisfve 
style of Hkzlitt’s critical arid descriptive essays 
wilj pr(^bly ensure them long life, and De 
Quincey’s highly -coloured and decorated prose has 
never ceased to be popular, at least iri'^one work — 
The Confessions of an EngliaJi Opium-Eater, , 

^ But as essayists, and as artists in j<r^se, ihese 
men sink into insignificance heside the other mem- ^ 
<b6r of the school, — Charles Lamb. 

, Lamb had indeed no connection with' the Lakes, 
Lut the ties between him and Cobridge were, as 
we have seeu, close ajd life-long. They grew up 
, together, together they versified in youth; and 
though in poetry Lamb ne^/er became a master, he 
acquired that deep technical knowledge of the art, 
withotit which no man is a cHtic fully equipped. 
And he soon topk his^rank as a chief defend'^r of 
the, poetrgr both of Xhiler^ge and Wordsworth, 
in whose woik^he hejoiced— ^being' specially moved 
by it, as all^ men are by the work oi th'sir contem- 
poraries. The^nmost love of his heart was, however, 
for the older literature of England. Gqjeridg^' did 
much to revivs S^ong his countrymen that true 
sense of Shakspeare’s ‘greatness rnd art which had 
Iripsed — or perhaps hardly ever been attained. 
•Jut, above all, to* Lamb is due the attention 
ihct^44j’ngly» besfowefl on the whole Elizabethan 
literature, whose beauties he made familiar in his 
Speci/mens of the OCder English Dramatists, and 
emphasis^ in brief but invaluable j^ntences of 
' ofiucism. Nbh was that ’all.’ His own style took, 
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Kke the tfyer’s hand, the hues of whaihe worked in* 
and his prose is coloijred with all tlfe richness and 
the quaiUtness of early prose, •wi^<Mit any ^pss of 
that elast^pity ^and freedom which had been 
acquired in the slow e\j)lution ?)f the literature. ** 
il^mb’s writings give u» in scattered form Ihe 
mo^ intiqiate knowledge of his life and surround- 
ings. “Son of 8, servant,to one of*the ©Id behcKers of 
the Temple, his youth was spent in thosB odd l\alf- 
acadeyiic purljeus in^the very heafrt of London. Bfit 
pov^pty *nia4e it* ipipost^ibil^ for Him to cjibose 
liiereytnre for a* profession, and he was condemned 
t» long (hiudg^ry at a desk in the offices of the East 
»Jndi£j^ Company. HA:e, if he came late of morq- 
ings, it was^Ws habit to atone (as he said)* by going* 
Vway early ; and hfs real life went on elsewheref, 
where he pored qver old book^, or wrote verses. 
Then* a gjeat tragedy overshadowed hft existence : 
his sister Msy:y lost nej; reason, an^ in a paroxysm 
«f tnadness killed their nfother. The resteof Lamb’s 
life was devoted Itc^tjje most loving tendance pf this 
sister, and this ddvotion prechvie4 him from all 
thbught of i^arriage : though he had al^adt^ con- 



Reverie — his visiorf of l-lie sons and dlJlughters who 
migHt haves been born to him.* But “ 4he*chi\jiren 
of Alice called Bartram fathgf ,” and^Lamb in truth 
was unfit for mafiyage, being himf)^ skbject 
insaniW, an(L' once actually secluded in a mad- 
house.* But he recovered alw^^*l,«as his sistq^ 
recovered, and the tjvro li^^ toother tlie lif^^^diich 
is pictured in the Essf^ys 'of EVia — aa • Lamb’s 
scattered contributions to Che London M<igo>^ine 
came to be called, from hjs choden pqp-name. Li 
ihem Mary ,Lamb iigii|res as “ my cpusin Bridget,” 
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^nd John La^ib the brother as “ James EUd’.” Their , 
characters habits are only less fully indicated 
than JLiamb’s c*wh j„ for Lamb, like all ithe greatest 
essayists, found his material in tjie st^ff of quiet 
•Everyday life. His earliest work, Roaamv/nd ^ey, » 
is A tale, ajjd a tale of horrible outrage— though \\^at 
lingers in memory is the exquisite beaqty of the 
youn§ gfrl’s tqndance on thp old blind womaif. But 
narrative was none of his gifts, and ^he charm of 
this work lies in its rendering of a pe*iisonality aud 
an atmosphere ; and this he did again and’ag»in in 
a medium 'that suited his purpose better- _So*ie 
indication of his method will be f oun,dJ[h f.he follow- 
ing extracts from Mrs. Battle Opim.oila on Whist,* 

^ “A deaf fire, a ‘dean hearth, and the rig&ur of the game.” 
p This was the celebrated wish of old* Sarah Battle'(no'v/ with 
God), who, next to her devotions, lov^d a’good.game at whist. 
She was non^ of yout lukewar^ gamesters, your haif-and* 
j half- players, who have no objection- % Hand, if you 

^ant one. to make<up a rubber ; r'ho affirm that they have jio 
- plef&ure inf winning ; that they like to wJn one game and’loi^ 
another ; that they can while away an ?iour very agy«eably 
at a card-table, but are indifferent '^?hether they play or no ; 
and Wfill desire an si&veraary, who has 8lipt>a wrong csrd, 
to take it^ip and 'play angthe^ These insufferable triflers 
are'' the curse qf a tabic. x}ne oft^^ese flies will spoil a whde 
« pot. Of such it ihay be^id that t^'ey Uo not play at car^, 
but ^nly plaj? at playing at them. ' ” 

Sarah Hattleuwas none of th^ttbreed. She detested them, . 
as I do, from her he^t^and soul, and would->not, save, upon 
Cl a stsikin| emergenev, willingly seat herself at the same 
tabler ■mth thenh- She Iwed a thorough-paced partner, a 
’ ^terminsil e^j,e^ipy. Shei^took, and ‘gave, no concessions. 
She hated favours. She nevOr made a revoke, nor ever passed 
over in her adversjiry without oexaciing tfio. utmost forfei- 
'*vu*e. o <She f<;^ught ‘a goed fight : cut and thrust. She held 
not hef" good sword (her car£) “like a dancer.” She sate bolt 
upright and neither 8h<»’^ed you her cards, nor desired to see 
yours. people have tKeir olind side — their superf^titions, 

and‘€ havb heara her<dec]are, under the rose, that Hekrts was 
toer fav'ourite «sttit. ' 

^ ne'ver in my We.‘— and T knevw.Sarah Battle mapy of the 

O e 0 
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best years of it — saw her take out her snu^box when it wOb 
her turn to play ; or snqK a candle in tly^ hiid^le of a gamer* 
or ring for a^^servant, till it was fairly over. She i^<^yer in- 
troduced, or connived at miscellaneous conversation during 
its process. • As slfe emphatically obs^p ved, cards were cardo.: 
S'OdJf I ever ^w unmineled) distaste in. her fine last-cet^^ury 
countenance, it viras at tpe airrf* of a young gentleman ‘Of a 
literary tu,rnj who had been with- difficulty persuaded to take 
a hand ; and who, in his excess of caQdour, declared" that he 
thought there w%a no hand in unbending {he njind now and 
then, after seii^ous studies, in recreatijjns of that kind 1 She 
could ♦not beftr, to have her noble occiupation, to which she 
wound up ken- faculties,, consideoiid in that^light It w4a her 
hpsine^, her ^uty, the thing she came into the world to do, — 
^d She did 'it. She unbent her mind afterwards — over a. 
book. ' 

Tftere ^nd a good example ofr-Lainbie power')? 
•Jiuiltorous piosentment, which is followea by ecn 
ingenious passs^e^tliat displ^t^ the essayist at his 
worS of g.nalysing the kit^lt^tual^ coniftituents^of a 
pleasure; u^id Laihb’s analysis *,of the, graphic*' 
<tistinct in man^ whicn Insists upon pictured car^So 
rather *than mer^ ntyuerical symbols, gains a*, charm 
from being put drtimatically afst a Reported discus- 
sionmjrith fl^is dame. Not* less ingenious "is the 
defence of mild gambjjjg gjjimes of i^i^ed skill 
dnd chance — for*gaj|pi^f pure ekiil, n'layed for 
stake, wer^ to Sarah Battle “ a mere sy^em of over- 
reaching.” But ill gAmes where clUnce entered, 
nothing WQnlld induce her to pfa^ for nothing., 

■ To thc^ puny obiectors agair^t ciardst^as nu rturing the . 
bad passions, she would retoi’t ^heft man is a jj^ammg ammel. 
He must alw^s trying to get the better in eomething or • 
other :-0that tiim passron cafn scarcely be more safely expendfd’ 
than^ upon a game at (»rds ; thaf ^rds are a t^^fary 
illusion in truth, a rfeere dfams ; tor we do but ^ay at 
being mightily concerned where, a’ few idle shillings at 
stake, ^et during the illusion we are as mightily concen^ed as 
those whose st^ke is crowi|s and kingdbms. Tney are a sc^ ^ 
bf dream-fighting; much adS; great battling and little 
blocyisted ; mighty meanfVor disproportioi^ed ends ; cjuitj as 
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drverting and a geeatdeal more innoxious than many of those 
more serious gamek of life which men^ play without esteeming 
them to be sucm ^ , <i * c ^ 

And then Lamb turns his hand, and glides easily 
into his unappro^ched v.ein of gentle egoism, 
touched wi^/h the tenderness of a dear afFectidn. 

With gr^at deference to the old lady’s judgment in these 
matters, I think l-have' experienced some moments in my life 
when 'playing»'at cards for nothing has even l^en agreeable. 
W>»en I am in sickness, or not in the best spirits, I some- 
time^, call for the,::ards, and play a game at piquet for love 
with my cousin, Bridget — Bridget Elfci. " ’ 

I grant there is something sneaking in it^ but with 
' toothache, or a sprained ankle — when you ajfi subdued and 
humble — ^you are glad ^o put up with an inferior spring of 
action. 

There is such a ftiing in nature, I am convinced, as aide 

met— 

T grant it is not the highest style of maiS — I deprecate the 
manes of Sarah' Battle — sllb lives*mot, alas ! to whom I should 

■ apolo'gise. — ' < . . 

At such'times, thbse terms wh’ch'my old frieAd objected to, 

' come'in as sdiuething admissible — I love to get a tier^ce or a 
quatorzf^ though they mean nothing^ I-'am subdued 'to an 
inferior interest. Thqse shadows of inning amuse me. 

That 'last game'l.had with my sweet cousin (I cap')tted 
her)— (dare I tell thee, how. Polish I am ?) — I Wished it might 
have lastud fo” ever, vhohgh ''^^“^giflinea nothiim, and lost 
'nothing, tho\igh it wks as- mere shad^ ot play : 1 would be 
contei?t to go on in that idle folly for ever. The pipkin 
should be ever ^boiling, that 'Wns .to prepare the i gentle 
lenitive to^my foot, Tvh'ch Bridget was doomed to apply 

■ after the gamd* was over ; and, as 1 do not* much relish appli- 
^ ai^e8,*there it should* ever bubble. Br^get and I should be 

eyer playidg. » . v ^ , 

, A studeni; of style will not^ th^ ex^-'usite (^ence 
bf ihei' clos^ so tinlike the obvious aHifice of a 
rhetdHl!ial summing" up. It seems to fade avray, 
half'^batd.king the ear,. as 'if it needed a caress to 
co^leteit. _ 

•The life-loBg pai^nerslvp of these two is not com- 
mqpaorated' only in the esasays: the Tales from 
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Shakapedre, jointly written by tbp brother an^l 
sister, which is stil] among the beloved of 

books, witnesses to their conw^on »njoymeyt. In ' 
addition to the^ essays we have a ^eat. store of 
Elia’s letters, among the best in ‘English. We ha^d 
thfe ‘farce Mf. //., whicn was played Qipd damVied 
— Lamb,, it is said, feading the hisses. His love 
for the stag^ testifiei^ by mayy passages ^ in* his 
writings, ha^ not equipped him ’for success.* To 
his pjose m&st be adaed a small'but exquisite stere 
of Merse > tjie I/ifna§ to ,a ^tillhoril Infant , (in a 
manner liky Marvel’s), the verses “ Wben maidens 
such 4as ^€;gjer die,” and above all, the unfor--* 
gettable, h£iui»ting, itnrhymed iyric, “ I have had 
playmates, I ,Jiave had companions,’* with its refraiw 
»,of the* old familiar faces.” * » 

Lamb’s ityle’is^ Hopeless as model. It created 
itself to .ifeproduce his whJIe individuality — the 
delight in li|oraturt^ which made )jis work a cento * 
df CkTlusions ; the love*of old quaint ph^isses w4iich » 
bred. in him a d*ipire*to imitate them; with t^iese a 
strong ^sto for tht? physical sidg of,life, its savours 
and cglishei^ but, above all, a pleasure in individual 
peculiarities which, nfepde^* iqarked pAripiiing* to 
emphasise them.^ TJi^style js a Ifcndhiark, how-, 
ever, and Represents a reaction against the .John- 
sonian tradition iA pibse no less thSn the diction 
and*metre.6f Ancient Ma't'iner or Ohristabel ^ 
shows rebellion ^gainst the foi»mjfd precision of 
eighteeifth-cen^^ry^v er.se. A desire /9r cslour aijd 
variety had bred by the long-borne. tyranny of 
logic ; %nd nCimb’S prose coq^ififd many ^pi|;e8-*' 
sions which Johns^ wpuld probably ha#e •con- 
demned as overbold even fdi; verse, — for, instance 
the pl;|rase “innocent blacknesses,” which h^ besjjows 
on die obsolete race of}bo^ chimfley-^eepers. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

y 

shelleY'jvNd Keats. 

a< • 

SHELLEY and KeaAs will ahrays ly? thought of 
together, and net only by reason of ,the unhappy 
(;5iafice that cut them off, both in Italy, both in' 
the first bloom of tlijeir still matupiig ge®iu8. They 
are linked together by the circumstance 't)iat of all 
"Shelley’s, longer^ poems none has quife the same 
<■ perfection Cis his threnody*" for Adonais ; but a cwl-> 
nectioij even more essential lies int^ie fact that^both 
are the chosen poets of yohth. The youthful 
fermefit of ideac finds^ in Shelley its.lbveliest ex- 
preSsiou ; ^K^ats is ,jihc\^^o^ of youth’s mysterious 
^troubling o^ thb senses. On&^^,ay‘say that Shellejr 
gaveoa visionary body to creatures of the inind, even 
to principles ;‘while with Ke«ts'*v^e find the physical 
desii;^ f6r Jbeaut/^ 8piritualise(J^into”ia spldhdid 
n^stery. And ^ tertajnly there^re not in the 
history df aV tliterature any tv{;a^n who* present 
in an extremer form the type of the ^tic tempera- 
'aiejite^nd character* „ ^ ^ 

Uhlke as they were i?i theijr origin, they were 
alilc3 in4his, that e^hpWas bom wWe $ poet 
seeijged the M creature likely to {mpear— Kfats in 
•awlivery stabj% Shelley ip a respecteble and wholly 
copimonplace l^nglisn coun^. family. ^ The only 
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sdh of a very rich man, and heir io a baronetcy, 
Percy Bvsshe Shelley had all the«o 1 bvi«us pleasures ^ 
within his reach and cared* ♦for *0000 oft them. * 
Beautiful «as ail angel and almost as ineongruoyp 
in ordinary , society, he was sejat to schom, , the 
appointed place of tormeAt for any eccentric hnd 
sensii^ive* iM. At Eton he learnt the cja^ics as 
if hy»instinctf but his«passion wae “^or dabblipg in 
science,, an^ for literature. He was precocious 
in weiting,* but ;pot in talent, tor jiis first booKS, 
two* romhmjes puWished ‘before he • left sAool, 
rfre wSrthl^. * At Oxford he* formed a momentous 
friendship .with Thomas Jefferson Hogg, a man of* 
remarkable ^d mc%t impoetifi talents, who has 
left us a .wonderful picture of lihe stfange and 
*uneartlfly youjh Jvho was so studious ao 

irre^lar. Jhnd* above all 8 (i impassioned in dfs- 
cussion. • One ma3^ qvfote the mature opinion of, 
very.hynical anal experienced observer. 

la ^<3 individual perkaps, was the moral sense ever more 
completely develo^d i^ftan in Shelley ; in no being^was the 
percwtion ot ri^t and wrong. moft amite. As Jiis love 
of iifiellectual* pursuits was velmnient aftd the gigour of his 
jranius almost celestial, so^^e QA p^^rity an^ sanctity of his 
Jlfe conspicuous. 

Yet this very s<|ji^ pf right was destined id lead 
him«into action aS^ action thg,tputraged Jhe moral 
sense of mftch ley scrupulous porsons. * A touching ^ 
faith i^ the poj^r of the ftuman^nind ^to arriye 
at accurate co^ltAions, % fioble rdidliness, in Ms 
own c^e, tjjjlrct on them, alwayg marked Shelley 
an^ wnen at the age of nineteen he had cojjjrvjncm 
himself of The NecaeaityVf 4 -tJtei 8 m, it appeared to 
him only proper to purashb Ifis views in *^mAhlet 
form If or the TOuefit of mankind. For thw offence 
Jie was sent* down frdm frfie university — where Ao* 
onq seems to have rASiised that fh^ casd deomnded 
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tfcuct rather than severity — and Hogg accompani^ 

^ him. A quarrel < with the poet’s father naturally 
' resulted, but ShWlleySufFered, as always, willingly, for 
iibe opinions which he sincerely he^d ; steadiW rer 
fusing either to recant them, or to break with Hogg. 

While hfe lived thus in London, kept shor^ of 
money, he saw constantly his two sisters, who^were 
at school, and with them, ono of theii friendsj Miss 
Harriet Westbrook, ^the pretty daughter of an intol- 
era bly vulgar f a,mily, Shelley, al wa vs a propagandist, 
successfully undertook -to conveiHi her to his views, 
and trouble arose with her parents, 'when the* giifl 
threw herself upon Shelley’s protec tionand proposed 
that they should “fly together. “"Gratitude and 
admiration,” he wrote to Hogg, “ all demand that 
I* should love her for ever.** They fled accordingly, > 
ahd were married tit , Edinburgh; Shell^'y waiving 
^his objections to the ceremo&y of marriage", because 
tOf defy oonventien in this .matter meant a greater 
•sacrifice fof the woman than for th4’ man. 

Such' was the entry upon life of ihis poet, nol'yet 
aged twenty. He und his wife settled with Hogg 
at York, apd moved thence to Keswick, where' they 
saw*Wo^s\v®i‘tJi and Southfe^,; neitjler of them very 
%ympatheticc to such a type, '^^ut about this time 
begaif his correspondence witji 'Yjlliam Godwin, the 
author of Poiiiicai whoin^Shelley henceforth 

•accepted as ft sort of 'mentor. Pt^htical feform was 
, nQW the fii'st preoccupetion of th^r young regener- 
ator of Siankind, and^ early iir 1^2 he and his 
wife crossed to Dublin in. order ^^dissepiinate 
j^rso&ally a- parfiphlet, his Ad-iresa to the Irish 
^eopie^ In additic^ to 'placing copies with the 
booKsellei^, the boy''and«'givl (they were really 
littl«' moj?e) used tp stand on the balcony ofHheir 
'lodging ando< watch till'* thi'iy saw a man who 
" looked likely ^ ; then a copy* was thrown to him. 

V * • 
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IteadeA’of The Revolt of Islam wiV find that the 
hero pursues methqds of propagp,hda, very similar 
to thosd which Shelley aaopted (ineffectually) in* 
Dublin. , The • pamphlet advocated, of course, 
Catholic emancipation, mutual feelf-help, and many 
otlfer good things, soyie of •which* have ^me to pass, 
but all cJl which then seemed Utopian. ^ 

A:Q«r a few months, Shelley decided th*at he* had 
done all he^^could in Ireland, and movM to Wales, 
wheae ft wug his pr/ictice to endlose copies of a Itew 
ma|itifeste-*-.d Decktratiomh^ of — in bdttles, 

and;launcb th%m on the tide,* so that perhaps they 
might the right hands. In short, at thi^ 

timg, and pevliaps af all, he committed a series, of 
generous absurdities, which must^ alwajr*8 move tb 
, laifghtar. !^ut it Sliould always be borne in ffiiilfl 
that here was 4 jtfjung man wi^i every luxury open 
to him,# who, nevertliele88,*adhpred *on prir^ciple 
to a way* of life V^ich meant #traitenQd melons* 
•add every kind of inconvenience ; arid whcf had* 
hartupered him^fclf,^*on principle, by marriage to 
a woman neither socially noy intellectually his 
dquCti. * • * 

Out of this connec^^ hVfiiist gravj 0 trauble*was 
1x) come. ^In liflSdpinoved tef Lbne^on (his firsir 
volume of poems, i^uding Queen Mq^h, having been 
privately publishja#in*afsmall editioiT), and here he 
saw* a gre^*deaj Aore than h8 ^e.sirediof ^is fife’s, 
very intolerablawelations, ^d a* g^at deal of the ^ 
Godwid househ^d« From one reasoa ®r aftother, ]&is * 
home OTew^dptasjji^ftil^to him ; his wife and he were. 
estra^ed,fmd the first stanzas*df*really fine,po«ripy 
which he has left eye those written in April? rei4 ; 

Away ! the moor i8*dai4: beneath the moon. 

Awa^, away ! tcrthy<Bad and sileiftdiome 
Pour bitter hi^rs on itadeeSlafted h^rth. 
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Id the midst (pf this unhappiness he mdde 
acquaintance of *<^od win’s daughter Mary, a beauti- 
•ful girljof sixteen, and fell for the first timd passion- 
ately in love. Mary Godwin had been Ijpought up 
in her father’s id6as to Regard the shackles of 
mavriage a 4 ,a social tyranny, destined* to be s'vfe^t 
away, and she readily accepted the unign which 
the 'poet offered, rThey le^ England toget^Jer in 
the fiummeV of 1814 — abandoning Harriet, who 
wefy the mother of ‘Shelley’s dajighter^ and ’8ci6)n to 
be tlfe.mothe^ 6f his soj?. , „ ' r. « ^ 

This action cannot 'be defended by 8uiyon3,.wh® 
'accepts the sanctity of marriage, andi il rhaa been 
mych dwelt on. But it has tcT be pointed out^that 
Shelley, wbo never lacked courage on (jpnsistency, 
l^jid' publicly denied the sanctity of marriage on„‘ 
abstract grounds ; ^d though iiv this instance his 
desii^e and jhd^m^nt ibincided, he neveir rfaileii to 
*act as hi® prinf^iples dicta^^d even eto his own 
(manifest disadvantage. ‘Shelley’s opinions *Jrb« 
condenjned not only by re(jpgi^ised canons* of 
morality, but by tbeir , consequences in his own 
extrenfe imsery and that of others. Nevertheless, 
to Study Shelley’s iifefibr ^elley’s writings is to 
•come in con^ict^ with ta naturej^tf’ay in the world, 
yet a«uature of most singular Cteauty and nobility. 

In the course of 1815,*rfion^ difficulties were 
^arranged ‘ with his' ^father, and ^iglle^«was ^ven 
an income of XbOOOt ^e and Mai^r spent the year 
' w|i.ndering through England, aiyJ m the course of 
it the fine blank verse poem ilitts^oi^was written 
anci pj:\^lishe,d — thfe ‘npst pubfishecl work of hfe that 
gave^fiSll proof of genius^ “ A^tor,” “the unfbr- 
getting ®ne,” Nemesis 'or Fury, is the‘ Greek name 
whiqh he* gave to the haunting passion that f^nt a 
•poet wanderipg through ^he world in qciest of ideal 
loveliness somewhere picarna^gv- 
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Xn tber spring ol* 1816, soon after the birth of 
t^eir eldest son, Shelley and Mary Vent again th 
Switzerland^ and settled at Pen6va, •where they , 
shortly m^e ^he acquaintance of Byroif, then 
flying froih England before the rfjtorm of disrepute 
Scr began thef notable frlbn^hip between poets who 
loyally adipired and helped each the otRbr. On \he 
lake Sh^ey had one of his many escapee :^om 
drowding — i^or he could not swirn-»-&nd ^showed his 
habitual la(^ of fear. During this sojourn on L^e 
Lenten, composed, after a general talk ejbout 

apphr^ions^ har haunting story Frartice/nstefn. A 
few * months later came the news of Harriet’s^ 
lamental^e’ s^feide— efor which Shelley can in no 
way* be held responsible, thou^ J;ie went through 
• agonies, of* self-reproach — and in the end of 18^6 
the union *with ®Mary was transformed in^ 
maiTiag^ • The (Tourt gf ChanBery refesed Shellev 
the custody of hie children by* Harriet, thftugiu 
•Ksk was ’obligqd to "pay handffbmely^ ^r ^heir 
makjtfinance. Ib was a punishment natural enough,* 
but none the less*f}evere ; and it inflicted*a long 
tert^fe of* suspense whilfe, thh ,16, w proceedings 
continued. , , • •• - • 

• The Shelleys ewe^^Bt this Vjnck living on the 
Thames at Marlo^^ and here was composed ThS 
RevoU of I elarrif^ Mom^naWy entitled lAwit and 
Cythnay. ,The vWpk is full ot Shelley’s pharacter- 
istic blendin^*^ poetry and*,pl^o8ophy, In itsf 
description of|^;reat insurAction a^in^tyramw 
of liberty, jurfnw, Equality {and ve^tarianism), ror 
a monentelviumpliant ; of the*£ataT recoil, and the 
hero’s mart 3 n*dom. Here al5o,was b6gun ^IM^dtlTer 
long poemr, Roaali'Hd andy Helen, even more difficult 
to r^id. It was finishid in Italy, where Sfielley 
spent the rcqnaihing fpur years of his life, and Where 
*he wrote all the j>oe^y by whic]|^ he*lh immortal* * 
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^ The volumg of work produced in that bnief 
period is great. It comprises one long poem, 
c Epipaychidmyr^f ‘ si^rmlated by his imaginative 
passion for a beautiful Italian ^ lady w^o was 
♦.nmured in a convent, and whom he and his wife 
vi^ted. This poem Shelley himself described ’as 
“ an idealised history of my life and fee^ijgs ” — the 
quest of the perfect love, ^Yet to i^ost readers it 
lackc not merely the autobiographic , interest, but 
any interest at ali; the. mind loses itoelf, ag, it is 
apt to do in Shelley’s ^longer works, qmong vague 
and cloudy,' though gloriously tinted, shapegi. His 
unfinished Triumph of Life is not^Jes?, obscure. 
When, however, he,, attempted dramq.on the Greek 
model, the form austerity compelled , him to more 
definiteness, and in Prometheus Unbound and^» 
^ffiUcLs, his celebrations of the''spiv;it of freedom, 
which is alsc the spiAt of Jove, are noblft reading. 
Yet'even in these works we value chiedy the lyrics, 

^ which 16sq^ little* if anything by detachment fr»m 
their setting. His one true drama, T}te C&twi, is 
based ^bn a story^ so horrible as hardly to be 
.endured; but si|jce the days of Sh^kspeaie«' no 
tragedy at^^ all approaching iljh^d been written, 

. It is,‘ howevar,^ algriast eiiv^iCly by his shortei* 
writings thUt Shelley holds Yps place’ which is 
scarc^y loweij than the Ik-^e^’ after Shakopeare 
and Milton,^ These v.poems com^se some of 'con- 
*sider$ble length,, ^ Julian and M^^ddalo is a long 
de3cripti>te record of ht'is visit tp niPTon at '• Venice, 
aiSd it links the description o£ an X^ursion upon 
Lagunes witl?, the story bf a**captiW seen in a 
madhoiase, Ihe Witch of A tlas is ^ fantastic visionary 
tale,, told in *1^® eigh^t-linqd stanza of Don Juan. 
Shorter and far more' beautiful, though st^l of 
^opsMe^able length, are the fAmea' written among 
ihe Eugan^h*' pUla, which ppt into an ext^juisite 
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seVen-syilabled verse the thoughts* that arose ia 
Shelley A mind as he.looked down^'^ik 

The waveless plain of Lombardy 
Boftnded oy tne vaporous air^ 

^ Island^ by cities j4ir. ^ * 

To thi§ list must be added The Letter to Maria 
GisJxfMiet in .which Shelley, A^ritiijg fr<5m* Italy, 
sketched in, fluent verse those vfhom his friend 

woul^ bfe meeting in London : Godwin — 

% • • 

Oreater nS>je than he • 

* Thq^lgh lallen, and fallen on evil times ; 

and Coleridg^ • 

• • He who sits obscure 
4n th^exceec^ng lustre and the pure 
Intense ifrs^iation of a mir^ 

WUich with its ow^ into Aai lustre biind, 
itags wearily through darkness and despair- 
A (Jdhd-encircledb n^pteor of theinir, • 

, A hoodedfea^le^aniong blinking owls. ^ 

With these are naltied Leigh Hogg, and one 

of t»6D mof®. Much of .the same lengni jfte the 

te^^bji a Sensiftv^ Plant; 
few assays* in J satire, 


exquisite stanzas s 
hnd one of Shflle; 
Masque of Anarch 
stanzas on the m ~ 
in tfle HolyTAJli^q 


. - O' « ' 

with its tremendous owning 
stood for fingland s part 


I met Mi^er on the wqt, 
ue had like C^^reagh, 

Very^p^th h« look^ yet grim, 

• Sevpf^loodlfounds followe(hmm. 

• .*.*•*'■ 

Lam and by far most beautiful ^)f this group ft the 

Adonais which must be <de^ribed. • • • 

Anft yet, noh even in the Adonais is •Shelley’s 
most characteristic ex|)reeBion. ^e of aH poets* 
the, meet essentially i^cal, the purb fire and aii^c^ 
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8ong; his veirse has the swiftness, the ’leapUhg 
movement of fif the clearness of ether ; there has 
been vo such nnastdi: of l 3 n:‘ical forms.* One need 
o^ly call. up a few of the numbers ', “ Swiftly walk 
over the western Vvave, Spirit of Night,” “ Music 
whfen softiiroices die,” “On a, lover’s lips I slept”; 
or, in statelier rlwthms, the wonderful* invocation 
in f*rovMtheu» J^Tnhcmnd, “ Life of <Life, thy lips 
enkihdle ” the superb pasan in HeUais, The world’s 
grffat age begins ahew^’ ; and above aU,* the Ode to 
the West W'inH. Thiac' is* Shelley’s scng to “that 
breath of nature that is Destroyer land Ihrelservef , 
the wind of autumn, the wind of shoeing, l6rd df 
tl^e powers of the sky, lord of the seR' : 

I i f r ^ 

^ J?or whose path the Atlantic’s lev^l powers ^ 

Cleave theraselvM into chasms/\^hilj^ far below 
The sea-bboms ana tL^ oozy^, woods which e^r 
* The sapless foliage of the oceai; know 

^ ^ Thy voi^e, and suddenly gi:t>w grey w?th feat, 

And tremble and despoil themselves ^ , 

♦ ^ 

' It is in short an ode to the wind that, is the veiy 
spirit bf t^he Universe,* with which Shelley i^Ught 
moilb and mqre to identify ti'^self in imagination. , 

* That thorjgh€ ii( tl>3 centrfJ^-tnotive of Adonais. 
Shelley had met Keats freqv^fjy in London at 
Leigh Hunt’s house, and ribbpwial sygttpathjjr^^had 
. t sprung u^) between ^be poets, oH whefii news of 
tne younger mWS mif^fortune re^hed Shelley, his 
natural |<en^esity, qtticjkened * by^the m'isteken 
report that hostile criticism, had brfeyjght on the 
^lness,fled 1:^™ ^ write and offer KeatS* the Ihospi- 
. talit;^ df his Italian* homa Later, when the news 
came that Keats had died: in Rome, Shelley, in a 
fiamf^ of*- sympathy and righteous indi^iAtion, 
dilonded withj C premonitory 6ense that* he too was. ; 
to ^d an 'eeirly grave in that- foreign land, <wrote 
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the moatr beautiful of all threnodies, ^'hich express^ 
bis brooding thought not only on th6 fa^ of Aaonais, 
but on hisaown destmy. And'»tii^ hpest pari; 5f the 
poem is not in»the opening cry to Urania, “ Most 
musical of mourners,*' for her tears upon the Icfe 
of this, her *“ extreme nope, the* lovel^t and »the 
last^' ; npr* yet the picturing of those spirits that 
cluster round, the corpse : * n * * ' 

o' * The quick DreaiuH, 

•The ptIs«^on-wingM iiiinistei's 8f thought, 

^3Vho we^ his h'oclgs, , 

and<afl thai’rest that Adonais * 

^ * f> nn * 

_ lovod, and moulded into thought 

* From shape and hue and odour a^d sweety sound, 

all ""the train ^of ^ 

. <> • • Desires and Adorations ; 

Win^fed Persuasions# and \%iled Destiilies ; 
Splendoprs, and GUooms, and glimihering tncarnatfbns 
Of Ho^es and Feaf^, ^nd twilighP Fantasies. 
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Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness 
Actaeon-like f ^nd now he fled astray 

With feeble s#eps o’er the world’s wildernes|f, 

And his own^houairls along that rugged v^y 
Pursued.like raging hounds their fathenand t))eir prey. 

^ pard-like Spirit*beautiful*and swift — 

• A. Lov^in desolation Aaske<^ — a Power 
Girt round with weakness ; it can scarce uplift 
, The •weight of the superincumbent hour. 

,It is a ^yiifg 4an$p, a fallinj^ shower, ® 

A breaking bulow : — even whilst we speaV r 
• Is it not broken*^ On the witliering flp'^er 
TPh^ killing sifti smiles bfiglitly : ^on’’a cheek • 

The hfe can ourn in bleed even while thecheajrt mavbreal^ 

• • C ^ 

His head was bound with pansies overblown, ^ 

And faded violet^, white and^ied aQ^^blue ; 

And a Hght spejir topped with a cypress-cone, ‘ 
Rouna whose rude shaft dark ivy-tressfes ^grew 
• Yet dripping with the forest^s ijoonday<dew ' 
Vibrated, as the evar-beating hearty r . 

Shook tke weak naf?fl that^ grasped it. Olf ^*hat cVew 
He came the lasf, neglected and rpart ; 

A herd-ab^done<f deer struck* b^ the huntep8<dart. 

All stood aloof, and at his partial mo^n ' , « 

Sfiiiled through their tears. W e/L\ khe w that gentle band 
Who in another’s fete now wept his own. , 
j^s in the accents of &n unknown land ^ 

He^ang new sorcow^^d Jj^ai^a scanned 

and mun^xed^ Who art thou V * 


sol 


• H^ahg new aorj;pw^ 

The Stranjfer'r nven, an 

He ansif^ered not, ifut with a^^dden hand 
Mkde bare lys branded and e^scAg^iined brow, 

Which was lik% Cain’s or Chrifit’s— that it should b0 

stanza fo]lo\ra, \r± which Leighwiunt is added to 
• thre group^ and^en Shelley strika at the 

supposed cauiie''of this mitforti^afe : 

‘< ^ .Live thou, whosf irif^piy is not thy fame 
But So(&, passing frbm^alhthought of th^e 
^ ' Carrion-kites that scream below, ^ 

^jthp theme changes to t^ie rdsing "triumph of the 
cloM, in tlife thought of thos^. enduring aead^ who 
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labfc witE all the processes of Life which is Nature^ 
Life even in Death : , 

He has outsoared the shadow of our night. 

Envy and caiumn;^ and hate an4 pain, 

And that imrest which r^en niiscall^delight, 

Can touch him not^find tortui'e not agaiiv 
Froip the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
Ho is secure ; and now can never jjnourn 

A heart grown cold, a head grown grey, «n vain-r- 
Nor, jvher *the spirit’s self has cea^d to burn, 

With sparkiess ashes loa^l an unlainented urn. 

He livfS^ ‘he wakes-**~’ti8 Death is dead, n(>t he ; 

, Mouri^ not' for Adonais. — Thou, young Dawn, 

Turn ^11 th^ dew to splendour, for from thee 
The spirit^thou lanaentest is not, gone ! 

‘ Ye caverns and ye forests, cease to moan ! 

^ease, ye f&int flowers and fountains ! and, tfiou Air. 

Which like a mmirning-veil thy scarf hadst thrown 
O’er theubancbned Earth, now ^ave it bare 
Even to joyous stars which imiile on its despair ! 

He is mddtd one wi^h J^ature. There is heard 
His Vbice imall her miTsic, from the moarif^ 

Of thunder to the sovig of night’s sweet bird. 

He is a presence •vO oe felt and known 
In darl^ess and in light, from Kerb 'and stone,— 
^reading itself where’er that Power* may n\pve 
Which nas wtthdvai|^hisyfeing to its Qwh, » 

Which wields tRe v^fKTwith ly^ven-wCaried love, 
Sustains it^from beneXi, and kindles it abo^. ^ 

He^is a portion otMie lo^feliness 
• Whichsdnce hc^i^e more loveln He 4ptE bear 
His part, whilrfJRe One Spirit’s pf^tic^tress 

Sweeps throdPj^the dull de^oie worl^compelling ihez^p 
All new 8U|^^]#ns to tljp ftrms thej^ wear^ 

Torturing tiilo unwilting dross, that checks its flight, 

Tb its likeness, as each may bear ; - 

•And bursting in its beauty ana i^p miMt *0 

From tree&ana4>eastS and men into the Heaven’s light. 


From tree^and4>eastS and 


leaven’s light. 


Tin splendours of the firmament of time 
May be glinted, bu^ are extinguished not ; 
Like stars \o their appoint5d height the^'^limb, 
^nd d^th is a lovsiaiist whiuh G^Shnt»t bl<7t 
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The brightness it may veil. When lofty thought • 
Lifts a vQ^ng^ heart above its ra^prtal lair, 

^nd love ^na li^ei'^contend in*it for what > 

Shall be its earthly doom, the dead live there, 

And mdve like winds of light on dark and stormy air. 


The inh^ptors of unfulfilled renown • 

Rose from their thrones, built beyond mprtal thought ' 
oFaf in the Unapparent. Chatterton 
Rose pale.^hij solemn ^ony had not 
Yet faded from^him : ^dney, as he fought, 

And as he fej[i, and as he lived ^d love^J, 

Sublimely mild, a 8 pj;*it^with 9 jat Spot, 

Arose ; a^d Lucan, by his*" death approved. ; — 

Oblivion as they rose shrank like a tning reproved! 


And many more, \/hose names 'bn eartbtare dark, 
Butwwhose transmitted effluence cannot die 
( So long as fire outlives the paren/. spark, “ 

' Rose, robed in dazzling immorAahtv. » 

‘ Thou ^rt beconre ^ one of us,' the j cry : 

, ‘ It was for thep yon kingle.^ sphere has long 
Swung blind, in unascended majesty, 

♦Silent ^one ariiid an Heaven of Song. , 

Assume thy wingfed throne, thou,V<isp^r of our throng 

I 

N 

And \n the last suanza of the poem Shelley, with 
sti’p^nge prophetic insthict, writes his own ' doom 
into 0116 lxx)Jc >viUi^ha?t of^ 4 ^^ts.,! 

W]^ linger, why turn back, w^ shrink, my heart ? 

Thy hopes are gone before®. fS^lh all things here 
They have departed ; thou shouU^t now depart. ^ 

' A light is^jpasJ from the revolvil^ year, 

And man ahd womtyi ; and what^itiU is dear 
Attrji^ts t-' irush, repels ^to mak^ th^ wither.' 

The soft sky smiles, the low wind wv^pers near : 

TTis Adonais ca^llo I Oh hasten thit’...er PV v 
” Kaihore let' Life divide what Death can join together^ 

That Hght whose smile kixdles the Universe, 

Thrt Beauty in which all things work and mo\e, 

Tlmt Benediction which the eclipsing cui^ 

Of birtlf l!kn quench nSt, that sustaining Love 
Which, thiH>u^ tlse web of^l>eiHg blindfy wow 
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By tilan and beast and earth and air ^d sea, 

Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 
The f re for which all thirst, naw tftanis ftn me 
Consumiij^ the last clouds of cold tuortiflity. 

The bi^th whose might I have invoked in song 
, Descends on me ; m^ spirit’s Ixirk is driven 
Far from the 8hore,«far from the tremblifl^ throng 
Whose sails were never to the tempest gjv^n^ 

*The maeny earth ap^ sphered skies are riven 1 
I*ara bor^e.darkly, fearfully, afar ! * • • 

Whilrf, burning through the iamost veil of Heavaiii, 
The soul of Adpnats, like a star, • 

IJilicons*fram the abede whei%>the KternaUare. 

JKeatB djefl^yi.the 27th December, 1820; a yeai* 
and a half la^, in ^uly, 1822, Shelley was drowned 
off Leghorn, His body, washed a»hore o» the sand, 
w£(^ burned, with -Byron and Trelawney assisting ; 
the ashes ^erc* iijt^rred in thejilnglish cemeterysat 
Roifte, ng^fr the grave o£ Keafb. ^ ^ 

Shelley’«^oetry,^hich during hj^ life wa§ received* 
.by the pifbhc with a^Isohite inditFerence.#and by tLe# 
revie>^er8 with# contempt, has never affected the 
mind of Europe a»*did thijt of, Byron, being of all 
jjoehiy, pert^p,p8, the mosj. untranslatable, stT indis- 
solume in suen Jyrip^jje lj»ught and^ v^oijjls. ‘But 
Tor English readers j^^on ciyne+oVank with whaf* 
is finest ib Words^rth ; and for thcSie wh^ love 
best what may WJ^iMeil the aerial ^alities of the 
ima^natiorf, the sf^ift and varied musi^ o# rhythms, 
that answer to^^ery change of jp«ssion, and the ^ 
glory df wordacnat seem tA have alj^he colours J^f * 
the rainbow^ilJohelley has*no equal among the lyric^ 
poets ^f hj^ountfy. * 


We pasjf nbw from t^e waiter of Adov^is to its 
subjciet. John Keats was^bom in 1796,*and,died 
jiMt after he had completed hirf twqjjjby-fifth year* 
’His mother was the jjiiiughter jof a prosperous livery 
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stable keeper, w^o married her father's head groom. 
At school he ,had the good fortmie to make mends 
with the son ofc'his r^choolmaster, Charlej Cowden 
Clarke, afterwards author of the ShaJc^earian 
CSkcordance. The friendship was maintained after 
Keats was tSiken from his education to be bouhd 
apprentice to A surgeon at Edmonton, near London. 
But the'" boy was mready a devouring reader, with 
a passionate interest in the classical .mythology. 
Wmle still a boy iie made a translation of the 
JEneid/in full^ snowing that energy which Is ono of 
the first essentials to * high achievenlent.^ But he" 
'.vas eighteen before the idea of writing verse him- 
self dawned upon liim, and it 'was ihe reading of 
Spenser (letit him by Cowden Clarke) that awak- 
ened*-the dormant faculty. He went, in his friend’s 
phrase, “ ramping ” ^through tins maze of rich 
mediaeval beauty, so ^ofuse> in ornament ; and he 
set to imitating it^^in Spenseriap 'stanzas of his own, 
probably th^'se which are preserved. 

From Eldmonton he transferred himself to L6n- 
don, walked the, hospitals, and qualified as a prac- 
titionei' in his twenty -first, year ; but medicine -had 
no attractions^ for hijn, und ^vocation to poetry 
grew increasingly argent. famous sonnet on 

opening Chapman’s Homer dat^ from his hospitel 
days ; and a i»w influence‘‘'i6 r^rked by anbther 
sonnet. lieigh Huht, then not^, pot ^only as a 
nuent and grac^pl wri^r, both in orose and verse, 
but. as a jourpuvlist active in thck’^use of hberty, 
had earned an imprisonment, aswl Cb^en Clarke 
had. been privileg«n cq call on him in ^11. Keats 
handed '’to his friend the liner Written on tne 
day that Mr. Leigh Hemt hft prison ; and Clarke 
natuiully arranged an introduction of the y^ng 
foet -the bi^Uianc man,, of letters, whose narra- 
tive^ poem Fran€.e86<n ofRimir^li it did, not j«erve 
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tfs a ihodel to Keats/ at least pioneered the way for 
- those who meant, 9s Keats did, Jt6 uqe the Elnglish 
heroic "measure in a mann<^rr veiy different front 
that of Cope, but akin to that of its great deviser, 
Geoffrey Chaucer. Colviif i^ys : ^ 

Under the older system ot versification HJiie sentence or 
peri^ had'^been allowed to follow its own laws, with a move- 
men( untram^peUed by t^t of th^ metige ; and tne bc^autv 
of the result depended upon the skill abd feeKng with which 
this free elfment of the pattern ^yas made to play gibout 
and •inter weasre iV»elft with the fixed elfm^nt, the npw and 
divTsions •of* the sentence now^e^rossing an^ now coinciding 
•^witji those of the metre, the semfib now drawing attention to 
• the nhyiye a^ npw withholding it. t 

Chaucer’s cc^peptioi^ of the measure prevails throughout 
the Elizabethan age, but not exclusively or uniformly. 9ome 
p^ts are mofe inobservant of the nietncal division than tfe, 
and kehn the^moven^nt of their periods as independeiK clj it 
as possiblti; clo|i^g^a sentence anywhere rather than with 
thd closg bf the couplet, |ind milking use tonstantly of the 
enjambemeg^ or way 4 )f letting the seftise flow over trmn oi^e 
, line to a^^ofner, without p^use or emfihasis on •the rhyme- 
word^ Others bhow an opposite tendencjf especially iti 
epigrammatic orllefttefitious passages, to clip their sen tencec 
to the pattern of tlfd metre, fitting^sincle prowsilions intc 
«8iii|gle line^ or couplets, and l^^ting the^stress fall •regularlj 
on the rhymd, This prin^ple g^aduall/gainediground ^urin{ 

, the seventeenth ^gentumpl^ e^ryvone knows, emd prevail! 
strongly in the worj^^if Dryd#n. •Bdt Dryden has two 
methods ^ich he fi^ly employs for varvidg the i^onotony 
of hi^ couplets : in%woiis#iarrative or die^tic verse, the use 
of ithe triplet andVme Alexandriye,i^nd in livj^ly colloquial 
verse the use, not^mcommon also with the ^Elizabethans, #f< 
dr^Uabic rhyme^ . • ^ 

In the hands^ I'he jxfitical leg^Utor gif the foflow- 

ing century ,^^Hese ejy>edieiiCs are discarded, and the nxed 
aim ipurelj |# Hnetridtl element in design is suffered to 
rygulate fiina control the other glem At entirely. t^Tbe %Sn- 
tence-structui^e losessits freedom ;^nd peri<^8 afld^blausea, 
instead of being allowed tr^ev^ope themselvewat their ease, 
are Ibompelled mechanically to* coincide with ai\4 repeat the 
metrical diyjsioiA of thc^ verro. ^ 

Hui^t prpposed return, to# DlryHeti's exa^pple, 
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aiining, as Mr. £)olvin says, ali adding “ a familitfi: 
lenity of variety of „ movement in thirf 

^etre ”9 but his^taste^ften bewrayed hintf. ‘'Yet he 
le^ the way which Shelley followed ‘^in JvXian amd 
Maddalo and the LHter to Oislipme, which 

Kea^s essayed in ^ndyrreion, ;and which has sul5- 
sequentjy ^ been trodden by many, most mot^bly 
perhftps by WiHaattn Morris, o <» • 

Tho earliest experiments of Keats in>cthis metre 
wei^ his rhyme^ Epistles to various friehds, which 
have ‘the saiv>e relatioiv-ta hisdater work as^a.n 
artist’s academy studies. And the ffi*st yolufiio of* 
his Poems, published in 1817, contained noihiflg of* 
mofe than tentative Uchievemeiit excft;^ the son^aet 
cm Chapman. But the lines named f Sleep an^d 
Poetry contained the young writ^-r’s formulation of 
a revolutionary creed jn poetry, lik^the^uttera^ce 
with^ which '^Wordsworth J)refaced the '^Lyrical 
Ballads, , It is a spirited denu^icmtion of'tjie school ,, 

«> ® V ^ t ' 

That swayed about upon a rocking horse 

And thought it Pegasus. ^ 


Thei* verses tallied,^ » Easjj was the ta^. 
A^thoysand haridicrSftsnm; v^oreflhe mask 
OfPoe^y. ' V 

And s<3?, with a jck)ld challengji <*cy^e “poor, decrepit 
' standard,” ^ ^ 

o" • • * ' V 

Masked vii'A most llimsj mottoot^ and in large 
• • one B<dtleau, , ' 

the young swimmer took his plung?* ; ar^B^;M usually 
■ h^]J?)p©nsj took® it uSnotfced. But Leigh Hunt was 
'alrea^, the mark for Toiy land^oons, and to be 
assocm^ed" ^th Hunt V^ae ro incur hostility, ^nd 
when, ‘in 1^18, Endyznion was published, 
aSid' the ' Qtuasrii^fly vented^ their ^ger m articles 
whish have left l&ting stain ^ ‘^heir credit. o 
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Und^^ion displayeSd, as Keats hj^self said in ^is* 
. touching preface, “ great mexpejfen<^, immaturity, 
and evfery eiTor denoting a f^yerish attempt, rathe*t 
than a .deed » accompli^ed ” ; its imagination is 
clouded, as he saw an<^said, w>th the ferment of*<he 
fithge that Ties betw.een boyhood and i{tanhood.* But 
no critic ■‘had a right to ignore the beauty ^which is 
onl^ too profuse in its pages.* Kaats tells the old 
Greek st^y* of the moon goddess and* her l6ve^ for 
the^CretaJi, youthj but tells if with anmlificafions, 
SQAie discovered iij Dray top — one of ^le Elizabethan 
‘ authors whofti he had studied so closely — and more 
that aoe sipiply of his own devising. Throughout 
it.we are satra and cloyed witti his “ exquisite sense 
of the hjxprious ” ; we are eatrsjnged by a note «of 
vbluptuous, efferrfinacy ; and it is perhaps only* in 
the twoiyricfe in it, the ^ymn to Pan of* the 
first book, and the Lady’s CJhan^ of tlie fourtl}, that 
we find ‘Keats do^essed of full yispiratioh. 

Here is a stanza from \he latter : 

» • * 

“ Whence cahn^ye, jolly Satym ! Whence cafPle ye ! 

So t^any, and so many, •and #Uch ^leo ? ^ 

'^hy Aave ye left your fbrest hAunts, why left 
Y our«nut% in^k- ojeft ? ” — ^ 0 

“ For wine, for left ou» k«*rnel'tree ; 

Fo» wine we Igf our heatn, and yell«Sw brooms, 

And co^l^iyihroomB ; * 

For wine w«B^llow*Bacchus through the earth ; 

Great God w breathless cu{»^lind chii^pitfg mifth ! — 
Come hith^ lady fair, and joinej,’#be, 

To mJt mad minstn^sy ! ” ^ 

Note the^#irens\y)As, descriptiveness of his “co|d 
musLrotdl^.” But toer still* aAd mpre niatw«*in 
stiyle is this strophe of <the OcJe to Pan : ' 

O Hearkener to tfie Isud-clapping she^, 

Whiile ever and ^on to his s^orn peers 
A rafti goes bleaung p Winder of ts# horn,' 

Wh^n snouted ««ild-boarsproudnd tender com 
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An^er oiir hvjtitsman : Breather round our farae, 

To Keep off mildews, and all weather harms : 

Strange nilnistrant ^ undescribed sounds, 

Th^ come a-^ooiflng over hollow grounds. 

And wither drearily on barren moors^: i 

Dread opener of the mysterious doors 
tLeading^ universal knv;wledge — see. 

Great son of Dry ope, 

The many that are come to pay their vows * 

With leaves fibout^’their bro\» 3 ! 

«• * _ • . 

T}?ere we have the artist who was to jreach his 

full exj)ression in Che great Odes — -'widdingja manner 
which is strongly colour^ by the Eli'sab^thaiys fn 
such a line as ‘ ’ 

^ • r I I •” 

Strange ministrant>of undescrilsd sounds, 

oyet 18 made* entirely his own. And this ta the poet 
wl^onf Lockhart or some other in Blackwood oidered 
“ b^k to the shop — to plasters, pills, <Dihtm 0 At boxes, 
etc.” ^ Keats doubtless telt thcs plow, but 'it Is clear 
ff'om his letters thet. it never seriously affected him. 
He wAs indtjcd busy with a ^aver trouble, for his 
brother had fallen into a rapid coiisumption. Tire 
danger of infection was not then realised : yet had 
it been, K^ts, with a hereditary predisposition 
marked by his,, mother’s mrlj^^eath ^from the same 
disease, would probably still 1^ 3 done as he did, 
and tended his ^^ying brother by ^ight and day till 
dhe end came. j.\jid then, with ’'chttseeds of the “evil 
already doubtless sown in him, wo.«3o mischief yet 
followed : he fell'**.* n dove with all thvj passion of his 
ultra-sensuous temperament, and the voman whom 
he loved had no answering pc^ion foi. Wm. The 
lai^two years^pf his 'life were tormented^ Ith ^een 
.physical jealousy and ho^^ess desire; for though 
.Miss Braw\K3 had consented te an engagement, there 
^ could he little prospect of marriage and when* in 
Febraary, l820,,,Keats cou^ed up blood, and, with 
his eye, l*eoogipsed in cits colour a death- 
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trarrant, there was written the eud to more tljan 
•his hofNBs of life and fame. * 

Fame ^as secured to him/iiowtA^er, for an a few 
weeks after this first attack of the wasting- illness^is 
^hird voluiye appeared, contaiAi/ig all the work by 
wkich he is really to be jhdged (excep4> the wonder- 
ful ]pallad, La Belie Davie Sans Merci, wlyclj, though 
written, he«did not publish). • 'the volume ripened 
with ^vwal a tale of mediaeval colour and romance 
int^est, but la^d ,i(like Chaucer’s .^night's Td^) in 
amftienttjrfeece ; ite metre ie, like that,of Endymion, 

* tho *herotc couplet. This was followed by two 

* othdr remaSJtes in verse, mediaeval Italian in subject, 
mediaeval Bilglish'in feeling And ornament. , 

Isabella for the Pot of Basil, fs perhaps the ofte* 
oi Kdats’sJorjged poems by which he can be'nijpst 
fujly understood. Hardly ^wen in §hakespeail5 is 
the trdbiulous bej^utjf of dawning love in maiden 
natures ^dhveyed n»r^ exijuisitaly than in the first 
stanzas, which tel\, how Isabella and ^Lorenzo, tlib 
young servant* oj * Isabella’s grasping brothers, rnet,^ 
.looked, Ifgiguished, and at^ la^ spoke ,and ^attained 

* their felicity. Yet this r^dering of siyh eagerness 

and such swoVnirf||i»iptirf e 'vvdiat Keats 

had done beforeHcnough tiot* with- such discr^t 
selection of ornj^^nt. A surer m*rk of nmturing 
gqnius is geen i^he* verses th^t dertcrilxj the means, 
by whiclfi Isab^a’s brothers Viere enricned : • 

«For them the Ceylon duSer held^jis breath, 

And ^ent%ll nakc4 to the hun^ shirk ; 

For^^ hjjk e&i^ gush’d blood ; for them in death ^ 
seal on the cold ic^^ifh piteous bark. . ^ 

Lay full of d^ta ; for them^lone did seethe i» 

A thousaM men in troubles wide and dark : 

Half ignorant, thej^tuMidtt an easy wh^f, ■* 

That set sharp racks at work^ to pinch ajhd pe^I. ^ 

That stonza shows it once ^tl^ poet’s *pow^r lio 
veafise ill flesh and Klood the liuman mgnificaiice of 
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a •universal prosess; and in ^he closing couplet fe 
a noble instance^iOf the ?vi8d£)in, the more thaif 
Vatural»insig^ht,®by ?^ich the truly ^edt see and 
m^e us see into the very heart of tSimgsr Litera- 
ture^has no finer iipfige. Aqd yet, so iinperf ect wqp 
still \he arteef this self-educated youth that in wie 
next st£||pza he” tumbles to the very verge 'Of bathos. 

Oifly for a monjenfc, however. When* the brothers 
haye spied out the wooer’s secret, wheiicthey have 
tak^ their cruej resolve, we ara, iij, the full tide of 
dram&tic narrative, in <which the artiAt ‘achidWs 
marvellous strokes of suggestion, as iit." the* bold* 
Sxpression 

t So the two brothers arid their murdered man 
Bode bast fair‘T’lorence. • • 

are not told the details of LorenzO’i^ slaying ; 
the strength «f the is ijeserved V) oongenti:%.te 

upomthe passage v^here, after months of ^watching 
and yraitftig^ his l&dy, vision-guided^, seexs out hie* 
forest grave*and on it 

® Began *■ , 

To dig more fervAlitly than misers can. , 

*' “ ‘ a «* ■»- 

The Best ^f ^he tale— jher^bi^j^ng, poor crazed soul, 
the dissevered" head? in ^ potb&|er‘k plant of basil* 
tnat grows gifeen and leafy from^uch feeding ; her 
cherishing the^ot till suspdcion\^as aroused- and 
‘'^her brothars^ stole •it, « and searcl 
’*what they recof^QiaSd too well. 


to ’ find th’dre 

„ what dogged 

them into ^xi^^^nd tide ceaselc^ lamentation of 

the^ girl now twice bereaved : ^ 

• % ^ ^ 
o. ® ^ cruelty, 

3o otesl my basil pot awax m>m^e ; — " 

.all this is«kept at the "biggest level of narri^ve 
poetrjib * . . 

• Bven more ii«h in visuakbeaVity, perha^, though 
less ^jjdramatib, is %hb poem, StJ^^gnea* 
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iells how Porphyro came to the»^ihamber of his 
lady an^ passed fof her preqiedltat^ vision ; and* 
how, when wakening came, he bore her Tbilently 
away frdm tHe house of his> enemies 'past tne 
ditjwsy porter into th# ^ild night. It is the f one 
poem in which Keats uses the Speni^erian stanza, 
and nowhere is his technical mastery morer apparent. 
The description of Mhdeline’s *uurdbing while the 
moonlight ^reams through panes of stained gl&ss 
in tHe muilibned window 

• » . fii » 

Jnnv^ertlble of stains and splendid dyes 
•.As aA J^e tiger-moth’s deep-damask’d wings. 


cam only be liiAtched by the picture of her 

• * ,Azure-lidded sleep , 

Ih blanch^ lii^n, smooth, and lavendered. 

/fnd xdt <n ^e fragment ^ypeiribn, published 
in the same volum<f, there was u nint of far gr^teP 
• (Qualities.* Keais, hardly emergea from juiolescence,* 
began* to write a^^c of the Titanomachia^or war 
inheaven, when and his j^unger brood drove 
outvtjie eldi^ gods. He wrote inaWank ver%e of a 
dignity hrhich no nmn<£^ct^JV[ilton had ftts-ined to ; 
And though thehuUd^^vert^^ed^him* (as he felt^ 
and abandoned it), defect lay notjif his ip^nner. 
Mr. Golvin says:*^ 

As to di<A)ion a<id' the poetic use«of words, Keats* showtf* 
almost as masterly an instinct asMiltdnUifmself : but wlple , 
of Miltdn’s diction the charactdvstic cmoj^g is dorived frym 
reading and msditatioa, frodf an impassioned conversance 
with the con^nts of bSoksf the characteristic colour of Keat^ 
Action is'^IRner derived horn conSrersakce with ni^r e*d TO 
wiAi the extreme refinements of physical sensation. *lle is 
no match M Milton in a package this kind : 

' Eden stretch’d her line 
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B«_t then nMtWj, Milton . „atih for Koat. in Vork lit, 

* * f ^ 

Th-rati,’- aU the isle , . * 

Ihere wm no covert, no retired cave * 

evenc wHle w7la& • ^ «s, 

tgS 

t-ffye of % jZ ^ ^ literature is comp.risedin'fhe’ 

^pl«t floC “d t™ “ 

wi 

rZye 4rn lent cSto“&>°" '??'• “’^*“i'* 

^waj^ to ^^^rwhtre he died 

and aWranr^f^fayrth-r^r -lyrics; 
NxghtwigaU, ^ “ 

•AlDOnfif tlfoSG odftM nri-tillici-rv^ ^ r 

.each 

. S e'SL^ “ — \.AutunfntJ^r.^ 

' « t * * I 


Fo%®"'‘ *v, w.Kvr&a« 

PorSuminfnliaao’ar.brilninA! nUrV^roaq, 

» . « _ * ■- 


edU. 


Wfrfte, 

feUS^t teoe “!<• w 

^ rr^k w$<r 
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Ode on*e! Oredcm Urh, when he questions : “ Wh# 
are these coming to l^e sacrifice ? * 

What little town by river or sea-lhoi'e* 

Or m«intaiiftbuilt with peaceful citadel. 

Is e^iptied of its |olk this fioxis morn ? 

Or again, he ** listens darkling ” ta the nightin- ' 
gale, ke ftiKes our mind ranging out of the» wood- 
land |)eace inj^o dim And mysferioits distant^ of 
tumult or solitude — either, o^ithem rising bef^e 

us a^*an qn(jManted phrase 

'^leu WQiit n8t born for death, immortal hird I 
2Io generations tread thee down ; 

The voice ijear th^ passing nigbt was heard 

• In ancient aays by emperor clown : 

Perhap8«tlle self-same song that fouftd a patlf 

Througli^ the saj heart of Ruth, when, sick for home^ 

Ske std^in tears amid the alien corn ; 

• • • The same^hat oft-mues hatk 
Ch&iped mAgic nasements, opening on the foam • 

• ^ pf^rilous sets, ip faery lanos forlo^. • 

Thou^t melts •into* thought, image into image, 
with a connection MJhat is of mgsic rather tlian of 
logit; the ftpnse is plain, ^ and ye^ Tie speaks in a 
mystery,^ as is .the. only of t^ ^eatest 

Poets. 
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# < • 

‘ 

VICTORIAN LITERATURE . 

dT is not unreasonable to date a naw literary 
^poch from the beginning o^ Que^^n Victoria^ 
reign. Keats, Sheljev, and Byron fiad <^ed ii\ the 
thr§e years *endipg in 1824. In .1836 Scott had 
‘followed; in 1834 Coleridge, and Lamb!^ Of that 
>m*ighty generation, Wordsworth alone lived qfi, a'lili 
death ^id not overtake him till J 85^. By that date 
the next rank ^ad arisen, and 'some were already 
famouA ^ut chronoldgy, is misleading ; ^we* Have 
herft to do ’wjth a qvestron^^affinjties and kindred 
influences. ' KeStif and Carl^Vere boi;n in 1795, 
yet F.eats is^of Wordsworth’^ period, Carlyle of 
Tennyson’s. "And the wrilSii^ of that gpneratto^, of 
which Cjfrlyle and^Tbnnyson are perhaps the most 
conspicuous fi^ceS, stqpd notably nearer us than 
tSose of •Wordsworth’S group. cWe cannot judge 
them with the same detachnjeht^ and l^ey call for 
iiSonipwhat^difleieiitimethod of discussl^L /'tliose 
amollg'them, howe'/er, who appear most distinct 
andtjpaiifrom ourselvM a»3 the great novelists ; for 
the i?pvel, relying as it does mainly pn the chafm of 
(narrative and^n eristic presentment of character,, 
rel|e8 also i^pon^ts interest as^ social commentary. 
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If is occupied, that w, with things^ of permaneflt 
interest ; it is also occupied w^h ^ansient fashions. ^ 
And sinheP small concrete dinorenoes of tfcis sort 
strike the, mind strongly, we are conscious of^|i 
distance of tyne between) ourselves and the person- 
agdb of Pickwick, Vff,nity' Fair, or Middleniarch ; 
whereas ^he early poems of Tennyson* or Brpwning 
have c almost^ a contecnporary ''appeal. We ^ Shall 
begin, tjier^fore, with the novelists. 

t, 

-• 'j n , 


CXiarleS Bickens,'born in-1812, was^he son of a 
^lerlj hx thj? Navy Pay Office, and his early recollec- 
tions '’connected themselves with the surrounding"’ 
of Chatham «fnd Rocliester, whtTe also ho settled' ,^n 


the days of “his later life, and whe're he died. ThtT 
^whole tideway of tibo Thames plays a great part i|i 
his ^ctionfc^ !^fore the boy ^^ten hj[s family hM 
moved to Londcn, lyid fhisfortwL began to draw in ^ 
Qn them, §bon driving the eldy Dickens ^take up 
'1ii§ abode in Clie^ Marshalseft or debtor’s prison, ^ 
which the son fJas piatlo iininortal in Little 'Uorrit, 
And the wretched history, of David’s experience 
as fi' smalf ' boy sent onU"to earn hi^ bread in 
!{^ndon, living ^on^^l^od^ings, ifj^ siniply a piece 
of autobiqgraphy. « 

Times mended ^ we family emergpd from r* their 
retreat, and^Dickens was* sent to school for a couple.^ 
of years. But by the age of Seventeen-* w^ set to'- 
work again, on the busin<^ to’ wliich his father 
had tal^n — that shortb^nd reportiag. ^His fii^ 

.orig itml mntribu^joh to literature was a <»mic , 
sket<m .pHl^d in the MonthAy Magais^ne, quickly^ 
followed Iw others, 'whicb soon 'began to be^si^ed 
Boz. In 1836 , when thc> author was only twelity- 
four,^here appeared in two volumes, with dra-vrings^ 
Jtiy Cruiksh&nk, the Sketc^ics by Bozj^nd. Dickqlis ’ 
waf fairly launched.^® The pi^blisheba, Chaproan-»& 

f> ^ #k -> * ^ 
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HeJl, 8uggeste(?^ that he should write a text to accom- 
pany illustratior^i by the comic artist R, Seymour, 

‘ and the notion of e “Nimrod Club” of^ ineffectual 
sportsmen was suggested. Dickens accepted but 
modified the proposal; and^thus also iu 1836, began 
thrf publication in monthly "parts of the PicTdSUtck 
Papery. ^ Long before it was completed Charles 
Dickens was a hpucehold werd. * 

eThe ea^ly sketches had shown a, genius for 
cofin ic situatiop, and above all, for highly charged 
and'* minutely detailed, description. Prckvjich }xaA^ 
revealed a master iti the fantastic del»neatipn <s£ 

^ character ; and before Pickwick was efesed Dickens 
hpd turned to the' proper vehicle fer his talents, 
^the novel, in which all these faculties could be 
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&atie to subserve the unfolding of a story. ■> Oliver^ 
^ivist, the first o^^^-tb© novels proper, oho wed the 
^ whple man. He^d^for the"* first time, weecome on 
tb© portrayal of ;*’ho;^ “dregs pi' life,” the folk out- 
• sidd the p« le, who lieVin the gutters of every great* 
town;;, here also is ' Dickens’^ ‘characteristic ‘on- 
slaught upon .officialdom, as exemplified by Mr. 
Bumble a^nd alb his Works; and here.* ©specially is 
the* forced,, melodraft'uti(i(^';b*-il' always moving 
•pathos in his* pr©centmeni<Jk>f the weak and 
appealing fig\'r©s — Oliver himSelf and pibor Nancy. 
^ The phrase “ melodrartlatic ” *'must alwfuys be 
‘ applied to Dickens but it may lose in time much of 
i^ power to ‘‘d^^preciate. An over-indulgence in 
w-olent contrasts of gvxx^ and ©'O^il, tenderness and 
, cruelty, was chai^teristic of’ th® early Victorian 
*p3rioa, and, it rdleichod its climax of ^.reality on 
the *&t^ge. And Dickens,-' who was fully in ana of 
his'tim^, had the passion -and the gift for the stage 
andvabo'^e.all, for the melodramatic stage. "Later 
*' in^ life, when .he took to giVlug readings, he made 
of his bocks 4 kind of thd^trical entertainment, 
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wtere Toice &nd eestjure should supplement an^ 
o|ten replace the (mscriptive phrast?; he was never 
really coniipnt with'the printftjl he always 

wiehed to havg his audience in front oi him. 
And, for ah art of this kind, exaggeration is almdSt 
essential. DTckens is isSeking t<f give^^his reader 
a stage ^performance without actors; he must 
undenine agmn and again the physical cdnfortion, 

, he must hei^ten the words to rhphiccf the melo- 
draioatit trJigedian’s hiss and scowl, or theclowiTs 
^bro^ lat^gljiter. *T|fe stroi^gest prwf that jp'fhe 
"ninetegnth^pentury drama was outworn and ol^lete, 
out (ht«topc!h^i^h the needs of the time, is the fact 
that Charles JUickeas, a born Jiistrion, wrote not 
plays but npyels. • ^ 

• This ^iht of view governs the whole work of 
Sickens, "^jhlclij ^•is impossibk to compare with 
that? for jflstanqp, of Migs Auf^eJI For*example, no 
man has excelled •i^ickens ii^he description* of* 
etenery, ff we *conc^e* his ipri^e, \>^uch is fo , 
present the emationftl sctti^ of a scene. Scott 
will describe you*h. landijc^)^ because h^ is in 
lo'N'eBYii'h it^ because he wishes ygif to undtA'stand 
the charilcter of^ cqjiMru;yicJ^ens is^alVqys busy 
j^eparing the stJlge Jj^^n aq^ion that* has to pass,* 
and the tifLts of th^oming action are*reflected on 
to thel)ackgroun(^ Think of the sinftter desolation 
of those Earifex marshes when Ui|^ in Oreff,ttExpecla-^^ 
tiona meets the convict escaped niom4he hulks." Let 
US admit, if necese^ry, that Oickens £orce%the noft, 
whether in description dt in chara^risation by 
dialogue he does,* it is ^u«3%as an actor pt^’ 
on •rouge and grea^, because wjthout them* T» Ihe 
glare <3 the footlights ^jis eojnplexion wpnld jook 
unredl. It may be a greatef achievement to present 
persons an(t things Ulide|{ a natur^ light, as in« 
their ^ different wa^f did ^ott, •Miat Austbn, 
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Tgfiackeray, and George Elioti tlian to group thegoi, 

Dickens di3;< for a stage effect secured "by ap 
t. elaborately fionsitteav artificiality. But^ccncede to 
Dickens the convention. Which to Jiim was second 
nature, and we canr only sit and wonder at the pro- 
diggility of^life which he Sends defiling before* us. 

Novel succeeded novel rapidly. Nichqlas Nickle- 
hy wa's followed Jby The jOla Ciiriosity ^hop; 
and then in Ban^tnaby Rtidge, a tale of the Gordon . 
Riets, Dickens broke new ground, atlem'ptjpg a 
histcrical thentie. It is his only ventjiir.e in .this ^ 
kind ^save fbr his much later Tale of Two iCitie»i 
, which told superbly a melodrapia^ic' story oS 
revolutionary Paris.^ Then followed the journey to 
^merica, , wnich , resulted in the very ungracious 
presentment of that energetic people in certain 7 
cd^apters of Martin Ghuzzlewif. ^ '^hese, sketches,'’ 
marked with all tl^ tirudity of a prst irhpresSdon, 
care* in sharp conwat to that flower ^cf ripened 
knowledge, who ' bl^ms ki tlie same book — the 
imperishable Mrs. G^inp, a genia’ creation who 
lives With a life as '’mil as Shakspeare could 
have given he't. , ’Phe * period of the, Ghr'iei'JMta 
Books foll<Jwed, which..%l\^* IJickens at his most 
popular and stcrgiesl ^deveft^iSh.^nt.'^ Nowhere elsd 
is the expansive optimism whmn hopes ahd desires 
to see* all the’Vorld happy f.nd contented, eating 
*and drinleing copiously, so radiant as in the 
'Ch'i'istmas Corel • nowhere else is th'ere anything so 
thoroughly uncohvinefag as the conversion of 
Sdfooge. 

From the same period date^ a ifiomen'^wy jfixmge 
into* ^Hijitics; when Dickens founded andmr a few 
weelM in 1845 edited the I^dicaf Daily News. He 
was es8en,fcally an enemy to class distinctions^ but 
jp poUtics proper had neither much competence nor 
miieh interffstl'"* . What really appealed to him was 
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."kefcsna, and il^npealed to l||a 
his intdiHgeDde ; £x in s^ttirw 
ly be allowdl^ tRalt toe Pqpr 
measure. Inckens, hoarever, had 
..^^....^wnda'more effective than the pr8h, 
^tiil ha useST it-^notably in his dttacks^n the 
system •Engliuid, nom the famous* trial in Picl> 
vricUfi to thejareinendoys onslaught iipon^CnaAoexy 
in steak Hguae, He had seen a*good Meal df^^a 
lawj^dth XL its efftots, when ha li^ed in the Bfar* 
shfilBea, in*it^pro<^Bdyre when ^ serveKPas a 
ceponter jn the courts ; aim *what Dickens saw he 
«iev^ « Of his minor characterisationi^ 

iLmmg the best ase his stufUes of lawyera and 
tbu^ dep^n^ehts — only rivalled by thcxe kindfliea 
skatohes strolling players, mountebanks of every 
desmtotloSi/aQd. tdl the of the booths— 

dvdtr^«dldnt8,.mown8#or ti 
No one will forgdfc the cl 
pflaBoriptibn of 2fr. yin<^nt 
Phenomenon,” i^d Ml the ot^ 
wiili whom Nictfolas Nj 
meaopnk ** • * «i * * " 

Ik^oiS CofpetrJt^f^Lva^Sk^'S^ the b^ alf his^ 
omrtaim^ Mp^ralleat autobic^mmhia 
iotOTesfc, ^%a8 wxit^i between 18^ *and 

after Thack^y had, by one suoden leap with 
caught up the yodbger vpr^r, yrlmCiP^, 
was already twelve y^rs eld* It is needless^ 
to Numerate the*,^>tlier nohels — or ^j^ic^ perhal^i^ * 
jOtvof BeemctcdAona is th^most remaraabie. Qene-^ 
rally the exlravagt^^ed ef Di^ens’sjaa^gll^* 

wdKwiSwt down %B he yiatured, the nxm was leas 
-tidld* toe*iohe more s^oiS^ But life M always 
rtntti^*|)|¥ hiy* from first to Ifist with a distcxtloii^tliM: 

a ovd ey mdrenwh^ and ergnr weed, \ JKa 

'iff liuaetad with, this srSoMOioe, 


isns but at eljpow. 
^ instanq^ in 
^mmles, |^e ''Infant* 
br friendly Bol^emians 
duby enlisted for a 
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tepds in emotiqnal passages t5o run into a 'metri#; 
cadence that j[s rieither prose nor verse. It achieve^ 
'easily tl?e bizarre, the^'horrible — for instanpe in such a 
portrait as that of Rogue Riderhood, the yulturotis 
se*archer after tragic flotsam in London’s river ; it 
loojfe and festoons itself • aftcfat the pretty ; but it 
never attains to the dignity and repose oi beauty 
itself; Loving Pickens is a nyitter of temperanfent ; 
but nfi one Vho reads him can fail to be interested, 
at tihies even s^ell-Uound ; no one can chocise. but 
to wdnder an^ admire. 

1 

William Makepeace 'i nackeray w(is year .older, 
than Dickens, but a full decade <ibehind.,him in fame: 
ror is it Iiard te say why. While Pickens was 
gathering experience in the rude achool of necessity, 
'.^ackeray, a youim gentleman, ']i,eij to some con- 
siderable prbpert^ ^ was enjoying life,' ,iirat’* at 
‘Charterhouse, the,n\[t Cambridge— wh^xre he was 
.Teniiyson’sV-ontempd^ary — ^anfl distinguishing him- . 
self by clever caricatm*'^s with 'pevi '.nd pencil. . In 
1832, when Dickens^wa^ busy oh'* a paper, he came 
into hfe inherilaiice — some £20,000. , Two y'mm 
later this 'capital \^a.s,,''g<i^'^ and Thackeray was 
emigrating to Taiis .to stm>5j^ painting. In hiA 
twenty-si xth‘^y|ear he applied to’ Dickens for a com- 
mission to illustrate the Pic^c'u>ick Papers ; not, even 

f '^'et, thougK he had done much journahsm, did he 
now his vocatijOr:' Soon, hovvever, the offer of 
de^nite newspaper empU>y deterniined him, the more 
as he was about to marry'; and in 1837 he returned 
tc,„London. For years he worked increas- 
ing fci'dliancy as a writer of .stories, descriptive 
articles, criticisms — ideiitifying himself chiefly with 
Punqh, where his Snob Papers appeared. ' And 
jhon at last, ^ 184V, Va^xity Pair began to appear. 
Hq'was ten yeavs later than Djekens, he had a far 
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kss vftrled experience of life, bwtjiis observation 

^vas more inatvire, Jiis mind ^ntiyitel>’ more culti- 
vated, hio style immeasurabUy s\:^>erior. •Vanity 
^dir no experiment; it was tbe lirst larye 

canvas painted by a ^imn wlto^ had acquired his 
rilrtstery in smaller, on(>s* such as Tim Hogt^rty 
Diamoifulp He had indeed written one. piece 

of fiction, Bf^rry Lyn(V>n ; yet in tjotfar as the m^vel 
is taken t^abc a love story, Barry Lyndon \vas 
none, laut* s^jtirj*, couched *in ^he guise of a 
bl^ekguar<i»s self-(e)mplaco*it autobiogra])hy» * 

• V^mtity,<Fii,‘il^ was followed by PendrnninAw which 
*Thackeiiay brought his study of life into a eontem-* 
poi^^uy peri<Kl'. • Amelia Sedley^iad lost her husbf^nl 
at \Vaterlgc> but Arthur FeTulenni^, we may Ixi vvrf 
^sul*e, graduated at Cambridge along with Willia^i 
Makepca«^ T!iiaiil<<‘rAy. Tl^^abook is not auto- 
biograplncitl, yi^t it (h^^icribes ®ul)tU*ss the atmo- 
sphere if*«ot the * incidents M ^'rhac.k«*ray’s ovn* 
* hftnage. * A{tor*P(‘7iaen his naMv a rt‘alli^ wonderful* 
departure. TliOw fiqvelist, nu^' no less faiisms than 
his great riv'al, haS given ii^er»‘s o/ public h*ctures 
bn ^nfflish Ilmnon i‘is^ of tJt*' Etyli^er^dh Cen- 
tury, availing lnmsel^^l(fli*s copious knowhsljje of, 
that peri^, aiarin ^frejavKa'^s augiiu,*yting it. Hs 
now sat down t<^ writi* a nov<‘l, n^^t only #f the 
days "of Queen itnmf But in the hniguagi; which 
Addison nfight written. *L^'oiiond 4s4iot gnly ^ » 
marvellous tour de force, it ,is abiq jf demonstration ^ 
that id the reigrt*of Queeff Anis! pa’oserstyle liad 
obtained its clq^sibql (h'velopimmt. Thackeray, 
had garnish his natur/lT ^‘Xpre^ion Avith^ 

fedr obsolete turiis of • phrase, — to w rite* ‘•Tis ” 
in.stead o^“ is,” — and «it)ov« all, to avoid obrious 

modirnisms ; lyid his efUict was secttrtid, •How 
^easily the 4;hing wa5 done is proved by the ^actf 
that J,ie dictated th»*book, aud Wie' MS! shows few 
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carreetions. 

a man wou^d have to take much thought and. 
‘iaborioiiusly com 5 )lica^e his periods. » " 

The Newcomes followed, and was completed’ in. 
l8o3. Ten years of ‘life were still' left to Thackeray, 
but'save for^his Aali^Yitiwh RoUvdabotU Pajjers tli?(^ 
produced nothing tit to rank with his four great 
novels, of ' which Vanity Fair and Esmond are by 
far gl-eater than the others, and unquestionably 
arnAng tlie dozep or'iso of the woi’ld’s mastetp’eces 
in tlha.kind. ^ * , , - ’ 

As in his own day, so ever since, ThackeJ'ay .stands* 
'In opposition to Dickens, and it is diffivnlt not to be* 
a partisan. Both are master.s’* of hiKiiour and of 
' pathos, but Thackeray always in the nvwe subdued 
vein. Contrast Colonel Newcoirte with Mr-.' Pi(ik- 
wick and you luw;‘}.one way of •‘.nvif-’''*,ging the' 
difference. I'liere?'^ no doicbt that Thilckiway ' lies 
closer to_ the ordpuVVy experiences of life ; no man 
'Could be cly.Kser to tV^an, n’or 'freer i from the taint* 
of me|odraina. Heyias no '"htiikless moh.Hors 
no horrid villain.s.< tV'ien he ri.ses to the full 
height ‘of adventure, when swords clash 'in the beds 
rooih atoCa.stlewoo<], ^ say ^ that the scene 

has a nobility ’ of which :ens can show n6 
example ; aiid^ in charm of style he is incom- 
parably sviperior. He cannot, hbwevei-, approach 
'iDickens 'in exub'ermit invention ; and perhaps 
the taste of to-tlay is unduly afraid of theatricality, 
aijd theroforq. prefers f'the tam»Tr, safer ifiethod. 
But there can be no question ^ that if we prefer 
Tha-ck.eray to all ‘Jthqr novelists 'we sk^d pilifer a 
great" iJLaster. His . cynicism is- a natural foil "to 
the iradioiit optimisip ' of , his rival; but it is a 
cynicism Always clo.sely allied with tenderness, and 
‘hie faith in bf.auty and ^oodneas is never fnr «« 
instant dimmed:' « 


Bv-t to write liketClarendon or Milto»>, 
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* Of the many women novelisLs added to tWe 

Tustre o| the Vietoyian era, Vl;e ^irstHo win note, 
was (:hark)tte Bronto — and a* rank no leSs hi^h 
than her» lavs *of^e)i been claimed for her siK^yr 
Ejnily, by virtue of.Wiat autluavss’s one no.vel. 
Wxithei'imj Ileifflitt* — a work of ^liftoat insane 
p<jw«»'. •Vehemenec*, if not violence, was, Uie note 
also of Chartotte Bronte’s work^ and* bev first jslory, 
Jane 'published in 18-17, made an e>^ya- 

ordiflary sensation.* P<‘rhaps her iastintj fanje is 
• moi*e lilcelj^ to npoi^ ji lat(‘r l*ook, Villrffr, 

sufiTfcfentl^^ remarkable for its extremely dis- 
illusiom^l sftldilis of baninine character. 

But it apjV'ars, at lea.st to* the writ«‘r of tlTyse 
pa^es, that the oiu' English worn, mi who'can justly 
be hold to* rjiiik# witli the truly ^^rcait creatiie 
artists in p»;ose'fi<'tion is Mari.nit'lfcivans.who chose*to 
be kno\^n,as (5^ory^‘. Efiot. B( a^iinin^ in IS.'iT witly 
•l^e Seen£S*of Chn'icf^l IJf*’, sly sviowed power vif 
observation in faijiiljar life espial to Mills Austen’s,* 
joined to a ranine ,«f tra^ii^iassion wholly Jicyond . 
yny that ihe earlier ancr^mote iaipeccabh^ artist 
attmhptiftl. * Silds a loiT^i'r slapvcil 

her attcmjiting Vithljilffml ^ncite.'js Inr^ef canvas;, 

and in j4'/am Jir^ she j>itKlnccd ktn^ novel 
which, for its ejkjiressi^m of the f^iirit of •rustic 
English lif*, has'^inly b<>cn ecpiaVleil ITy M^*. Thomat^ 
Hardy, fts svtcci'ssor, Thr o,/, 'ihf Mosn, hatf - 

that peculiar clyrrm whi«,^ attaches to a nov<*l . 
in which the ^rjter vlraws u])f^ (^iildh<K#fl’s 
expenjcn ct^ and ••tlav charai-t^i*'^ of the heroinct 
Mij^ggie^i^liver, has a lar<Je and twagic b^ijilil5y. 
Yet the low pa.s.‘?iges f)f tjie "close, and ^Ma^gie’s 
fluctiiations, perplex aifd •sdinewhat irritate inost 
readers ; and for a jvdiilc at lyast George Rliot’g 
•genius sufft-red as ijjie ^ttempt<*d,to enlarge *€lie 
8co]^ of her w'f^lf bi‘yond* the midland yill*ge. 
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FHix Holt, a p(5i,itical novel, fell flat. Her excursidli 
^into the hist^ricaj rojoance, Rornola, a tale of Italy* 
in the ($ays of Savofiarola, resulted in a ^theme im- 
perfectly vitalised; and the lapt "of her books; 
Daiiiel Dei'omhi, w^iich dej»l.s entirely rvith the life 
of rich an(?‘ father over-eduo.ated people, may be 
pronouBC(,id a failure. " ■ » 

But before '‘she ' wrote this, she bad wiitten 
Mi<i.dl e march, a lujvel of great lengVh, with an 
astoifishing variety of personage*: — afil of iWiem, 
howev-br, uatorally fprrtiing paffc of ,thh tlociety of 
an English country town. It contains t\J’'o varying 
‘^types of the stpiirearchy, and two, rtyS'ess 'Strongly 
digerentiated, of tlfe country'* clergy, with their 
tvoinenfolk; benwith the.se, auctioneers; 'gentlenj^in 
fifriners, bankers, shopkeepers, and . their families, 
mUke a living ba(^‘>X3und,^again.St‘'wliio'i, and in 
gelation to which^^^re .seen tht‘ ptincip^xF' figures, 
who^ though in thi^nviropment, are yetjiot Quite 
‘of it. Theife are, Lwgate, an, aipKitious anti aide 
young «doctor ; Will &|iislaw, t\ Bohemian, ar!.ist 
and pt^itician by ttirns Mi‘. Ca.Haubon, .the scholar 
rector, a naker-u'|D of (jUtolete knowledge, yfe^ so 
.full of the , .schpl^r's to captivate the 

fiady who i.'i; the central peradnage of the story. 
Dorottiea Broacc^ is a wojuan^of l^i^ge and generous 
‘ ^nature, th^e servant ideiils, deficient fn practical 
o Beusefand yet, by licr'^power of faith' and fier under- 
. standing heart, able to ^ccomplisl^ not only l\pr own 
hti^{)inea^ biit*" at least s- resiscAiable measure of 
felicity for others. . Jn this noveh'are tlmee oj four 
- fi^jr^es^ — Mr.c Brodk^e >01 Tipton DorotifeoV -eister 
Celia,'* and the rector,, Mf-. Caawalladerp and his 
shar^-tohfS;ued wife — Vko tiro painted with at^kill 
pot ifiilike ^hat of JVIiss Austop, thor^h from a very 
^iftcrerit standpoint. Celi&’s liinitations would have- 
been less unpardonable in that lady’s eyes. 'With 
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them*and beyond them is a world qi inU»rosts wliich " 
•Miss Austen probjjbly never^^u^sset^at. And the 
niore ohcilooks at it the more»one *nust adinire tht-. 

• skill whiph has related Dorothotv’s hopt's and fears 
to those of*Mr. Kulstrpdc by ft n»'xus that has in it 
hbthing improbabh}* and linkell heii*through* the 
san^e tie iso the crisis of Lvdgat<‘’H fortunes — ^to which 
she.is in ar»second iiMuiner Ixwnul*!)^- tlie relations 
between k^dislaw, hi'i- lover, and Tjy«fgate’>ftprj^tty 
ami sfiallftw y< 4 ung wife. As^or ^Ir. C'asaulxifl, the < 
stftdy of him, of 4iis lunlAtions and^his jealfmsies, 

’ and'of «f)orothea in relation to liim, is simply a 
relehtUss «attterpi**c<‘ — yt't not so relentless as 1» 
rajognise n<f pathffi in his faiiure. • 

^ George iCliot’s reputation, grellt in her own clay, 
is now in,th(‘ {^^‘riod of obscuration, which \)f^en 
fqjlows ^ sudSun fame. 1^’^ ijllL i« <liHicult for Wiy- 
one who fionce^tly studic's thi^(‘ally*gr('at lx>yk, or 
, the sliglTter but na^x' attracye^woi k of Jier eaijli^r 
ycjai^, to doultt of itsVetui^ to its fii^it splefidcair. 
‘Thtere are mafl^*'^'ays in J»! novel, and lajrs is the^ 
way of copious* commeri^r_v% upyn character and 

* aAion.* But the comiu^^'is always full^jf insight, ' 

^ again and ag^in <ftKUa<linirabty •lixpftessed. 

Her wijjting lackr' I ir i 1 1 ian ey , fier narrative w<a*ld 
admit of condensation ; but sucli* jft)W(*r, ^oth of 
cljafacter^atioM an(f chn.st ruction, informed with so, 
much gftnerous wisdom, muftOn thee.*ifd a^urcJ^br 
her her place. The artist whb^siTis by giving t<K> 
mucli is alway.s*4inally foT^iven if*the gift be gcxiS 
enough, and Gc^^e^ liliot’s assuredly is. 

* * • 

Side by §idc w4th the cyireer of the great iWvclista; 

ra|| th^ course of fo«r,g»eat prose writens who. 
were primarily and^consciousl teachcetf and»propa- , 
gandist8-*-Ma<;aulav, Newman, Cailyle, and Rusl^. 
pfd>hes^ Macaulay^ fame wasfthS firA to emerge. 

• ^ * A . • 
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*■ ^Thomas Babjngton Macaulay, born in ’1800? 

united a progligibjis ipemory to, swift and concen-*» 
' trated power oj&- reasoning-, enforced by ftife most 
obviously .tellingf rhetoric. After a bnlli^t career • 

' at ' Cambridge he ^ joined /.he bar, Q.nd opened 
his Vork a.S'-a publicist 'by 'an essay on Milt^, 
written in 1825, and published in the- Edin- 
burgh Review, ki .winch jouivial most -of his long 
series *o£ essays appeared. In 1830 fhe entered 
' Parlfament, wheije oratorical successes were a^ded 
to his* other triumphs; m'lH34 h-e went to Indiaf-as 
a legal tnember of Coiincil, and the famo'.iis Irld^an' 
^xle bears his impress. On his return, •vevcoi Vears 
more of Parliamentary work dit ided his attention 
with literature, till the loss of an election threw 
hi^^i 'back wholly on his first pyeoccupatioii — an 
event which he hj^y^ommemorated'in ftjlndrable 
and characteristic v;\^e. The last ton years of his 
lffe„(whicji ended,, iJh 18.50) w/jre devoted to his, 
Ili'stdry of *tE'i)gl<maS^f which he 'only lived tb 
jComplele, a portion, coXying the jei^n of James' II. 
'and almost all the «iei^ of William. .^It is the 
longest, *n)o^t impa-rtant,' .iA,id mo.st readable Whig 

pamphlet 'ever, writtaa. ^ . 

<-The establishineht in 1802^bi the gr^t Whig 
Tie marks the full recognition of jounialisni. 
Prom tiie days when Swiff, by aHon,>'nious fvrjt- 
e'^s, crystillRsed thb c'onvictions, fir.vt of 'finghmd, 
then of Ireland*, hJie po^-er of the party writer, 
wha^ would her, 'Content ''tq sink ^iis individuality 
and become mei-ely^the mouthiawpe of an organ- 
, isartievn, ^ had , been*" ' steadily growing ; . the 

. oToup"'of young men in ^Edinburgh who asso- 
ciated*^ th6r«.selves with .^tsTrey for their lea^der 
only carried* the principle a step farther. Instead 
of one nameless personahty, there was now a 
namiless grdup forvned, to moWd opinion with 
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Common purpose anS direction. Tiieir effect \«as 
•so great that it naUirally produced rivalry, and for 
the first ialf of tlie nineteonCli ceiitury tlje Edin- 
•buiyh and tht? Quorttn'lt/ wwo fix* prime Jiterary 
forces; until the daily jie\v.s})aper. growing less afid - 
leAsa mere channel for n**\vs, drew to itself mucli of 
the ^anv:^ vlasH of Lilent, and hv pron^])ter and moi’C 
freqiient cotnment s»m)assed tht'^sUw action Cf the 
heavifjr gyi*s; lUit, wh«‘th<‘i- a man wrote in'om; of 
the*tpmrt«?rJies^r yi a daily jijTpei^^he was tirslf and • 
foAnnost A _^ournalist, .llmt is to say, a partisan; 
*anfi ^11 Jjlaeaulay’s work Invars on it the stain]) of 
* Jourhal*Hm-»th(‘ eharaetta-isties of a grouj) rathe# 
than of an itidividflal. Vigoi^ms and virile tlnfindi 
hjs stylo i.s^ it lacks personality ;*we h ok la'liinfl it 
and \fre fiiyl, not* a human heing, hut a ])olHieal 
enfity. ^nd ‘jiist hy reason^fLits lack of suhtlrTy, 
of peiAonal oiiloiu’, iP is of ;^J1 styl)‘s the jnost 
, subject fo*imitatioiy Yet n(^!^)f those jvlio hyive 
caugjit the triPk of sh<?rtenij^ down e solii?, aei#- 
*d(tifiic eightet‘/M*-y(aiturv ^l iods has e\ er^rivallefl 
Macaulav'’s resource's, his^-eaitli ()f illustration, his* 
fKjVer an •efh'ctive gnjfyhtg oi! detail.'^lto as to 
, present the a]Tyeai«^j||l^f^ i(*fra;^ahl(' aiguim’nt. 

Very different and of muen n^on i iio\^' were 
thp hther^gianhs of*ETiglish prose in that period ; 
and all m th«m still lie' lo<1 pe-ar us he; jmlgjtft, 
Yet some* perfunctory re'fyre'iie’e'^irtust he made to 
their work, mucr#e)f whiyh^ie s far iyick #n the |#ist’ 
thoiyrh their deiyUift jnay he* re'ine'mhe'red hy eve-n tlm 
youDg 4 ^|^>hn Henry Ne'wman*^ho liveal fri)m,ViO*l , 
to 181)0 gave hi^ iife«te) Oxfe»rd till he past.; 

forJJ^ TVs vicar of St.»Myry’s, pre'aehingnve(4<ly in. 
the great churyh, he exea t ed an im aleul»W(! influence , 
by his eloi^uence, which he extehde‘<i|)y his<ew'ritin^ 
ifioe Me^ia, two wdlumes of ,sA-idons*and soijje of 
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' hi« verse date from this his ‘Anglican peno9. la 
1841 the publication pf Tract ^C., a climax to his® 
propagajtida of ^Cfatljolicism within the /'Anglican 
community, excited a storm which drove Jhim from* 
hi&*’^position ; and in *1845 hg joiiied tli^. Church of 
RoiAe. Mosiv, famous of his waitings are perha’^’s 
his A 2 }oloaia '‘pro Vita ^ua, The Gra'ni.mar of 
Assent,* a,nd hits ^pocrn, The tDreavi of Geroniius. 
But dfespite* the beauty of this visionr, djfewman is 
essefitially an jjrtist in prose,, and Iw^ writings 
belonJ^,,by tljeir contends ,to cointroveruy.* Wliat 
has universal value iS his style, of whivih Canon* 
Beeching has written that, like the - aijRaosphete, it ' 
is at once simple mid subtle, ‘and ' allows every 
swbject it touches io display its own proper colour. 
It» eontral aim is lucidity, to cobvey exactly the 
aivtiiior’s tliought ; ^''’larmony is «aehieytjd as, a 
secondary object, \ «d Neivman disi'eganls the 
desire for persona], colour, the j:>hvious sfcilmp of a, 
distinctive fuanner oiV.every line. Ho is tluj onb 
prose waiter of the nino^’icnth cerjtuty who achiGyliS 
a groat manner wk'hou^ the least trace of a 
mannerfsuj ; and the reaSpvi is, no doubt, tKa/. which 
he gifve Iwinself — tlud Iw rn^^;,jyn'r<)|:o for writing’s, 
sake, but for the "sake of ci^'eying a n^essage. 
The bvauty his nature informed the whole. 
Thackeray and Ruskin (in *hib later mapner) 'have 
H«i5motl\ing bfijthe sjvfpe’' ease and simplicity, yet the 
medium with is , not so transparent ; they 

coi^e more«thapc iSewmarh ,does bai’ween the reader 
and the argument that it is uttei'od. or tbo Lilo fim*- 
.is4pld. . , 

« 

. A proph«t of no Catl|olre cast was this Scotch 
peasai)^ TRimtias Carlyle, born in 179o, a year beiore 
the •death of B,urn8, son of-nust such another home 
as gjkve Burns his bh‘th and breiAldng. Thej. Carlyles, 

/ . t ' . t • 
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Vith Ihe common ambition of ScoVsb peasants, b»ed ‘ 
• their clever son for the miipstrv, ai^d sent him to 
Edinbilr^i Univei’sity, where )ie d^stin^nisiied hinf- 
•self in luathematies, and lK*jjan to study (jerman. 
The friend\iliip of Ed^ai-d Irfin^ ^ot him emplby- , 
ment as a tc'acher : jt*br(Ai^ht bun alsv'wuHjuaiiiianco 
witji Misis Jane Welsli, an heiress, A bi'auty, and a 
wit. Carlyle was then drifltn^ V'tween* IHerary 
hack\vorli .and tutorship. His earliest pifblished 
boftks w^ne tj-anglatious frolii ^k' (i«*rmanT and- 
a-* Life* of SckHirr, )uid« bis work, may .at this 
pe*im if! described as a Jiropaj^anda of (U'rman 
phifos«phii*tlK)u<'bt In 1821) he mad(‘ his )‘ventf»l 
nmrriajjo wHli Mills Welsh. a*id carried one of the. 
yiost clewfr and hi^h-spirited ladi<‘s ot'daa' tiufei,o, 
drudjje fta' him* in a eottif^i! at ('rai;;('npirt.tack. 
iiore, ii/ the*l(Wieliness of j^|jh(‘otch moorland,#\vas 
writt<fti his .st»an{fe Siitire, i{es%rh(s,u\ Y'hieh, 

^for the,?itst tiiiK', Cur^de al^i^sl himse]!’ to \\^rfl(! 
as Ije talked, ‘in a lan^ua<;^ii^hly c«i?oure<H)y tki! 
Biblical plinfscb^ciffy aml/the writinj^s (^f Scot<!h 
divin<!S. It is tfie dictio^yof «, S(y)lch pi'asant, who 
h!d rt«id*much, propli^^ii}; euncerninj^bian and 
the world. VheHtjilr IHl tlejid in 1'a*}'laiftl, but 
was wglcomed byi^iiersofi in* Anu'rica. •* 

In 1884 the ^arlyles moved to 4<o1idon, t^id took 
IIP *their, life-ion^ nlffnle at the ls>us(! in (Jieyn^; 
Row, nbw kept as a nafl<y*al meml^rial, 

Carole worked, endur«^, jf^^l * (tomplaim'd for' 
^ijjht and fonty yejys— durin^^thiity-thnij of 
wlijch his wife«l)<?ry with hiiii, not uncomplaining. 
J[leeeg|^on came first to hhe Tiew ^ilent 
few— ironi Mill,*Ix!ig)l Hunt*, Sterling, rflitt* others,* 
C|rlyle, refnwjtory totil^ cfinstraint, lai)f>ure<l on at 
his self-choson task . a History of the. Iktnchjievolu-^ 
tion, delivered in tne manner* of f^ophewingf ^ts 
.ptiblic|^^on brougili him atJast^idtori<?ty, wr ^rlyle 
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ce«fcainly veriliefi Swift’s dictum, that you can bd’ 

sure of a inaij, of ^eu^',us when .all the dunces are 
efgainst h>im. Pifospei^ity was attained by iiis series 
of lectures to audiences largely ‘organised by • 
friSnds ; and then followed his essay on Chartism^ 
in which Can'yle figured still as a Radic.al, in so far 
as his work treated the spirit of revolt. L^tcr c^me 
his study of LV’o which revealed him as»the 
enthusiast for the strong man, and as thvi apostle of 
the (hjctriiui preaels'Ci in PaMf, and Premnt, or® in 
Lattei^~day Pa\^pldf’ts, that Might ts alwayV^ identical 
or couv(!rtible with Rij^ht. This increasing bijfssof * 
h!s mind led liiin to find a congenial subject ‘for his 
greatest historical wurk in tluV making of the 
Prussian iKonarchy under Frederick th- Greats 
Th«, close of this work .set the seal bn his fame ; but 
it coincid(“d with the 'th of his wif:., who end been 
the unceasing htilpei^^^^ all his'undertakings. ■* From 
h5r death pu 1 8()() .„oi ^yards he wrote Iftt'le, only , 
irjterposing n-'w aiul tli ^ii with pul )lic'^ utterances to* 
advocate, any measure v'-at eurtail(\'l' liberty. Tn ’ 
private, matters, Jiow.-vei wh(‘th<‘r of eqndirct or 
belief, hd (h'luanded for Irtii^ielf the fulles'i h titiide. 
Few have, praetistal h',-.? 'V',i*;.‘it th'ey preached, , 
and no one has spoken so m\leh in pr-iise of 
silence, ^vith {iii,,eloqu(ajce (udv mai'red by itera- 
tion. He had humour witlToiit toleranc-', a rare 
*V:b»bina,tiou ; J)ut it \y'as not without :ts cohipanion 
gift of tenderness.. His, .stvle, of all others, the 
leastf proper,, for imitation, s]nnes 1 y its genius for 
emphasis. He has a wonderful (y for tlu' .salient 
feature in a scene or a character, a woncTb*”*- 1 gift, 
for the l/04‘d to stamp-it in imagination. . Infinitely 
laboric<.is, he aehievn'd considerable accurmw in Ids 
.^recoi'd of details ; but by his presentment of them 
ill vdolent light ^d shade, ho distorted thd truth of 
their lineaments, as lightring falsifies what it iflpveals. 
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• Hisf discijfle and* biographei*, jjlanu'.s Anthoijy 
»Froude, wrote a Ix'autifnl and luiftinonH English — 
almost ihf most perfect writteji fli^his da y^— which 
^feemed the vej*y mirror of truth. I'nhanpily, he 
inherited*C^rlyle’» inability to divest himself of l^ia, 
cfnd.hy no means ri vaWingdiis ma^tler in^tj'dious stfidy, 
hrongh^ his name into disr(*pnte as a garhler of 
fachf. ButJ)y a strange injustice la^ was ^)r*nct])ally 
blamed fo^* the biogi’a]>hy of his lu'ro, \\'hieh ^ave a 
pretierftment' Carlyle. adinhtin<j to the fnlt liis 
octets »f 4emper,^*nd yetg-onvi'yingjn adtljthm to 
•n portrait of gri'atness that .stuist' of something 
• lovable«wbitdi is hardly to be derived fi’om (’arlyle’ii 
ov^n writing*. • 

• • . * *. 

John Rtiskin. ^hose death in liK)0, at the age.of 

87^ fitly ^closi'S tl*e cent\iry,^',as a disciph' alsc^^of 
Carlyl®s, ifnd Ijke hini,«)f Scott^' e.\t»^ietion, though 
^vory dililwont in ^he circuin^a* u-es of his on;rirt. 
*TJic son*f)f a \*i.‘altir\' \fine nJ'acTiunt ^^o*had•ta.st* 
Vifongh to be i#gT“nfrous of the arts, buskin 

was bred among |)*ictu res ^d i 4 rti.sls. Oxfold made ' 
*itf# full Suppression on by rnttun*, .sensitive 4o every 
beauty, and Iws partaj^%neyuiag(-d fu^'ill nvays 
*their pi^c(X!ious j^P^'^ii'tteci elrtl<T While still yf 
schoollx>y age he was writing jyl ♦enturf^us art 
critieism, prem^Jnitory* of the gr«at <l<dence of 
Tifrner, Wnich.was the centjnl ‘idea -ol^, His J/ocZeft* 
Painters, published at the ageTd' twiaity-four. The 
fisst folume of t^at woi-J< lowed ^^yire ^han a jJeW 
force in criticism • «it showed a new master in prose, 
who*ttl^^<*iriched tl'e laiigu^^f, •somewhat im])p^iy•f- 
i^eS t^^r a century < 4 f academic cofrect*e»»,*Dy a 
return tA its source — tlyi f»flj vocabulary, the tjplling ^ 
periods of the^ ElizaViethans. Th- Sevgn Lamps of 
Architecture and Tfie Stones *of ^en.ice foTlovod,. * 
emljodyi^ more a^K more ed.hioal lelching w it^ the 
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a^thetic priiicij^es. It was first as a" lovet V)f th<' 
arts that lluskul was led to feel the meanness of^, 
ftiodern ^standards^ t^e overruling lust fr^r* money, 
which Carlyle denounced unceasingly as a soulless, 
coi/imercialism. Bub it insjnred iir miskin a positive 
ratlfer than ft, n»!gative crifcicisfn : his desire througii 
life was to uplift and ennoble the liv,es of the 
workers' ’Ctirlyle preachefl ,,the gospel of Work, 
work as a d'uty ; Buskin preached the.j^oy in Avork, 
the Trorkman’s i^nln'rent right to the possibility of 
pleasnr/! in hi.ji labour. ^ ,, , 

Thxis ar<)S(% out of hw work as a ])rv>pagandist of« 
jkieas in art, the revolutionary teachi,ngaipoy,i ethics • 
aiuU political econon^’’, which vas fb’vt shaped in 
lps''essays /.Mititlecb U nto th is Litst. It lypuglit him 
into -collision with the political tcachms of an a^e 
coHvinced of the if\%‘Z faire tlii^pry, or, as Rus- 
kin called it, 'the fiyih of devil -taki^-thd-lii’Admdst. 
And from that dab'A'yibout ISOb onwardv<' — he was 
a preacher Ksf sociai ubjpias, \i proj>het of revolt yet 
not of radicalism — in r., position of ,1 atred towards 
the existing order wliich bt‘ himself likened to that 
of Swifb. His writing gent'rally the form- of 
lectures, unu lectures chi/ young pt.‘ople', among 
Avhom his magnetic pe^^sonaTity .always awakened 
enthusiasm. dlis most notable jireaching was done 
as Shuie Profc'.ssor at Oxfe.xK, wh-.-re perhapr the 
V influence .hi« character and the fijiith cf his life, 
rather than his sy.stiom «>f doctrine, laid the founda- 
iioijs of tuRch _tjuit has'lx'en constructed since his 
day. In his second tenure of the professorship, from 
tlnxse who !uu.i;xl him listenetl U\ tlyj utter- 
ancea<ef .a splendid inbuligeijce manifestly deranged, 
but Q? a Jieart no leas^ .nai.vfestly sincere and un- 
corrupted. . .A*^d the full expression of this, the later 
Buakm, . is fou^d ii» his latest publicatioiis. Fora 
Clayigera, a« scriesi of letters iQ his Guilll St. 
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QeoTgn,’ aY\d*Pmete^ta,*A review of his life ayd 
^nemories. Here, os Mr. Harrison* imw jM>inted out, 
you haA’e^no lonjjer the maj^'r ^>f sRitely^ dietion? 
Jthe builder of ^'ritKls not less artineial than v«*i*He ; 
you hav?^ the witty and j^n-^nant sjHM'eh of*nn 
inimitable \<ilker, na\t^ solemn,* now^,jeHtin^,**but 
always sej^ious lx*hih<l inij'th. always t^'r.se and vivid 
evei! wfien^inost soh'yni. Tla^ thinj; wlfieh oan Im* 
most adequy,tely judj^ed alxmt Irtish in *-- now while 
hisjteachui^ seems to ])r«'s<‘nt» itstJf as a ehaa.'f of 
inc^msisj,e4eies, a iiuirtieulate revolt yijfainst 

•th*e t<indeiicii« of nuKlern nfa — is tlu* lonn in which 
• he blotjju^l Jiis thought ; and one may sjiy confi^ 
dently that jiy nuwi has »;ive4i to Knell, sh jm^e a 
gjreater rayge, from the lofty viusie of jiassii^iyi 
i^iicli, have a Ix'Hiuty that is wholly noetiealf jgid 
yet nevcii de^^jm'ftib* into a stm’i'otypeu rhythn\^*to 
the supple* familiar tregtmenf plaiif words of the 
urgent p^Jobh^ns • with whij^i* human «*xisfenc^ 
tempts Ami IxwlHes rtis. • ^ • 

*••• . •.* * 

It will Ix' se<*rt, 1)V 

•a iijoinent^ that in tin 
tcx>k on* a widyr rjin^ 

*WTitt*i*s essentia llji*’* 
divide<l tinly by a thin 


a^’oi^e who consitlers for' 
^ivnebx'ytli (•(‘iiiuiiy prosj; 
f^slyn am 1 (HrVlo, great 
j)r<j,s(!, 'AN^Te ■ nevertheleyrf 
i’<lec from .t*e d omain of 
p<X‘ti;y. And i# is.»tl«*refore, tin* Jens surprising 
that the Wie f)f Y^nglish jKM-t.** sKoulfU*opi(raet rathJS^J 
than spread after tin* death oT^Iixfon. Nef’erthc- ' 
leys, poids then** wen* in •filentyT lynl t^ie at l^hst 
holds his position wnchaTleiigeahly. *It is tex) early 
yet •t^aiiy InW fxisteritY *^11 rank Mattlidj^ 
Af^MdPlwhom m<|st of,us haye rea<l* wit\|* *k*irght ' 
both in his poems and yis critical essays^. Ncy is it 
perfectly certain that KnAv^ing, who lyis be^n the 
poet par ^ccelfence <lf tly* genoratii^i now* ,gro\^iiiig 
up, will|survive at^all in bulk. *N« dne disputed the 
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siip^reme excellence of his* wofrk at its? best, us foy. 
instance in Me^ awl Woraen ; but, on the other^ 
hand, no one tlenies tHe vices of style wl^ich make 
his principal w?)rk, *Ttie Ring an^ the Book, so, 
dififcult or reading. , He may vaxish from general 
viei*i, as Horpie, a man of yef^* similar qualities and 
defects, has variished, or a§ Cowley vanished half a 
century “later. ^But 'J'ennysoi^’s place, a.s^a landrftark 
in En^ish Utei’atiTrc, is not less as.sui*ed than that of 
Pop<n and with e. bri«f review of what is ^ faini]iar, 
this book may cfosc. 

^ Alfred Tenny.son was born in IHQp.’sq^n .df a. 
country clergyman ; ^nd, thouglv.not fifthly come of, 
wa« in a ,positioiv to tmjoy a Cambridge care*er, 
^heye his commanding personality attmcted to hiln 
a <^oop of admirers^ from among ^the 'oqst of his 
generation. ^’rom|<:'i% child hooa *lie had", written 
oopiftusly in verse, oven his carU*' eflqrCs show a 
notable ii1a.stery of f(i^. But ‘his gpnius vnatured' 
mowly, and fiis first votime, published in lH3£,,lfty 
' open at ^nany points to\die attack which came in 
the Quofifterly frOin LockOjjt. More fortunate tha^ui' 
many, Ttsffhyson was abl<j.^\^^i t ; >rnd, ten yebrswent 
by in which he b»'<ioded ana**f^^%shdd, till he could* 
give the worl||l a now volume containing rrfuch that 
was n€^v, and iifuch also tln\t v'irs old — for example, 

' ^none an^ The /ioAos.Aafrrs, revi.sed and* perfected. 
*‘?5rha|Js the very Ixj^At and most characteristic of his 
work IS to be fouAd in fj)rch jxiems as those num^, 
in l7’Zy!»scs,^an(I *a number 'of .sbofter lyrics. Here 
tdgp was the Mortfr d,’ Arthui*', fdteshadewingi’ the 
1?847 appeared^, his ,/irat loi^** pbeqsa. 
The pTnnfiesB, where magnijBcent poetry is aquan- 
deredT upoo^a fantastid and unworthy framework. 
"Sjjet the poet here rpproapheii the fi^itjon which 
was 4x1 be his— ^that of interpre&ing and di|^nifying 
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ih verse the boating thought of hjs country. His 

■liighest ochievenienit in this J(in^ was reached in^ 
18 ^ 0 , wlidh he publishetl In Mnanoriiim — a .^‘ries or 
sequence 4 )f po^us which group thein.selves ro»n\4^a 
central lau>ent. feeve»teen yeivrs before, Artjnir 
Hfnry Hallatn, tha poet's cUxsest friehd, and* the 
betrgthal t)f Ids sister, ImdMied in the now^ir and pro- 
ndse»of you^h; and roitnd this iheiwoty Ivul ga^fiered 
broodipg thsrtghts on life and ^t'uth — the desirg for 
imnfortalif^'k th» reevoil of doubt, tlu'linal triuniph — 
thrftugh*jut)ci|.ssc.s Hmrdly be exprt*i.sed irt nrgu- 
■^nentT of ft’^d faith. Tlu* work carried 'reiujy- 

*8011 at micefhto the foremo.st place of the religious'* 
teiKihers outs 1 (fe th<? garb of «hfgnia — the prophel^of 
aq age wIa-mi new di.scoveries fV'cre shTiking oUl 


, belieb^ His yiarpage followe<l close on this,* t^e 
crqwn of**k pre^sperous an<l u«»j^lMUitful life ; but Tor 
a tnoiiTbn^, ^^|^th , the* publiaition ot his 
jinportayt •volume, Jl/uud, cajrfio^a set-bask to bis 

* popuVirity. l^djkq everythy'ig else insthis npostlif 

of ^elf-master^,« 'l.describ^the total surreiider to 
passion — tjrst to love, the^to flngar, last of all to 
rerftdr.se < rfnd there arq^romenls wlKyi* the ^note 
£rows shrill. ’i^'et^^giWa/ffi, fiqwjicre else is the, 
wauty so luxuriant, the irtastery oj metre anfl 
language so absolute, as in the beat parts »f this 
poqim! Tli^ hhftifi of tfie Kinff^wh'ith ^me nexC^ 
mark at once the climax of Ins^nopulairt^ arxl thd ' 
declinp of his creative powpr. T^cy were lollow,^d, 
(aflong intervals^ for IVnnyson w^»i a%lelibei%te 
worl^r) W the»«erie.s of steely but somewhat 
uqin2^|||lng plays, ami in the last tw*;lve ^aM»*ftf 
his'life (Whi3i enllftil in ?89.‘l) 1*5- three moreVofumes 
of s||orter verse. ^ 

There can ba no dpubt of Tennyson V valde H 

• his own |L^. He h^l a Ivonderfu^^tt for* sayfng 
ir^nablev^rse whatf the more advanced thinker® of 
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tHfe time were thinking or haS thought, ancf thu9 
he popularised fruitful ideas. So in The^ 

THncesi. he marked, admirably the hig’if fevel .of 
coi^emporary judgment on woman's claim to an* 
enlarged sphere of ^freedom ;^^so in manj' poems he 
. gave' fine iflterance to tile broad conception hf 
evolutiqp,^ and again ifi many others ■ to ^ the 
Imperialist jdeA. c^'Jt the nijw truth <'of oneoage 
is a^t be the truispi of the next, and d'ennyson, 
as a thinker, stacids a chance of growing obsolete. 
Nothing, however, can* at any* time impair *iiie 
beauty of such a narrative as Elaine, ' oi the l^vcal 
iove passages in Maud, or of a huWvlred poems 
imi^itited with that S'onorous majesty *'of utterarce 
which waif Tennyson’s through more thrm half a 
ce^tftry — from the day of Ulysses the dayoft7rosV ,,V 

inff the Bar.^ Evep vhe Idylls, wfiere^ cert0.in 
^aediocrity of temperament ‘ seems t o undel’lie the 
superb diction, ma^.^ J^obably iy>lain thefr jplace as, 
tnasterpiecea of style. \ ‘ 

They^suggest inevit^y a parftllef' with SpeUsbr, 
by their high-wrought ^orkmanship, their some- 
what la^gi^id grace, aniv^^ that fine .senso ofr ^he 
, romantic* value of ^Umfcica^i^^hichi informs them.^. 
But, and here is Teimy.son’s mastery, the ji^ictorian 
poet ccnstructed no dialect alien fijpm the speech of 
men ; he wrote an Englisli' \t hich becaone fdr Jiis 
'^wn day the standard of poetic diction.** And in 
^thg Idylls, as In^ ^11 that he wrote, he wielded a 
verse alwwy's Uarmonioifli, end wonderfully capable, 
lyhen he chose, of ^nse-sugg^jstiQn. The famous 
in thp Arthur, beginnirig^y,*, 

* f>ry clashed hi# harneal in th^ icy cayes 
• Alia l>arren chasi^w,^ « • 

is only an‘<!^treme instance of his power— perhaps 
fieta used ia ^jseess— to si^g&st sound by |tne ring . 
of words. *But,' although uie^Q!*e]iny8onjiJn bliajk 
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that in him which has beon^inost consciously 
^n_ .. iessfully copied, his j^s^ater contribution tq 

the tecttnfkiuc of English poetiy, 03'* which he must 
always ri^lbain a* historic place in the tlevelopmei\|i,of 
his art, can«be found ^nly in Ids lyrical inetr^ — 
a\tove all in Maud., Mr. (’oventry Paiidiore pofnted 
out ^iu the Edinburgh Rtaietr) that her^ an artist 
had «leiinitc 4 y returned to the /ftiglod^ax*>n principle 
of dividing the verse into bars of equal tiine-vaUie, 
whifch the*poet*tilled up at will, williout the ol^iga- 
tioA to make ^any "type of *1001 prepo*»<lerati*. “ In 
the ,frreat{;r part of Mand,^ he wrote, “there is 
’really rw oAe? metrical foundation than equality* 
ofd.he nundi#r'of accents in eaMi verse.” 'rennyApn, 
he pomts out^ employs rhyiife. whii li* was un‘ 

. knowit to the Ar^lo-Saxons, hut employs it as^a 
th^g of Secondary value. spoAiAg tlu'^'hynies offcn 
at immhi^se di;|tanyes. ‘Alliteration, again, he uses, 
Jbhough ^(Jt as thc,^nglo-Saxo»s did on a fixed 
* principle ; bubVith^ the incryasing nurtitier of *lon^ 
wfirfls, each ha^hy^its acccLC fixed, there is |io sucn 
need to rqark the stre.s.s,j# w^s felt in the mono- 
sydrfbic » Anglo- Saxon. Mik n wnrd, th^i^uietre of 
^aud is a meVe ^iJiir cjfh •h.ysin.si* .with rhyme,, 
and inajbhe comp^ed to tlA^ Homerm hexametef, 
but is freer froi^ fixed law. Such % luetre »an he 
haydfed with wonderful effect l^ty a line artist, and 
the preco(\ent «'t was caughtMp^b^^Mrf Swinburn^* 
who drew from ^he language harjiionies richer ajid, 
mdre varied than ^lad Ihjchi neanl l;a*fl*re. ♦^Fenny^^n 
himself, after th*irlay of A/uiyi^adhered mainly to 
heJttQi«lK||PHed rhythms; buff to the eVd of •hi^ life 
he^as aRi\'ays cajtable ftf ipfirfite and subtfe*varia- 
tiopn of inetre. His sRiU Was never irtdre ftobly 
shown t^n in*the rivre music his OSe to 
. from wHdh may he quhted t\vo ,Mne^ ap'plioanle 
n^t «nd^ to hin^^lf. 
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t f • 

THou that singest fwheat and woodland, tilth and vineyard* 
hive and h^j'se and hprd, 

Sill the qharm of the Muses often floweringt in a lonely 
word. * • • 

AnS ifc is present iii full ingasui^e every, in the last 
poenft of all^the Silent Voices^ which he dictates 
while •K!,. articulate on his death -bed, inter- 
weaving aHjitekition^ varying the pau.s3s, swefiing 
thq vdWel sounds, up to the solemn cIosq^; as some 
skilled fencer might thrust and parry with unfai^ng 
grace^ and accuracy, thowgh wit!i flaggmg* forosas, 
while life ebbed from his veins. 



INDEX* 


. Abbotefojjd,* >uiit by Sjir 
Walter Scott,, 291^ 29/. 
298 ^ 

Abmlomaiid^lchitophel, j 
AbropoUs, The, marl/lcs taken | 
* from, 3IJ. * « • 

Ac|ofObltvipn, HF. 

Adam />ffic,^9. ) 

Addison, ^Ii>8cph, bie and 
'.work, )6*21C)9;,rcfcrftd to, 

156,. 177, 1}«183,, 243; 

* t*(Jbe’8 portrait of| 181 -18-. 
i iiii* /)^i7 9fi7. 


Addrm to the. DtH, 282, 267. i 
*Ad^m to the Irish Peoftle,! 

Adonain, 363, 364,*^5*Wt|J|^^ 
\f)neid, Keats’ translaibn of. 
370. • 

Affliction of Marg^rti, Ih^, 

340^1. i 
A/lstor, 360. , 

Alc^miAf The, 72-74. 
Alamos FcMsf, 1\3. 14.). 
Alffor Love, 142. • i 

Alleyn, George, 33, ♦ 

All's mllth^nds im, 50. 

AnlfeH^P^Troe 

Great ^axn tomrds hr 
Alkerican Cotonitffl^ sp<jech 

by Buri, 2«.«9. . 

Aaosnl Ijutriner, The, 346, 
347. 34^9. 356. * 


Anne, Queen. 1S9 (sec aU"i 
JAteraiure in time of). ^ 

Annesloy, near Newsnjad. 
311. • . • • 

MirabdiH, 141. ** • 

ytw/iottari/, The, 303, .3t)7. ^ 
Aikikiymul Gleo}tatx'n, 52, i42. 
Apologia pro Vila Sm, 394. . 
Arbutlinot, John, 1H3, 194. 
Arcadfs, 99. >» ** . 

i4Vcadta, 23, 49, H3. 

treojevjitifa, V^. | . • 

Alfolishtvfi 

T, Christiohiity, 189. . 

•Aristot/h, 171> * , 

«Arn«)ur,,Jean, ttirns wjfe,^ 
.^0.* „ ^ 
Arnold, Mattkcw, 148*149,208, 
245, 248,*.3.fl, :U2, 309. 

Arthur, King, theme for ma|yr , 
arifcrs, 2f. . / 

As yS% likhit, 52, 65. 

Asiraa ilediix, 140, 141. » . 
*'*A strophd ijitjfl SUtl<i, 22, 4% 

At the comer of Wood Street, 

Abgusta, Bjyon’s 3al^**ll&r, ’ 

jjoo, • 

Auld Wat of Hajden, 299. 

' AMten, Jane, life and wwk, 


aoa, .KJw,| ow, ♦**” 

^aaiay’B’i)ra{8eo{,287 ; 
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f 


• c I 

883 ; Mamjield Ecirk^ 283, 
284 ; Northanger ^)hey^ 282, 
^ 283-284 ; Pe7%uasi(^^ ,883, 
284 ; l\ ids and fPrejn^lice^ 
282, 283, 284-287. 

Aiwlbn, IjaJy, friendship ^with 

C<iwper, 275 277. 
Antoffiofjraphyj^^’yi}, 252, 254. 


Bacon, Sir Fraricis,*'84i8S,^ 148, 
IJl. 

Bacoif, Sir Nicholas,^85. ^ 
Baileys Harry, KK 
Ballantyne, Janits, 293, 295,* 
907 * 

Bard! The, 207, 20S 
Hari^ahy Rxidge, 384. 

Uar^'y Lyndon, 381, 
latli, Miss Austen’s Stay in, 
283. 

Bitdle of the Bookn, 184, 186. 
^eaconsfiehl, Loi^l, 173. ^ ^ 
ieaiunont and Fletch^, 57, 

* 6J)-70, 71, 74, 75, 77 ; Lines 
in Wesfniii 


of Eocperiinc^, 
of Innocence, 


273^ 

272, 


SSngs 
Songs 
273f 

Bleak House, 385,^ • 

Blenheim, Rattle of, 163. 
Bocc4ic(yo, 7 ; Filo^trato, 8, 9. * 
Boethius, Chau^r’s prose ver- 
* sioi^of, 19. 

Boileau, 136, 139,^63, 171. 
Bolingbroke, Visco^int.^ 1S3, 
f89T 196. 

Hook of Martyy^, c^r29. 

Book of Thel, 273* 

Bonnie Dun dee , 30 1 . 
lioswelFs Life of^joHnson,^te3, ' 
232,237-239,240. • 

Boyle, Roljert^ T^orfl ©rrery, • 

Brawne, Miss, engagement to 
Keats, 374. 


(fa tjie Tdhi/i^ in 
Abbey, 75 ; MauVs 


rnuiHfer 
Trage*{*/, 

t 69, 75 •^ Phi/aster, 69;'7’J 
Noble Kinsmen, 69, 

Beardie, 889. * 

Bee^ ^V’Aci^^vV^hlsmitlf’s con-€v 
tributioni to, 241. “ 

*l^eohing, Canon, 39-f * 

Beggar* s Opera, (S3, 

Belle I^ime sans S^ferci, Ln, 

. Jil5, 378. 

FM^ypo, 317. ^ 

Bentloyt Richard, ISo^ „ 
•Betkoley, Bishop, 1634 
BeiAeley, tent, ^^^’'iceroy oi 
Ireland, 185. 

BU|)e, authorized versJ^u^ of 

IfMiSV f 

Blackn^dbif^ Magazine^ • 372, 
374.4 ^ * 

Blake, Willie®, 267-258, 2*ft- ’ 
.273 Boor of Thel,^ 273; 
]P^^icak Skftcha^^Z ; Song 
ofjhe Chimnty 5u?feiar. 272 ; 


Bride of^Abydos, 313. 


303. 


Bride of Lavim^inoor, 3 
Bridgewaifet*, Karl Vf, 99. 

Brig nail Biviks, 301.** 

Broken f Heart, 7(\, * 

Bronffe, Chjirlotte, 225 ; Crif.i^' ^ 
cisip of Jane Au8te^;», 287 ; 
Jane i^yrS. and Villette,^Wi,^ 
Bronte^ Kmily, 225 ; Wutheriiig 
Heights, 389. a * 

;:Brooine, Dr. Wftliaai, 17^1. 

nr^, Thos., 89-93, 148 ; 
Ma%len of Cyrus, 89 ; ReligiiS 
Mediei, 89, 90 ; fJrn Bnrial, 
89 ; V^Ugar Em*ors, 89. 
NroWningv Robert, 381, 399- 
400; }fenand K'omen, %00 ; 
The Ring and the Book, 400. 
Bucclengh, Duke of, 2§9. 
.^Buckin^ani, Duke of, 87, 545, 
152f 

Buir. R%f, Mr., ^4. g, 
Bunyan, John,^|*\^489-l^ 

^ 148, ^58; Oracm%ihou7KUng 
4 iM the Chi^*of miners, 130; 
Holy War, 130; Ufa and 
DfaBi of %1/r. Badman, 130; 

^ PilgHm's 130 - 133 , ^ 



iiA>k 


X 


' . 1 

nurba4K^< RichArd, 44. 

*Barke, Kdinuml, life and work, 
• 247-249; referred to, 231, 


243. 


t » 


1-282. 

2^9. 


315: 
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Sat'danj^lw, M 7 ; 

313; Tiro 
,i/oM of 


Blimey, Fanny, iMl 
’Burns, liil^rt, 258, 

Burns, Robert, life and w^k. 
*•258-270; referred w>, -«H> 
256, 257, 300. 394: Ad; 
dmiot lb l\e JfeU, 2^2. ‘jW i ; 

Saturday Nnjhtt 
261; I)un<i(*n flrny, 264; 
IlaJhwe'eii, 265 ; The Holy 

hir, 'im} //^y 

^Willie’n braver, 2«2, -66; 
Jtaohile'^FaiwvU , 21)2 ; Jolly 
mfiyars,*2C^, 265, 2i0; Oj 
a' (h* ahtx tfie. wind can 

Maw, 269 ; Sfni-j>h<rmu » Ln- , 
mttU, 26^* Scot>t wha hae, | 
•261 w Tam (llni, 264 ; /«»» 
o’ Shanta* •2«2, ; 7/k 

Tim 270# A Under 

26« 270^ * 

lurns, WBIjnin, i58. • 

Sutler, Samuel, IhidtUmi, Irf3 

• 13^ 150. 1 , . 

[Kson, Ada, 314# • 

IjVron. Lonl, life AiM work. 

- 308-328, .361 : *‘J| 

244, 270, 288, .1211, Mm 

Scott’s successlul 
narrative ^ ' 

Shellcjl^B friendship for. 361 . 
Berypo,ZVI',Bri^ofAUt,da^. 

313 ; Cow. 3ip ^7# -3^8 

Harold^ 310, 
313, 316, m fThe Cormir, 
313u The Deformed Tiwi' 
^formed, 317 ; Donyfmn,m^ 
317, 318, 319, 38.^36- , 

Dream, 31 1-?«1 5 

BaWiWo 


Bieije ^ Cormth, 
Jj'oKcari, 314> ; riV*/* 
tueii/! :y9-a25. • 

Byron, Ijuly. 314-315. 


»f 316; 

^ritOKer of ^whtUon, 


<'adeiin/> aud^i'auri^iia, WU. 

C.tin, 316. 617, 318, :126. 

Call not the. roj/ai» S^ede vn- 
rbrfi^ia.^, 34;2- 

(.'ainbridi/c, Byron wt, .llO ; 
ttryilen, 140; ThoB»rtray,, 
207; ^Jabriel Harv/jy, 2*-; 
Maeaulai7 392 ; Milton, 97, 

• ‘W : Spenser. 21-22 ; Jeremy 
'I'aylor, 93 ; Tennyson, 40(^; 
Thai'krtay, 380, 38/. 

Cihit/xiiiin, The, 163. 

CandMe, 175. « , 

CanU ibury, Chaucer a visit 

^'■$terhury ^ TalfH, 8-20? ‘21, 
143. 

Varitmio, 45, .57. 

I CareW, 77, S2,;ms 

Carlyle, 'I'liaiiias, lito aftd 

work. 380, :i91-397. 398; 
(Jhnrtwvi, .396 ; • Cromwdl, 
31)6; •J'rrdtriek-lhe Ureal, 
396*, the. French 

lie volution, S9.\; Ldtterday 

PfAn/thleiMl 39t>; Bife. f>f 
' Sehillrr, ,396; Pant lind 
Prfeen% :«6 ; Far^or Rtmr 
txiH, 305.* 

( iirlyle; M<-s- . 

Ca>ttQwatiL The, 2<8, *79. 

Colo, m. 

^•CaxUuT, William. 27. 

; Cecilia, 287, 282. 

Ctt)4>ridKe. HM». ' i 

Celtic langtUgo in Jrel^'and. 
Wales liv to**i»ldlo oti 
eighteenth cwitury, 266. 

I Cenri, The, 362. 

1 Chalfont St. •6ile*,* Milton t, 

Bt6yat*lll. 

Chapi^an, wear 


i^a •» 
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loS, 151T 1^1 

C.,89, 137, i:w, 139551. 


• Chapman & Hall, Dickens’ 
publisliers, 381. ^ 

ChararterSj 89. 

Oiiarles I 
Charles 1 1 
Cl)£^peiitier,'Mis8 (Lady Scott), 

Char^ot’honae, Steele and Ad- 
^ dison at, 162 ; •Thackeray, 
380. 

OhartiHfti^ 39o. ^ ^ • 

Chathani^ Dickens’ home iu 
eaFl}rand later life, 381. « 

* Chance Ceoffrey, ^ife ainl 

work, H*20 ; referred to, 27, 
46, 53. 54, 85, 255, 299, 37 
by Milton, 102 ; Dry den’s 
•appreciation of, • 149-150 ; 
pt ote version of Boethius, fO ; 
OcAiterhnry ^TaleHy 8-2^), 21, 
^43; (^omi^fynt of ('hancer 
I^urse^ 2*3 ; Dot he of 
lUtnnche the Dnche^HsCy^ X; 
/loHH of FamCf^H ; Le^fende 
mf (^ood Women ^ 8 ; ^^Wa- 
7n%ii itnd 69 ; Hk^oihtH 

^nd> (^resMda^%^ 9. 

Chavvorth, Mary, 311-312. 

Cha worth, Wr., 309, 311. 
Cheyno Uow, Carlylois hoftie, 

• 395. • 

Childi 


ChuKih, Dean,*23. 

Cibber, Colley, 179. 

Citizen^ of the Worlds Gold-' 
contrij^uttons to, 


smith’s 

241. 

(ylaphaim 

i53. 

•ClarRndon, 


r'epys' 

6 


• residence,* 


395. • ^ # •lV^Wb/€^, 50, 06, T9, C05;' 

Ihildv //arojjf/, *310, 313, 315, J U ^rfninfjf 205-206; ( 

• * • I 1 the heath of Ti 


ChSbHs ayid J/ytaft. 139 (note).* 
Christ’s Col lege, * (^mbridee, 
Milton at, 97. 

Cln^st’s Hospikil, C^le'-idg^ n^, 
345, • • • 

' Christ ahel, by Colerrtlg^, *313, , 
•34(^347-34Hj^;i55. ^ * 
Chrimaii, //crof 162.^ 

Ch^stian Morals^ 89, 99. < 

Chri^i^H JSooLi, 384. ^ • 

^Jukristma^O^roi^ 3S4. - 

Ghurch and l^eligion : English 
* ChiircAi in tirheof Charles I.fc 
93 ; Vefoe’^# views, 158 ; 


Itil^n, 

188 * 9 ! 


)05. )06j Swift, 


Edward Hy<T^, 
Loref, History of Uie Rebellion 
by, 151-152. • • 

(daPiss'i HarlowSi 213-218# 
Clarke, (-has. C 9 w^^eu, 370. 
Coleridge, Sam. Tafdor, W^iid 
work^ 34;t-350* referred to, 

• 288, 2^1, 329; Slfell^y’sprJtee 
of, 363 ; u^ncieyfi A/c^mer, ^ 
346, 347, 348-*349, .555 ; 

Christahei; 3T3, 346, 347- 
348, 5^5 ; Kihda Khan, 346 ; 
Lore, 346 ; Lyis^citl Ballads, 
with Wiordswortli, 330, 3.34, 
335, 3#6, ?47,^ 372 ; Table 
Talk, Youtfiiand Age, 

840. " « ^ 

Colin GlSjuVavome Mbme aqain, 
26 . c c * 

Collins, Wilftie, Tcde of Two 
Citie% c(^ 4 pieted by, 384s • * 
i Collins, William, life and work, 
\ 204 ’207, 231, 235-236 ; Cmn^ . 

ude 
Odes, 
Thom- • 

son, 204 ; On the^PassionJi, 
204, 205 ; On the Popvlar 
%dnfnrsiin{>7is of the High- 
land', 204. 

Colvin, Sydhey, on poetical 
construction, 371 ; on Keats, 
377-37vS^ ® # 

i^ome Iv'f with 7ne arid be 
lor^ 39f t ^ 

Comedy of Kt'rors, 

Complete L4 ugle r , 89. 

Cqmpleynt of Qhati 
r \nrse, 2-3. 

Comn^, 99, 103-104 
WondeM, 44. 

ConduV, of the Allies, 


my 
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nonfeXtioli^^ofaT^Enuiuh <^>ium 

^a/^r, S50, - 

•Ongreve, William, 138f 149. 
Con«ubl«, Aeorge, 291. 
Cofistable. Edinljurgh pub- 
Uaher, 2W. • . , 

Constantinople, Byron s 

• 313, • 

CorioiiiHu,iyJ^2, r>r>, 56. • 

Oordttcu'h* Tht^ 301. 

Cori^it\ 1 3. 

Cotinan, Jo^jn 

CotUrJf Saiunlay A l^/w^ -OU, 

2 G1. J \ 

C<Wh'thopt, jft r. ^ 1 4 i . • 

Cowll^, Abraham, 12(. 14“. 

Cowiar."* WilTmm. Idu an. 
«ork. 246. •2*:»-28/T. *.^>4 ; 

CaWaimiA. •27S, 279: ./<>/<» 
276 ; «»■< 

Mothers /•irture, Of H ; /.o'^ 
iftotjaf •(^or<je, 2/6, 
278 ; •Mofnl S/ilin s, 27f> : 
Poem oi^^lcx. Selkirk, 2/8 : 
► . The 7WA-. 276^ 277 f 7’«y) 
•cN/mm, 273 ; «) d/«rv A 

• •frkt, 278 ; TAnslation <>T 
-HomcT, 277 ; M -l/orx- 

• n fi/k, 276*2/ /. A 

vA\ke, Oeot^e. 273, 2.S0 2SlJ 

Craigcnj)uttf>ok, _ 

•Craik, Sir Henry, 287.« 


Crecy, 1. • 

Cree<l, Mr.. 1.7.). 

Crashftw. Ri|imr<l. 9:i» 
('rBnnrell, .31*. 

('ros^iti’i the liar, 402. 
Pruiksbank. Win., IWI. 
Cu4nberliiU(l, Richard 24.3. 
Cutt.a. Ixird, 162. • 

Cy)»W6n;, .7^ 66, 79, *20.^ 

D^V liliTIv, foun<l%d 

^itc<lfl^>i^kcn«, 384. 


/>v.v lyiK- 

editc<l^> 
Dalgetty, OTl. 
Daniel ~Dfron( 
Dante, r4jer»« 

,>»i- IT. 


mdn^ ^ 

irr^ to, 8, 74, 150,* 


Daiulet, Alphonse, 298, # 

Dat'ui C^ipirriild, 381, 385. 
Dt^’ies.^ a Wksellej, 

De yuincey, Thos., 350. 
l)e 81ael, Mine., 250, 31.%. 

Dean Prior, Devon, 77. , 

Dmfh of Anne Ai/f»i/^rir, 

146 . * • ^ . 

' l)eclarat%o^\^ of m * 

: lUcfiue^and Fall of Foman 

250, 251,^ 253, «• 

254. . . • • 

• l)f ft ncf of , 33. 

Dvuure of the Knfish Ptopte, 

OH). • 

I)< fensio /fiifio, UH>. 

DeW, Daniel, life and Aork, 
ir>H-#62 ; referred to. l‘\|>, 
170, 2<K), 212; doitr$inf^ oj 
thi F/offio , 159, ^hoAl ; 

Jlknt u% 158 ; FobhiMou^ytt 

Aioe^ 1.79-ll>(), .1"»\ 

,'<hort(st mi;/ irith the ije*- 

siiitfy/', 1.78. 0 * . /n/4 

/)./„n>mi Tymformal, Hie, 

.317. _ . 

A lU'ldier, TlioH. . 74. 

M , O'unleaH of^»0. 

serifUt!' 334. 

lJ/ >.ni4n<t rising. 'I'lie, 24. , 

I fh the of Hlnwiehe. the DnrheHxe, 

I • f •_ 

i.kpiiH, Charles, life ^d, 

*)c,*k. • 6f. ;38‘41.^V 

c<)ftil)nr.al with Tlfkckerav.* 
.380. .*387 , 388 ; Barnah]/ 

Hudje, ^4 ; ^/eaA- 7%^, 
.385 ; Cht^stmas Hooks, .Wvl ; 
CkttistmaJi Carol, .384 ; Darifl 
• C^perfielfL .381, 985 • 

1* EwpectationH, W'9,* 385; ^ 

. Martin. Chu^jifieit,^ 3M ; , 

I 9 Monthly Maev*"® 

tions. .“Wl ; mchoh^ y%cktl- 

• J/V,*384 CurioBUy^Shdi/, 

.’{84# *ohrejr Twist, ^382; 
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Eickwich ;^81, 382, * 

385, 386 ; Shitcht^ by Boz^ 
381 ; Tale of% Tivo C^es 

•384, • • • 

Dingley, Mrs., 185. 

Diclimiary^ ’Johnson, 233-234, 
238. 

DisiSr^ioriH and * 

Rome^ 186. « ^ 

Divina ^L\Ptnrg 

Doctrine and ^ Di^ij^in^ of 
Dimrh.^ 106. 

309, 317,. 318,^19, 
320, ^125, 362. • 

Donne, Jbhn, referred to, 78, ^ 
81, 127, 160, 400. 

Dr, Fau^f iiM, 34, ,35, 36-37. 

Drama, KlizabethanJ 32-33, 44, 

69, *77. 

^a^ton, Mi^iael, 373.« 

Dr^ani^^ The., 311-312. 

Drmm Children, ,351. 

DreMm of Geronti^s, 304. • Iw 

Droinoro, Jeremy "faylor, 

MiisTiop of, 9,3. 

Dnftnmond 14!^\vth(^nden, | 

-25(5.* , ! 

Dryden, John, life and work, 
140-I50f referred to, 6 25, 4 1 
138, 139 (and note), *156. \ 
163, 164,^ 1?9 208, 2#9, 2l0t J 
316 f com^lere works ecJ^tedpJl 
by Scott, 266 ;* AbMlfni aiui 
Achitophd, l-^, 181-182; 

Alexai^icPs Wetted, 143, 
145 ; All for JLove, 142 ; , 
^fir^d is i^De^fh i 
of Mtii, Anne Kill^rei(jf 140 ; 


6^ Ad!)/e,<e^l43, Jrf4 ; Flony P 
and the TJeaf^ r43 ; Heroic 
* Stanzas on the of 

1401 The Hind 
and thte Panther, 143 ; Jfac- 
f^ecknoe, ^ 142, 179 ; The 

Meaai, 142; On i.he Dec0h 
of Mhrd ^ Hastings, 141 ; 
^J^Mio Xoici, 14^ Tt^nsla 
143. ^ 


DubRn, Goldf^nith at Trinity 
College, 240 ; Shelley’s visi? 
to, 258, 359. 

Duchess of Malfy,^%^0, 

Dumas the elder, ^8. 
Dunbar^Wm., 5, 265. 

Demean Gray, 264. 

^D%iMad, The, 175, 179-180. 

1 82. 

Dunkirk, 151. 

Karle, Bishop, 89. ^ ^ 

Hast Iiidia Com]^any, 351. 
Kdiiibuf^h, tAicce8#4of 

Burns in, ^25Sr?'* Golctemith* 
studies Mec^iife in,**240, 
Shelley nArried at,* 358. 
EdinhiWqh Rel^ietv, The, 207 » 
305, 310, 392, 39^, 403. 
Kdinburgli University,^Carl 3 Re 
at, 39|. * • 

Kdmontonf 370. 
hMward II , . 34, J ► 

Edwarft HIT, 1. • 

PJgert^n, Lady Alicc^ 99. 

Kikon BastiTke, 109. 
EikonokldstAB^, 109. 

Elaine,^!. 

Elegy in a Country Ghuroh-^ 
^ yem/, 208, 2 10*2 Ik •• 

*Gea»ge (see George 
fJRoiK. 

Elgin, Lord, 313. ♦ 
Elizabctl^, Queen, 25, 27, 28, 
• 3ult 5(t (see^ also sunder 
IJterature). • 

ElHsland, Diimfriesshire, 259. 


^ % 

^ Scotch 

# 

f the Eigh* 
k 64- 165. 


Eniihay^W^. 
Emerson, H. 

* Endym§}n, 372. 3*4 
ffngiish Bai'ds 
Revietcers, 310. 
English Humourists \ 
^ teefUh Century, mXA 
English Novel, The\ 
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